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PREFACE. 


The  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  publication  of  this 
treatise  on  the  Shot-gun  (md  Sporting-rifie  are  as  follows : — 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  on  undertaking  the  editor- 
ship of  the  department  of  the  Field  connected  with  shooting, 
I  found  its  columns  deluged  with  an  angry  correspondence 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  breech-loader  and  muzzle- 
loader — statements  and  counter-statements  were  made,  week 
afler  week,  all  of  which  could  not  possibly  be  true,  since 
many  of  them  were  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other. 
Theories  were  propounded  of  the  most  visionary  kind,  yet, 
as  generally  happens,  their  inventors  expected  them  to  be 
received  as  conclusive  of  the  opinioi^  to  support  which  they 
were  brought  forward.  The  battle  had  raged  for  several 
months ;  but  after  all  this 

"  Bubble,  bubble, 
Toil  and  trouble," 

no  one  was  convinced,  and  the  question  was  lefl  exactly 
where  it  was  when  the  correspondence  commenced.  But,  as 
numerous  good  sportsmen  seemed  really  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining with  something  like  exactness  the  real  merits  of 
these  guns,  it  was  determined  to  give  them  a  public  trial, 
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and  the  task  of  making  the  arrangements  was  imdertaken  by 
myself!  The  two  gun  trials  of  1858  and  1859  were  carried 
out  with  great  care  and  trouble,  and  the  real  pretensions  of 
muzzle-loaders  and  breech-loaders  have  been  settled  for  the 
present  to  the  satis&ction  of  all  reasonable  men. 

As  a  natural  result  I  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
guns  and  gunmakers  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  have  had  far 
greater  oppoi-tunities  of  seeing  varieties  of  principle  and 
workmanship  in  this  department  of  art  than  any  other 
person  out  of  the  trade.  Of  course  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  workmanship  of  guns  and 
rifles  to  the  extent  which  ought  to  pertain  to  the  working 
gunmaker,  whose  life  has  been  engaged  in  the  mastery  of 
them.  The  view  which  I  have  taken  is  that  of  the  sports- 
man j  but  having  been  all  my  life  of  a  somewhat  mechanical 
turn,  I  may  perhaps  have  been  more  capable  of  fathoming 
the  secrets  of  the  trade  than  others  who  have  no  taste  that 
way.  Wliere  those  secrets  have  been  openly  and  fairly 
obtained  by  my  own  resources,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  lay 
them  before  my  readers;  but  there  are  many  others  which 
have  been  communicated  freely  to  me  by  gunmakers,  with- 
out the  slightest  idea  on  their  part  of  having  them  published, 
and  these  I  have  thought  myself  compelled  to  confine  to 
my  own  breast.  They  are  chiefly,  however,  connected  with 
matters  of  no  practical  interest  to  the  sportsman,  and  can 
only  be  useful  to  the  actual  makers  of  the  gun. 

For  the  opinions  which  are  fi*eely  expressed  throughout 
the  book  in  reference  to  the  various  inventions  I  am  alone 
responsible,  no  person  connected  with  the  gun  trade  having 
had  the  remotest  influence  upon  them.     Indeed,  I  have  so 
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cautiously  abstained  from  any  risk  of  bias  in  favour  of  par- 
ticular interests,  that  even  in  the  descriptions  of  the  mecha- 
nical details  of  gunmaking  I  have  not  availed  myself  of  the 
supervision  of  a  professed  gunmaker,  although  I  might  easily 
have  obtained  that  assistance.  This  may  possibly  lead  to 
some  slight  errors  of  commission  or  omission ;  but  I  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  better  to  run  the  chance  of  these 
than  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  a  tendency  or  leaning  in 
some  direction  or  other,  which  would  probably  be  mani- 
fested. The  book  is,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  shot-guns  and  rifles  after  they  are 
made  than  of  the  processes  by  which  they  are  brought  to  the 
state  in  which  they  are  offered  to  the  ])ublic. 

In  addition  to  the  three  books  on  Tli^  Tlieory  of  Gunnery y 
on  The  Shot-gun,  and  The  Sporting-rijle,  three  others  are 
appended,  on  Gamef  The  Animals  used  in  Pursuit  of  it,  and 
The  Methods  of  Preserving  it  from  Vermin  and  the  Poacher, 
Finally,  a  short  chapter  on  the  present  Game  Laws  closes 
the  volume,  which  it  is  thus  hoped  will  be  made  a  full  com- 
pendium for  the  shooter. 

Most  of  the  originals  for  the  various  elaborate  drawings 
and  sections  of  the  guns  included  in  this  volume  have  been 
kindly  lent  me  by  their  makers  or  inventors,  to  whom  I 
beg  to  offer  my  thanks  for  their  courtesy  and  constant 
readiness  to  afford  to  me  every  aasistance  in  their  power. 

Stonehenge. 
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VARIETIES    OF    SHOOTING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

OEKEBAL  BEMARKS — FIRST  LESSOITS  IN  SHOOTING HEDGE  POPPING 

BOOK  SHOOTING  WITH  THE  SHOT-GUN  AND  RIFLE. 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  afford  assistance  to 
the  young  sportsman  in  the  use  of  the  shot-gun  and  rifle, 
and  in  the  selection  of  the  kinds  of  each  best  suited  to  the 
particular  sport  which  may  be  chosen  for  his  amusement. 
It  must  be  obvious,  that  in  the  early  stages  of  this  inquiry 
something  must  be  taken  for  granted,  because,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  exact  purposes  for  which  a  gun  is  wanted, 
it  cannot  be  advantageously  chosen;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
those  purposes  cannot  be  fully  entered  into,  unless  the 
reader  is  acquainted  with  the  accessories  to  his  sport  which 
may  be  essential  to  it  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
plan  will  be  here  adopted  of  giving  a  general  description 
in  Book  I.  of  the  various  kinds  of  shooting;  the  more 
detailed  particulars  of  the  dogs,  guns,  rifles,  <&c.,  employed 
being  added  in  the  subsequent  books. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  reader  wants  to  know,  for 
instance,  how  to  load  his  gun  or  rifle,  or  the  kind  best  suited 
to  his  purpose,  he  must  search  in  Book  IV.  for  what  he 
wants;  while  the  dogs,  ponies,  &c.y  used  with  the  goiii  will 
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be  foand  described  at  length  in  Book  II.;  and  the  best 
modes  of  trapping  vermin,  and  of  rearing  and  preserving 
game  in  the  Foubth  Book.  It  will  thus  be  made  clear,  that 
in  the  present  book  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  in  general 
terms  only  the  various  sports  known  as  grouse  and  par- 
tridge shooting,  covert  shooting,  <kc.,  giving  such  particular 
directions  as  will  enable  the  tyro  to  master  each,  and 
beginning  with  those  methods  which  are  the  most  easily 
practised,  and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  likely 
to  make  him  ultimately  expert  in  all  branches  of  shooting. 

FIB8T  LESSOirS  IK  SHOOTING. 

Before  the  intending  shooter  ventures  to  practise  upon  any 
living  object,  he  should  make  himself  completely  master  of 
the  tool  which  he  is  to  employ.  It  is  not  necessary,  per- 
haps, in  all  cases,  that  he  should  understand  the  mechanism 
of  its  locks,  or  that  he  should  know  how  it  has  been  con- 
structed; but  he  should,  at  all  events,  have  learned  how  to 
load  his  gun  or  rifle  in  a  safe  and  proper  manner,  and  the  best 
and  safest  mode  of  putting  the  various  parts  together,  as  he 
takes  them  out  of  hus  gun  case.  For  the  purpose  of  gaining 
this  information  he  will  do  well  to  consult  some  experienced 
person,  from  whom  he  will  readily  learn  by  demonstration 
that  which  would  possibly  take  him  a  long  time  to  acquire 
from  the  pages  in  which  it  is  described  in  its  proper  place  in 
this  manual  But  in  whichever  mode  the  knowledge  is  to  be 
obtained,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  shooter 
and  his  friends  that  it  should  not  be  neglected ;  and  imtil 
he  has  learnt  to  put  his  gun  together,  to  cock  and  uncock  it, 
to  load  it  and  to  discharge  it  properly,  he  must  carefully 
avoid  using  it  indoors  or  out  At  the  same  time  he  should 
diligently  study  the  following  general  rules  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents,  which  should  never  imder  any  circum- 
stances, or  with  any  gun,  be  overlooked  : — 

1.  Never  let  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  be  pointed  at  any 
living  object,  excepting  that  which  is  intended  to  be  hit. 

2.  In  carrying  the  gun  three  positions  only  are  allow- 
able, excepting  at  the  moment  of  firing.  Firstly,  with  the 
trigger-guard    on  the  forearm,  and  the  muzzle    pointing 
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iowMndfl  the  ground.  SBeandfyf  with  the  stock  in  the  hand, 
the  striker  resting  against  the  shoulder,  and  the  muzzle  point- 
ing towards  the  ^y.  And,  thirdly ^  with  the  hands  laying 
hold  of  the  gun  as  in  the  position  for  firing,  but  with  the 
stock  against  the  right  hip,  and  the  muzzle  pointing  towards 
the  sky.  This  last  is  the  proper  position  at  the  moment 
when  a  shot  is  anxiously  anticipated,  as  in  walking  up  to  dogs 
pointing,  or  when  expecting  rabbits  to  cross  a  narrow  ride. 

3.  The  directions  for  loading  must  vary  according  to  the 
kind  of  gun  used,  the  precautions  proper  to  the  muzzle-loader 
being  quite  useless  if  implied  to  the  breech-loader.  The 
young  shooter  is  therefore  referred  to  the  directions  for  load- 
ing each  in  their  proper  places. 

4.  Every  kind  of  gun  with  which  I  am  acquainted  may 
be  left  at  half-cock,  or  bolted  in  a  corresponding  manner; 
and  this  is  the  safest  position  for  it  to  be  in  when  not  imme- 
diately wanted.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
tyro  diould  practise  the  cocking  and  uncocking  of  his  gun, 
so  as  to  be  certain  that  he  can  accomplish  it  without  any 
chance  of  the  cock  slipping  from  his  fingers,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  a  partial  cocking  only,  by  which  the  striker, 
or  cock,  is  only  slightly  held  in  its  place,  and  is  liable  to  slip 
down  and  cause  a  discharge  on  the  slightest  jar.  The  coajlsb 
of  this  will  be  fully  explained  hereafter;  but  in  practice  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  take  great  care  that  the  striker  is 
raised  to  the  half-cock,  when  there  will  be  a  peculiar  click 
heard  and  felt.  In  letting  down  the  lock  from  "  full -cock** 
to  ''half-cock,"  the  striker  must  be  suiTei'ed  to  pass  this 
notch,  the  finger  being  on  the  trigger,  and  when  well  below 
it  must  be  brought  up  again  till  it  is  securely  fixed. 

5.  Take  care  that  the  charge  does  not  become  loose  in  the 
barrel,  from  the  wads  being  too  small  for  its  calibre.  Avoid 
also  any  chance  of  snow  or  dirt  getting  into  the  muzzle.  A 
n^ect  of  any  of  these  precautions  may  lead  to  the  bursting 
of  the  gun. 

TAKING  AIIL 

When  the  gun  is  thus  mastered  in  the  hand,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  hand  and  eye  combine 
together  to  take  an  aim,  which  may  be  either  at  a  fixed 
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(dead  or  sitting)  shot,  or  at  a  moveable  one,  as  at  a  bird 
flying  or  a  hare  mnning. 

In  learning  to  hit  a  dead  mark,  whioh  is  usually  the  £1*86 
step  in  shooting,  the  gun  may  be  made  familiar  to  the  eye 
in-doors  as  well  as  out;  and  with  the  ordinary  percussion 
gun  practice  may  be  afforded  with  a  cap  only,  which  will 
put  out  a  candle  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  yards.  A 
small  bore  (16  or  18)  should  be  chosen,  and  then  putting  the 
cap  on,  the  gun  is  brought  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  carrying 
the  eye  along  the  barrel  when  the  *'  sight**  is  seen  to  cover  the 
candle,  the  trigger  is  pulled  smartly,  and  if  correctly  aimed 
the  light  is  extinguished.  By  repeating  this  again  and 
again  until  the  feat  is  performed  with  certainty  and  celerity, 
a  sufficient  amount  of  control  over  the  gun  is  obtained, 
which  will  be  found  to  serve  the  purpose  of  &cilitating  the 
subsequent  stages.  Next  load  the  gun  with  a  small  charge,  say 
two  drachms  of  powder  and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  shot, 
and  then  carrying  the  left  hand  well  forward  beneath  the  bar- 
rel, so  as  to  steady  the  aim,  point  the  gun  in  the  same  way  as 
before  at  some  fixed  object  thirty  yards  off  This  should  be 
surrounded  by  a  flat  surface,  which  will  show  the  whole 
pattern  made  by  the  shot;  and  if  these  are  scattered  pretty 
nearly  all  round  the  central  pointy  the  aim  has  been  a  good 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  more  on  one  side  than 
the  other,  there  has  been  some  fault  committed,  and  the 
tyro  must  repeat  his  effort  till  he  has  acquired  skill  enough 
to  throw  the  centre  of  his  charge  of  shot  on  the  object  of 
his  aim.  It  seems  a  very  simple  process  to  do  this ;  but  the 
beginner  will  find  that  it  will  take  him  some  days  to  master 
it  satisfactorily,  and  until  he  has  succeeded  in  this,  he  should 
not  attempt  more.  He  must  remember  that  at  thirty  or 
forty  yards  the  circle  well  covered  by  his  shot  is  from  forty 
to  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter ;  and  therefore  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  he  kills  a  bird  sitting  on  a  post  at  that 
distance,  he  has  really  aimed  correctly  at  it.  It  may  have 
happened  that  the  centre  of  the  charge  was  nearly  two  feet 
on  one  side  of  it,  but  a  stray  shot  on  the  outside  proved 
fatal,  and  so  his  luck,  and  not  his  skill,  served  him.  Hence 
an  iron  plate  whitewashed,  with  a  black  centre,  or  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  having  also  a  mark  in  the  middle^  will  form 
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a  fiur  better  target  for  practice  tlian  any  small  bird  or  other 
similar  object^  which  is  nevertheless  mach  more  tempting  to 
the  eye. 

Shooting  flying  is  a  much  more  diflGlcalt  art,  and  a  long 
apprenticeship  is  necessary  to  acquire  it.  Considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  use  of  both  eyes  in  this  kind 
of  shooting,  or  of  the  right  one  only;  but  my  own  belief  is 
that  few  people  really  use  both  at  the  moment  of  shooting, 
even  if  they  keep  them  both  open.  But,  whether  shutting 
the  left  or  not»  there  must  be  no  attempt  at  looking  along  the 
barrel,  the  correct  pointing  of  the  gun  being  acquired  by 
looking  at  the  object  to  be  shot  at,  and  then  instinctivdy 
dwecUng  the  gun  towards  it.  In  doing  this  the  line  of  sight 
must  coincide  nearly  with  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  barrel,  if 
the  butt  of  the  gun  is  at  the  shoulder.  Still  the  eye  must  not 
be  taken  off  the  object  to  look  along  the  barrel,  or  the  aim 
will  be  imperfect,  and  the  shot  probably  a  "  miss.'*  It  is 
quite  tioie  that  some  sportsmen  adopt  the  opposite  plan,  and 
invariably  wait  till  they  can  bring  the  "  sight'*  to  cover  the 
object  aimed  at ;  but  they  are  always  slow  shots,  and  are 
almost  sure  to  shoot  behind  every  variety  of  bird  or  ground 
game  crossing  them ;  because  in  this  case  they  should  aim  in 
front,  proportioning  the  extent  according  to  the  velocity  at 
which  the  animal  is  moving.  I  have  heard  of  an  instance  in 
which  a  partridge  flying  down  wind,  was  killed  at  a  distance 
(carefully  measured)  of  one  hundred  yards  from  the  shooter, 
who  assured  me  that  he  aimed,  as  he  thought,  fully  five  yards 
in  front  of  the  bird  as  it  was  crossing,  and  flying  exactly 
parallel  with  the  opposite  hedge  into  which  it  fell.  A  very 
good  plan  for  beginners  is  to  get  a  friend  to  throw  a  potato 
or  turnip  into  the  air,  varying  its  direction  at  each  throw. 
It  should  not  be  sent  directly  up  into  the  air,  because  there 
is  then  a  moment  of  time  at  which  it  is  stationary,  and  may 
be  hit  almost  as  easily  as  a  dead  mark ;  but  by  throwing 
straight  away,  or  from  left  to  right  and  vice  versd,  the  flight 
of  birds  may  be  imitated,  and  the  shooter  may  obtain  prac- 
tice in  everything  but  the  excitement  produced  by  tlie 
**  whirr^  of  the  pai-tridge  or  pheasant,  to  which,  however,  he 
must  accustom  himself  by  practice  before  his  nerves  will  be 
steady  enough  to  allow  him  to  shoot  welL 
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HEDGE  POPPING. 

When  the  potato  can  be  pretty  certainly  hU,  let  the 
young  shooter  try  his  hand  at  any  bird  flying  by  in  the 
fields,  hedges  being  generally  beaten  for  this  purpose ;  or 
if  he  has  no  opportunity  for  this,  let  him  procure  some 
sparrows,  and  shoot  them  either  £rom  the  hand  or  from  a 
trap,  such  as  is  used  in  pigeon  trap-shooting  (which  see 
p.  14).  Should  the  spaiTows  be  too  quick,  put  their  heads 
through  a  hole  in  a  small  piece  of  paper,  which  will  retard 
their  flight,  and  in  course  of  time  practice  will  enable  this  to 
be  dispensed  with.  Swallows  are  bad  marks  because  they 
are  occasionally  almost  still  while  hawking,  and  can  then  be 
readily  shot.  In  every  case  the  shooter  must  endeavour  to 
aim  in  front  of  a  bird  or  other  animal  moving  quickly,  and 
for  most  birds  of  tolerably  quick  flight,  at  forty  yards'  distance 
a  foot  will  not  be  too  much  to  allow  on  the  average.  So  also 
in  animals  approaching  or  leaving  the  gun,  the  aim  must  be 
over  them,  or  they  wHl  inevitably  be  missed.  With  these 
directions,  if  patiently  and  assiduously  carried  out,  the  young 
sportsman  will  only  want  to  acquire  steadiness  of  nerve  to 
become  as  skilful  in  shooting  game  as,  after  proper  practice, 
he  ought  to  be  in  dropping  sparrows  and  oUier  birds  of 
similar  small  value. 


BOOK  SHOOTING  WITH  THE  SHOT-GUN  AND  RIFLE. 

Book  shooting  wUh  the  shot-gun  is  an  amusement  which 
will  be  of  little  service  in  improving  the  young  sportsman, 
because  he  will  get  few  flying  shots,  and  those  at  sitting  birds 
are  of  very  little  more  use  in  giving  him  practice  than  a 
target,  or  a  sparrow  on  the  housetop.  Young  rooks  are  on 
the  average  of  seasons  out  of  the  nest  towards  the  middle  or 
end  of  May,  and  just  before  they  can  fly  from  the  trees  is 
the  time  generally  seized  by  those  who  care  about  the  "  bag." 
If  left  till  they  can  fly  well,  the  first  report  of  the  gun  or 
rifle  sends  them  all  off  out  of  shot,  and  hence  the  air-gun 
and  cross-bow  are  occasionally  selected  for  rook  shooting  on 
account  of  their  noiseless  action.     But  even  with  the  gun  a 
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flying  allot  may  oocaaionallj  be  obtained,  and  no  sportsman 
worthy  of  the  name  would  think  of  shooting  at  rooks  while 
sitting,  excepting  with  the  object  of  filling  a  pie.  A  strong 
shooting  gun  and  Na  5  shot  will  be  required,  or  a  rifle  of 
small  bore  specially  made  for  rook  and  rabbit  shooting,  as 
will  be  explained  nnder  the  head  of  The  Bifle.  When  the 
latter  is  osed,  the  rook  may  be  shot  sitting  without  any  com- 
punction, beoiuse,  at  one  hundred  yards,  which  is  often  the 
distance  of  the  shooter  from  his  mark,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  hit  so  small  an  object  With  the  shot-gun,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  distance  is  the  only  difficulty,  and  it  is  often  only 
by  getting  directly  under  the  trees^  that  these  birds  can  be 
brought  within  forty  or  fifty  yards,  which  is  a  &ir  range  for 
an  ordinary  gun.  Ele/s  cartridges  may  be  used  even  at  one 
hundred  yards,  with  a  good  prospect  of  cutting  down  young 
rodu ;  but  unless  the  trees  are  low,  when  loose  shot  will 
succeed,  I  should  strongly  reoon^mend  the  rifle,  as  being  more 
sportsmanlike  than  the  shot-gun.  The  particular  kind  of 
iifle  suited  to  this  purpose  will  be  hereafter- described. 


CHAPTER  IL 
PIGEON  AND  SPABROW  TRAP-SHOOTING. 

^«wA»w — ^LAWB  OF  FIOEOH  BHOOTIHa — ^PRACTICAL  DIRBCnOVS  FOB 
PIGEOH  AHD  8PARB0W  TRAF-8HOOTINO. 

Pigeon  SHOomra  for  some  years  past  has  been  confined  to 
the  frequenteiis  of  low  public-houses  in  the  large  towns;  but 
in  the  year  1858  the  amusement  suddenly  became  &shion- 
able,  Lord  Huntingfield,  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  the  Hon. 
Dudley  Ward,  and  Mr.  Bateson,  having  repeatedly  shot 
matches  at  Homsey  Wood  House,  which  has  now  taken  the 
place  of  the  Red  House,  Battersea,  once  the  scene  of  the 
triumphs  of  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  Captain  Boss,  and  others  of 
almost  equal  note.     A  great  improvement  has  been  intro- 
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dnced  by  getting  rid  of  the  small  cannon  whicH  were  for- 
merly in  vogue,  and  substituting  the  ordinary  sportsman's 
double-barrelled  gun,  with  occasionally  two  birds  to  be  shot 
at  **  right  and  left.**  Greater  quickness  than  before  even  is 
consequently  required  in  shooting;  for  not  only  has  the 
shooter  to  take  his  first  bird  as  soon  as  he  can,  but  he  has 
also  to  consider  his  second.  The  sport  may  now  constitute 
pretty  good  practice  preparatory  to  game-shooting;  but  it 
has  the  objection  that  it  encourages  quick  shooting  too 
much,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  it  tends  to  lead 
the  young  sportsman  astray.  Still  it  gives  considerable 
command  over  the  second  barrel,  and,  though  a  good  pigeon 
shot  may  not  be  equally  clever  at  grouse  or  partridges,  he 
will  assuredly  be  better  after  this  practice  than  he  was 
before.  Sparrows  are  thought  by  some  to  be  more  useful 
than  pigeons  in  teaching  shooting ;  but  the  distance  within, 
which  No.  7  or  ^  will  Hll  them  with  certainty  is  not  more 
than  thirty-five  yards,  and  thus  over-rapidity  is  still  more 
likely  to  be  acquired  than  in  pigeon  shooting. 

LAWS  OF  PIGEON  TBAP-SHOOTINO. 

The  foilotmng  rules  are  those  usually  adopted  in  the 
present  day,  but  they  are  not  received  as  generally  binding; 
and  in  any  conditions  for  a  match  or  sweepstakes  the  rules 
by  which  Uie  shooting  is  to  be  regulated  should  be  distinctly 
specified : — 

1.  Two  referees  and  an  umpire  to  be  chosen,  whose 
decision  shall  be  finaL 

2.  A  boundary  to  the  shooting-ground  must  be  provided, 
if  not  already  in  existence.  It  should  be,  if  possible,  a 
boarded  fence  or  a  wall,  and  situated  at  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  traps.  These  should  be  placed  at 
twenty-one  to  twenty-five  yards  from  the  shooter;  and  if 
five  in  number,  in  a  curve  before  him,  each  being  equi- 
distant from  the  mark,  and  from  five  to  six  yards  apart. 
In  the  conditions  the  number  of  ti*aps  should  be  specified, 
and  whether  they  are  to  be  pulled  at  discretion  or  by 
tossing ;  in  the  latter  case,  called  H  and  T  traps.  A  bird 
killed  according  to  the  conditions  is  scored  ^^a  fair  bird;"  if 
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not  80  killed,  a  ^  lost  bird  ;**  and  if  another  Ib  to  be  allowed, 
a  «  no  bird." 

3.  The  bore  and  charge  of  the  guns  to  be  used  must  be 
specified  ;  also  whether  single  or  double  barrels.  Any 
shooter  using  a  drachm  more  shot,  or  a  bore  of  a  size  larger 
than  that  named,  to  be  disqualified  and  forfeit  his  stake. 

4.  The  shooter  to  call  *'pull**  when  he  is  at  the  mark 
ready  to  shoot.  Should  the  trap  be  pulled  without  the  word 
being  given,  the  shooter  may  take  the  bird  or  not ;  but  if  he 
shoots,  the  bird  must  be  considered  taken.  If  the  trap  is 
pulled  and  the  bird  does  not  rise,  it  is  '^no  bird"  at  the 
option  of  the  shooter ;  but  if  he  shoots  at  it  either  on  the 
ground  or  trap,  or  after  it  rises,  <md  nUas,  it  is  to  be  scored 
"lost" 

5.  A  bird  must  be  shot  while  on  the  wing  in  order  to 
score  a  ''&ir  bird,"  excepting  with  the  second  barrel  in 
double  guns,  and  it  must  be  gathered  before  passing  the 
boundary  either  by  the  shooter  or  deputy.  In  doing  this 
one  person  only  must  officiate,  and  he  must  gather  the  bird 
without  the  aid  of  any  kind  of  implement.  Should  the  bird 
perch  on  the  boundary,  and  then  fall  back  into  the  ground, 
it  is  '^  lost ;"  or  if  it  should  perch  in  any  tree  or  building, 
and  then  fall  to  the  ground,  it  is  also  ''  lost."  But  if  a  bird, 
so  hard  hit  by  the  shooter  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  referee, 
it  would  have  fallen  within  bounds,  is  shot  at  by  a  scout,  the 
shooter  may  be  allowed  another  bird  on  the  order  of  the 
referee ;  but  if  a  bird  is  palpably  missed,  the  referee  may 
give  it  as  a  lost  bird,  even  if  killed  within  bounds  by  a 
scout.  A  bird  once  beyond  the  boundary  is  **  lost^"  even  if 
it  falls  dead  within  it. 

6.  In  case  of  a  miss-fire  another  bird  is  to  be  allowed,  if 
the  gun  was  properly  loaded  and  cocked,  and  the  miss  arose 
from  the  cap  or  other  detonating  material  not  exploding ; 
put  if,  after  giving  the  word  ''pull,"  the  trigger  is  not 
bulled,  or  the  gun  is  not  properly  loaded  and  capped,  or 
does  not  go  off  owing  to  the  shooter's  own  negligence,  the 
bird  is  to  be  scored  "  lost." 

7.  I^  in  the  opinion  of  the  referee,  the  shooter  is  mechani- 
cally baulked  by  his  antagonist,  or  by  any  person  other  than 
his  own  backers,  he  may  be  allowed  another  bird. 


.V\ 
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8.  Neither  of  the  shooter's  feet  is  to  extend  beyond  the 
shooting  mark,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  until  after  his 
gun  is  discharged. 

9.  In  single  shooting,  if  more  than  one  bird  is  liberated, 
the  shooter  may  call  "no  bird"  if  he  likes,  and  claim 
another;  but  if  he  shoots  he  must  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences. In  shooting  with  H  and  T  traps,  according  to  the 
toss,  the  trap  H  or  T  must  be  pulled  at  each  shot. 

10.  In  double  shooting,  when  more  than  two  traps  are 
pulled,  the  shooter  may  call  "  no  bird,"  and  daim  two  more; 
but  if  he  shoots  he  must  take  the  consequences. 

11.  Either  parfy  may,  on  depositing  a  sovereign  in  the 
hands  of  the  referee,  daim  to  have  the  charge  of  his  antago- 
nist drawn ;  but  if  it  should  prove  not  to  be  over  the  stipu- 
lated weight,  he  must  forfeit  the  sum  so  deposited  to  his 
opponent 

12.  Each  shooter  in  a  match  or  sweepstakes  to  be  at  the 
shooting  mark  at  the  expiration  of  five  minutes  from  the 
last  shot.  But,  in  case  of  accident,  he  may  claim  an  extra 
quarter  of  an  hour  once  in  the  course  of  the  match. 

13.  In  case  of  a  tie  between  two  or  more  in  a  sweepstakes, 
it  roust  be  shot  off  during  the  same  day,  if  there  is  sufficient 
light,  unless  the  prize  is  divided  by  agreement.  I^  through 
want  of  light,  it  cannot  be  finished  at  once,  it  must  be  shot 
off  on  the  first  available  day. 

PBAOnOAL  DIBBOnONS  FOB  PIGEOK  AND  SPABROW 

TBAP-8H00TING. 

The  gun  /or  pigeon  shooting  should  be  a  very  hard  hitter, 
for  these  birds,  when  really  strong  ''  blue  rocks,"  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  killing.  For  double  shots,  which  of  course  re- 
quire two  barrels,  the  usual  bore  selected  is  12,  and  the 
charge  2  J  to  3  drachms  of  powder  and  1 1  to  1  ^  ounce  of  shot, 
which  may  be  No.  5  or  6,  at  the  fancy  of  the  shooter.  If  he 
is  a  very  quick  shot,  and  takes  his  bird  at  or  very  near  to 
the  trap,  No.  6  will  suit  him  well  for  his  first  barrel  and 
No.  5  for  his  second.  But  a  slow  shot  will  do  better  to  load 
both  his  barrels  with  No.  5.  In  Book  IV.,  the  question  re- 
lating to  muzzle  loaders  veraics  breech  loaders  will  be  fully 
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considered  j  but  I  shall  here  remark  that  the  latter  kind  can 
pretend  to  no  advantage  over  the  former  in  pigeon  shooting 
while  it  ia  still  doubtful  whether  it  quite  comes  up  to  it  in 
strength  of  shooting.  Most  professed  pigeon-shots,  there- 
finre,  use  the  muzzle-loader;  but  certainly  I  have  seen  very 
good  work  done  with  the  new  kind  of  gun. 

The  kind  qf  pigeon  which  is  considered  the  best  is  the 
^  blue  rock,"  a  &st  and  very  hardy  bird,  which  appears  to  be 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  wild  rock  pigeon  or  dove,  and  is 
or  should  be  marked  and  coloured  like  that  bird.  Many 
other  varieties  of  the  common  domestic  pigeon  are,  however, 
Teiy  generally  used  in  pigeon  matches ;  but  if  the  conditions 
specify  "  blue  rooks  only  to  be  used,"  the  birds  should  answer 
to  the  following  description : — Beak  reddish  brown;  iris  pale 
orange,  approadiing  to  yellow;  head  and  neck  bluish  grey, 
the  sides  of  the  latter  with  green  and  purple  iridescent  re- 
flections; shoulders,  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  wing- 
coverts  grey,  the  greater  coverts  having  a  black  bar  near  the 
end;  primary  and  secondary  quill  feathers  bluish  grey;  tail 
feathers  twelve,  both  ends  being  light  grey,  with  a  lead-grey 
middle;  throat  purplish  green;  all  the  under  parts  pearl 
grey;  legs  and  toes  reddish  brown;  daws  brown.  If  the 
pigeons  are  not  of  a  good  sort,  or  are  obtained  from  inn-yards 
or  other  places  where  they  become  tame,  they  do  not  fly  the 
moment  the  trap  is  polled,  nor  do  they  go  off  at  a  fast  pace. 
Hence  the  person  who  supplies  them  ought  to  be  particular 
in  obtaining  them  from  retired  farm-houses,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  Barber  (the  chief  London  purveyor)  to 
send  200  miles  for  such  birds  before  a  great  match.  The 
usual  price  in  London  is  14«.  to  15^.  a  dozen,  but  in  the 
country  they  may  often  be  obtained  at  6«.  One  of  the  most 
common  tricks  played  off  upon  the  match-shooter  is  by  means 
of  this  difference  in  the  birds,  where  the  person  who  pulls  the 
string  is  aware  of  the  quality  of  each.  Thus,  supposing  he 
sees  that  certain  traps  contain  strong  birds,  and  others  the 
reverse,  he  pulls  the  latter  for  the  shooter  that  he  wishes  to 
fiiTour,  and  reserves  the  former  for  his  opponent.  Hence  it 
should  always  be  a  condition  that  each  shooter  should  pull 
for  his  opponent  either  by  himself  or  a  deputy,  and  this  plan 
would  tend  to  prevent  occasional  trickery,  and  still  more 
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frequently  oompIaintB  of  it  without  fonndation.  Jus 
patting  tlie  binis  into  the  trap,  it  is  usual  for  the 
pull  a  few  feathers  from  the  tail  coverts,  which  is 
make  them  liyelj,  and  thus  go  off  keenly.  Sometim< 
ever,  one  or  two  wing-feathers  are  included  in  the  pv 
the  intention  of  causing  the  flight  to  be  slow,  and 
purpoMs  of  fraud;  but  the  person  supplying  the  bin 
rally  knows  the  quality  of  each  too  well  to  require 
reooune  to  so  clumsy  an  expedient. 

In  gathering  a  doubtful  bird,  great  quickness  of  ej 
and  hand  are  required ;  for  it  often  happens  that  < 
drop  from  a  momentary  stunning  without  being  wi 
mortally  wounded  in  the  body  or  head.  In  such  a  c 
moment  the  man  approaches  within  a  yard  or  two,  th< 
rises,  and  probably  just  scrambles  over  the  boundai] 
skilfbl  gatherer  creeps  stealthily  and  in  a  crouching  i 
up  to  within  a  couple  or  three  3rards  of  his  victin 
stooping  as  low  as  he  can  without  interfering  with  th< 
of  his  legs,  he  rushes  with  a  short  and  very  quick  a< 
them  to  and  by  the  bird,  and  while  passing,  picks  i 
the  head,  or  sometimes,  when  he  has  a  largo  hand, 
back,  just  behind  the  wings.  To  do  this  neatly  i 
great  practice,  and  as  it  is  of  considerable  import 
success  in  a  match,  a  good  gatherer  is  highly  valued  a 
portionally  paid.  Dogs  are  sometimes  used  to  i 
pigeons,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  clever  as  such  acti 
as  th)  son  of  the  celebrated  Barber,  the  well-known 
purveyor  of  pigeons. 

Hie  aUUude  in  ihoattng  varies  according  to  the  nui 
traps  used.  Thus  with  one  or  even  two  traps  onl 
customaiy  to  adopt  the  ordinary  shooting  attitude,  ^ 
left  leg  advanced;  but  where  five  traps  are  used,  tl 
tion  does  not  give  a  sufficient  command  of  ground, 
traps  nearly  occupying  a  fifth  of  the  surrounding 
Hence  the  skilful  pigeon-shot  stands  square  to  th< 
with  both  toes  touching  the  mark,  and  with  heels  ab< 
feet  apart,  more  or  less,  according  to  his  height, 
position,  being  opposite  the  centre  trap,  he  can  tun 
way  equally  well;  and  it  is  found  that  it  gives  him  fi 
facility,  especially  in  using  the  second  bairel,  than  tl 
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nary  shooting  attitude.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  make 
it  a  rule  that  the  gun  should  be  held  below  the  shoulder  until 
the  trap  is  pulled,  but  this  led  to  so  many  wrangles,  and  on 
the  whole  there  is  so  little  gained  by  having  the  gun  up, 
except  with  single  traps,  that  there  is  now  no  restriction 
whatever.  When  one  trap  only  is  employed,  which  is  very 
rarely  the  case  in  a  match,  the  gun  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  at  the  shoulder,  because  the  shooter  then  covers  the  trap, 
and  the  moment  it  is  open  and  the  bird  rises,  he  pulls,  with 
a  great  chance  of  killing,  especially  if  the  bird  goes  straight 
away.  I^  however,  it  flies  right  or  left,  there  is  no  great 
advantage,  even  with  one  trap.  When  five  are  used,  it  is  a 
positive  disadvantage  to  the  shooter,  unless  there  is  collusion 
between  him  and  the  puller  of  the  traps,  who  may  in  some 
way  indicate  which  he  is  about  to  pull,  and  then  the  gun 
may  cover  that  one  in  readiness  each  time.  Or  the  shooter 
may  make  his  selection,  and  the  puller,  seeing  which  he 
covers,  may  give  him  that  bird  every  time ;  and  this  trick  I 
have  certainly  seen  played  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Where, 
however,'  there  is  any  positive  fraud  practised,  it  is  more 
commonly  done  by  means  of  the  quality  of  the  birds  used  for 
each  of  the  antagonists.  It  is  to  avoid  these  several  chances 
of  trickery  that  it  is  sometimes  arranged  for  each  shooter  to 
pull  for  his  antagonist,  and  certainly  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  plan  if  both  are  skilful  enough  to  execute  it  well ; 
but  it  requires  some  little  practice  to  avoid  showing  before- 
hand which  string  is  going  to  be  puUed,  and  at  the  same  time 
run  no  risk  of  pulling  more  than  one. 

In  shooting  at  pigeons  when  they  turn  right  or  left,  the 
gun  must  be  aimed  considerably  in  front  of  the  bird,  if  it  is 
a  fast  one,  and  turning  either  way,  and  over  its  back  if  going 
straight  away.  Where  two  barrels  are  allowed,  and  the  bird  is 
not  killed  dead,  the  second  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible 
if  the  wing  is  not  evidently  broken ;  for  otherwise  it  may  get 
out  of  shot,  and  the  second  barrel  is  then  useless.  So  aJso  if 
the  bird  is  hit  and  not  disabled,  and  dropping  to  the  ground, 
walks  deliberately  away,  the  second  barrel  should  be  let  go, 
or  the  distance  may  be  too  great  when  it  rises.  A  shot  on 
the  ground,  when  a  bird  is  without  doubt  hit,  is  permitted ; 
and  it  reckons  "dead,*'  although  it  could  probably  have 
escaped  the  boundary  tI  not  shot  a  second  time. 
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In  iparrow  trctpshooting,  the  rise  is  twenty-one  yards,  and 
the  boundary  from  forty  to  sixty  yards  from  the  traps.  The 
roles  are  the  same  as  for  pigeons  in  all  other  respects,  and 
the  directions  for  shooting  will  also  apply,  the  sole  difference 
being  in  the  size  of  the  diot,  which  may  be  No.  8,  9,  or  10. 
When  two  barrels  are  used,  No.  10,  or  even  dost-shot  may 
be  employed  for  the  first  barrel  if  the  gun  scatters  very 
much,  and  No.  8  or  9  for  the  second;  but  so  much  depends 
on  the  pattern  made  at  thirty  and  forty  yards  by  the  gun 
intended  to  be  used,  that  no  positive  directions  can  be 
given  suitable  to  all  cases.  The  best  plan  is  to  use  the  largest 
size  which  will  cover  a  target  sufficiently  dose  to  prevent  a 
sparrow  escaping  at  each  of  the  above  distances ;  and  as  this 
can  readily  be  tried,  the  experiment  should  never  be  neglected. 
Sparrows  often  get  away  when  hard  hit  with  No.  9  or  10, 
which  sizes  do  not  always  break  a  wing-bone  at  forty  yards, 
and  therefore,  unless,  as  before  remarked,  the  gun  scatters 
very  much.  No.  7  or  8  should  be  preferred. 


CHAPTER  III. 
OPEN     SHOOTING. 

OB0U8B  BHOOnHO — ^PABTRTOOE  8H00TIKGI — BRIPE  BHOOmrO. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  nature  of  each  kind  of 
shooting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to  the  varieties  of 
grouse,  partridges,  and  snipe  respectively,  to  the  nature  of 
their  habitat,  the  dogs  used  in  finding  them,  and  the  best 
kind  of  gun  for  killing  them. 

GBOUSE  SHOOTING. 

The  varieties  qfgrotue  which  are  met  with  in  this  country 
are  four,  but  in  America,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  glob^ 
they  are  vastly  more  numerous.  Of  these  four  the  capercaillie  is 
very  rarely  found  in  Great  Britain,  having  only  recently  been 
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ve-iniroduced  into  Scotland  after  being  completely  extermi- 
nated. It  is,  however,  tolerably  common  in  Sweden,  but  is 
every  year  becoming  more  and  more  scarce  there.  The  black 
grouse  (or  black  cock  and  grey  hen,  as  the  male  and  female 
birds  are  called)  is,  on  the  contiury,  common  enough;  but 
the  shooting  of  this  variety  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  red  grouse,  which  is  the  kind  usually  meant  in  speak- 
ing of  grouse  or  grouse  shooting.  Black  grouse  are  met  with 
in  the  south  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  north;  and  in 
Scotland,  and  are  also  commonly  found  in  Scandinavia, 
imd  occasionally  in  Russia,  Poland,  Qermany,  France,  and 
Holland.  On  the  other  hand,  red  grouse  are  peculiar  to  the 
British  isles,  being  found  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  as 
well  as  Scotland,  which  last  has,  however,  given  the  distinc- 
tive name  "  Scoticus**  to  this  species.  Lastly,  the  ptarmigan, 
though  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
is  chiefly  confined  to  still  colder  climes,  being  common  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  from  which  many  are  annually  sent  to 
the  markets  of  this  country.  The  following  is  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  each : — 

The  Capebcaillie,  Wood  Grouse,  or  Cock  op  the  Wood 
{Tetrao  urogaUus)  is  so  much  larger  than  the  other  Tetrao- 
nidce,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  enough  of  the  family 
character  to  identify  it,  that  it  is  needless  to  occupy  space  in 
minutely  describing  its  generic  characters.  Since  the  year 
1760,  or  thereabouts,  this  fine  bird  has  been  quite  unknown 
in  Scotland,  but  after  several  failures  in  other  hands.  Lord 
Breadalbane  has  now  succeeded  in  rearing  a  stock,  which  it 
is  hoped  may  become  completely  naturalized  in  Scotland. 
In  1838  and  1839  Thomas  F.  Buxton,  Esq.,  collected  forty- 
four  birds,  two-thirds  of  which  were  hens,  and  presented 
them  to  his  lordship,  who  turned  some  out  into  the  forest, 
retaining  the  rest  in  a  large  aviary.  Both  sections  bred  well, 
and  the  stock  is  now  greatly  increased,  but  disease  within 
the  last  few  years  has  somewhat  thinned  their  numbers  again. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  difficulty  in  rearing  the  caper- 
caillie  in  confinement;  the  Duchess  of  Athol  and  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby  having  each  succeeded  in  effecting  the  object 
to  some  extent.  It  also  freely  breeds  with  the  black  grouse, 
the  hybrid  partaking  of  the  characters  of  each.     The  male 
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bird  18  mmrly  as  large  as  the  turkey,  the  female  being  con- 
nderahlj  less.  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground,  and  ^e  hen 
lays  about  eight  or  nine  eggs. 

The  Black  Grouse  or  Black-^^ook  {Tetnio  tetrix\  the 
female  of  which  is  the  gbet  hen,  is  chiefly  confined  in  Great 
Britain  to  Scotland,  and  the  most  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land; but  it  is  also  found  in  Sussex,  Surrey,  Berkshire^ 
Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Worces- 
tershire, Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire.  On  the  Continent  it 
is  common  enough  in  the  most  northerly  countries,  especially 
Scandinavia  and  Bussia.  The  generic  eha/racters  are  as 
follows  : — Body  of  the  male  black,  with  a  beautiful  glossy  blue 
over  the  neck  and  back;  wing  coverts  brownish,  greater 
coverts  white,  forming  a  white  spot  on  the  shoulder  when 
the  wing  is  closed ;  tail  black,  and  much  forked ;  1^  and 
thighs  covered  with  mottled  feathers ;  toes  toothed ;  the  eye 
has  a  red  spot  above  and  a  white  one  below  it ;  weight  about 
four  pounds.  The  hen  is  only  half  the  weight  of  the  cock  ; 
in  colour  she  is  barred  with  dusky  red  and  black  above,  and 
dusky  red  and  white  below ;  her  tail  is  slightly  forked,  but 
not  nearly  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  cock.  The  length  of  the 
black  cock  is  twenty-two  inches,  of  the  grey  hen  seventeen  to 
eighteeiL  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground,  frequently  under 
a  low  thick  bush,  and  with  very  few  materials.  The  eggs 
are  about  six  or  eight  in  number,  of  a  yellowish  white, 
spotted  and  speckled  with  orange  brown ;  they  are  two 
inches  long,  by  one  inch  five  lines.  Black  grouse  do  not 
pair,  and  l£e  hens  are  not  attended  by  the  cocks  from  the 
time  when  the  former  begin  to  sit,  after  which  the  males 
assemble  together,  and  until  the  latter  part  of  the  season  are 
rarely  seen  to  associate  either  with  the  young  birds  or  with 
the  old  hens.  In  their  first  plumage  all  the  young  birds  re- 
semble the  hen,  but  towards  the  end  of  August  or  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  the  young  cocks  moult  and  assume  the 
black  colour  peculiar  to  the  adult  condition  of  the  sex.  While 
undergoing  this  transformation,  these  young  birds  are  mottled 
with  black,  and  look  very  ragged  and  patchy;  but  as  the  old 
cocks  are  tough  and  dry  when  dressed,  these  marks  of  youth 
are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  gourmand.  A  young  black- 
cock whidi  has  still  a  few  grey  feathers  is  in  perfection,  the 
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flaToar  of  those  with  most  of  the  grey  feathers  vemainiDg 
being  somewhat  insipid.  TJiefood  of  tiie  bkck-cook  varies 
with  the  season. ;  in  summer  he  feeds  upon  the  tops  of  the 
heath,  grass  seeds,  &c. ;  in  autumn  berries  of  various  kinds 
will  be  found  in  his  crop,  together  with  com  and  other  seeds 
in  districts  where  this  kind  of  food  is  plentiful ;  lastly,  in  the 
winter,  the  young  shoots  of  the  various  pine  trees  afford 
these  birds  the  means  of  support  in  the  absence  of  com, 
which  is,  however,  sometimes  supplied  to  them  in  the  same 
way  as  for  pheasanta  Black  grouse  breed  both  with  the 
eapercaillie  and  the  pheasant,  and  even  between  them  and 
the  red  grouse  it  has  been  asserted  that  in  some  rare  in- 
stances a  hybrid  has  been  produced,  one  of  which  is  figured 
in  "  The  Moor  and  the  Loch,**  by  Mr.  Colquhoun.  There  is 
also  no  doubt  that  a  hybrid  between  the  black  grouse  and 
subalpine  ptarmigan  has  been  met  with,  one  of  them  being 
represented  in  Yarrell's  '^  British  Birds,"  at  page  349,  as  a 
pflj:t  of  the  fauna  of  Scandinavia,  on  the  authority  of 
M.  Nileson.  Black  grouse  are  easily  reared  in  confinement, 
but  require  plenty  of  space. 

The  Red  Grouse  {Lagopua  Scoticus)  is  peculiar  to  the 
British  isles;  in  the  higher  and  colder  parts  of  which  they 
are  to  be  found,  inhabiting  wild  and  extensive  heaths  and 
moors.  This  species  differs  from  the  eapercaillie  and  black 
grouse  in  pairing,  while  they  are  polygamous.  Bed  grouse 
are  found  in  coveys  or  packs  throughout  the  winter;  in  the 
early  part  of  which  each  of  these  is  composed  of  the  two  old 
bircLs  and  their  young  ones,  called  a  covey;  but  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  several  of  these  join  together,  some- 
times to  a  number  greatly  exceeding  that  of  one  brood,  and 
then  properly  denominated  a  pack.  The  nest  is  formed  of 
hay  and  grass,  arranged  in  a  hollow  of  the  ground,  generally 
under  a  tuft  of  heather.  The  eggs  are  from  eight  to  fifteen 
in  number,  the  ground  colour  being  reddish  white,  closely 
covered  with  blotches  of  umber  brown;  length,  one  inch 
and  three-quarters;  breadth,  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  The 
laying  generally  begins  at  the  end  of  March,  and  is  con- 
cluded towards  the  latter  part  of  April  or  beginning  of 
IVIay.  The  young  brood  leave  the  nest  a.s  soon  as  hatched, 
and  both  the  cock  and  hen  watch  them  closely,  taking  them 
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into  those  parts  of  the  moor  where  their  food  is  near  the 
ground  The  young  birds  feed  on  the  shoots  of  the  ling  and 
fine  leaves  of  the  heather,  together  with  the  leaves  and 
berries  of  the  fine-leaved  wortle.  Both  old  and  young  will 
take  grain  or  seeds  of  any  of  the  grass  tribe  when  they  meet 
with  them,  in  addition  to  the  food  which  I  have  already 
alluded  to,  and  which  forms  their  regular  diet  The  general 
characters  of  the  red  grouse  are  as  foUows: — Bill  very  short, 
and  clothed  at  the  base  with  feathers;  upper  mandible 
convex,  and  bent  down  at  the  point;  eyebrows  naked;  wings 
short,  concave,  with  the  third  and  fourth  feathers  the 
longest;  tail  square  at  the  end  in  most  cases;  1^  and  feet 
completely  feathered;  hind  toe  very  short,  and  barely 
touching  the  ground  with  the  tip  of  the  nail  There  is  a 
great  d^erence  in  the  size  and  also  in  the  plumage  of  grouse, 
according  to  the  district  in  which  they  are  found  All  are 
more  or  less  marked  with  brown,  white,  and  black,  but  the 
shades  of  these,  and  consequently  the  predominating  colour, 
will  vary  from  a  dark  to  a  light  brown.  Mr.  Yarrell  thus 
minutely  describes  a  male  bird  in  his  first  year*s  plumage, 
killed  in  December: — Beak  black;  irides  hsizel,  with  a  cre- 
scentic  patch  of  vermilion-red  skin  over  the  eye,  fringed  at 
its  upper  free  edges;  head  and  neck  reddish  brown,  more 
rufous  than  any  other  part  of  the  bird;  back,  wing,  and  tail 
coverts  chesnut  brown,  barred  transversely  and  speckled  with 
black ;  distributed  among  the  plumage  are  several  feathers 
in  which  the  ground  colour  is  of  a  bright  yellowish  brown; 
all  the  quill  feathers  dark  umber  brown;  the  secondaries 
and  the  tertials  edged  on  the  outside,  and  freckled  with 
lighter  brown;  the  tail  of  eighteen  feathers — the  seven  on 
each  outside  dark  umber  brown,  the  four  middle  feathers 
chesnut  brown,  barred  with  black;  on  the  breast  the 
plumage  is  darker  than  on  the  sides,  almost  black,  and 
tipped  with  white;  the  chesnut-brown  feathers  on  the 
sides,  flanks,  belly,  veut,  and  under  tail  coverts,  tipped  with 
white;  legs  and  toes  covered  with  short  greyish-white 
feathers;  claws  long,  bluish-brown  colour  at  the  base,  nearly 
white  at  the  end  The  old  male  has  many  of  the  body-feathers 
tipped  with  yellow,  and  the  red  colour  is  of  a  lighter  tint. 
Sometimes  grouse  are  met  with  of  a  cream  colour,  and  of 
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all  intermediate  shades.  The  whole  length  of  the  cock  is 
abont  sixteen  inches  on  the  average,  and  his  weight  about 
twenty-four  ounces  and  a  hal£  The  hen  is  smaller,  averaging 
in  weight  about  twenty-three  ounces.  The  patch  of  naked 
skin  over  the  eye  is  also  smaller.  The  red  and  brown  tints 
are  likewise  lighter  in  colour,  and  the  plumage  ia  more 
variegated.  In  the  summer,  all  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  and  neck  are  a  yellowish  chesnut  with  a 
few  black  spots;  those  of  the  lower  neck,  breast,  back,  wing, 
and  tail  coverts,  are  brown,  transversely  barred  with  black 
and  tipped  with  yellow.  Red  grouse  have  been  bred  in 
aviaries,  and  in  this  way  they  may  be  brought  up  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  but  they  are  difficult  birds  to  rear,  and 
the  plan  is  not  a  profitable  one.  Although  usually  pairing, 
there  is  reliable  evidence  that  a  single  cock  has  been  seen  to 
mate  with  two  hens  in  several  instances. 

The  PrARMiQAN  {Lagopua  albtu)  la  the  smallest  of  the 
grouse  found  in  this  country,  and  is  now  confined  to  the- 
tops  of  the  high  ranges  of  hills  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land and  also  in  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys.  In  Ireland  and 
Wales  it  is  not  known.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  i& 
met  with  on  most  of  the  elevated  mountain  ranges,  and  its 
range  extends  to  Greenland  and  the  most  northerly  parts  of 
North  America.  In  Norway  another  species  {Lagoptts  avb' 
cUpinus)  IB  often  confounded  with  it;  but  this  is  a  larger  bird,, 
and  inhabits  a  higher  range  of  the  mountains.  The  male 
ptarmigan  of  Scotland  has  the  following  changes  of  plumage : 
In  winter,  the  beak,  lore,  and  a  small  patch  behind  the  eye, 
are  black;  irides  ydlowish  brown;  over  the  eye  a  naked  red 
akin;  almost  all  the  plumage  pure  white;  shafts  of  the 
primary  quill  feathers  black;  the  four  upper  tail  feathers 
white,  the  fourteen  other  tail  feathers  black  tipped  with 
white;  legs  and  toes  white;  the  claws  black.  The  male  in 
May  and  November  has  the  throat  white ;  head  and  neck 
mottled  with  blackish  and  speckled-grey  feathers,  a  few 
others  with  narrow  bars  of  black  and  ochrous  yellow;  the- 
white  feathers  assuming  the  greyish  black  by  a  change  of  the 
colour,  as  particularly  observed  in  progress  in  a  male  bird  in< 
March,  when  the  few  feathers  which  were  then  growing  were- 
all  greyish  black;  the  breast,  back,  and  upper  tail  feathers 
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nearly  uniform  speckled  grey ;  the  fourteen  under  tail  feathers 
black;  the  wings,  the  under  surfsu^e  of  the  body,  and  the  legs 
white.  The  length  of  a  male  is  fifteen  inches  and  a  quarter; 
the  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  is  pure  white  in 
winter,  like  the  male  already  described,  except  that  she  has 
no  short  black  feather  before  or  behind  the  eye.  By  the  end 
of  April,  the  female  has  assumed  almost  as  much  mixture  of 
feather  (barred  black  and  ochrous  yellow  with  white  tipi^)  as 
the  male  bird  has  of  those  which  are  grey.  According  to 
Tarrell,  a  female  bird  from  Scotland  bought  in  the  London 
market,  during  the  second  week  in  May,  1839,  was  much 
further  advanced,  having  the  whole  of  the  head,  neck,  back, 
rump,  upper  tail  coverts,  upper  part  of  the  breast  and  sides, 
covered  with  feathers  of  greyish  black  and  yellow  in  bars, 
many  of  them  still  retaining  the  white  line  (see  '^  Yarrell*s 
British  Birds,"  vol.  ii.  p.  367.)  In  September  the  upper 
surface  has  become  of  a  mottled  grey,  and  the  under  patches 
have  some  grey  feathers  among  the  yellow  ones;  as  the 
autumn  advances,  the  yellow  feathers  are  shed,  and  then  the 
grey  ones,  leaving  the  plumage  of  a  pure  white.  The  length 
of  the  female  averages  fourteen  inches  and  a  half  Like  the 
red  grouse,  the  ptarmigan  pairs  early  in  spring,  and  the  hen 
lays  eight  to  ten  eggs,  generally  on  the  bare  ground,  among 
large  stones.  The  eggs  are  yellowish  white,  sparingly  blotched 
and  spotted  with  dark  brown,  length  one  inch  and  two- 
tliirds,  breadth  one  inch  and  a  sixth.  The  ptarmigan  feeds 
on  the  berries,  seeds,  and  young  shoots  of  alpine  plants.  The 
brood  or  family  keep  together  till  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
they  break  up.  They  have  never  been  reared  in  confine- 
ment; but  in  a  wild  state  they  are  not  so  difficult  to  approach 
as  the  red  grouse,  sometimes  appearing  to  be  actually  so  dull 
and  stupid,  that,  as  Mr.  Colqidioun  asserts,  by  throwing  a 
stone  at  the  pack  they  may  frequently  be  made  to  crouch 
on  the  groimd  till  they  are  walked  up.  According  to  Mr. 
MacgilUvray,  "  When  squatted,  they  utter  no  soimd,  their 
object  being  to  conceal  themselves ;  and  if  you  discover  the 
one  from  which  the  ciy  has  proceeded,  you  generaUy  find  him 
on  the  top  of  a  stone,  ready  to  spring  off  the  moment  you 
show  any  sign  of  hostility.  If  you  throw  a  stone  at  him,  he 
rises,  utters  his  call,  and  is  immediately  joined  by  all  the 
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individuals  around,  which,  to  your  sorprisey  if  it  be  your 
first  rencontre,  you  see  spring  up  one  by  one  from  the  bare 
ground.  They  generally  fly  off  in  a  loose  body,  with  a 
direct  and  moderately  rapid  flight,  resembling,  but  lighter 
than,  that  of  the  red  grouse,  and  settle  on  a  distant  part  of 
the  mountain,  or  betake  themselves  to  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring summits,  perhaps  more  than  a  mile  distant.  In 
winter  several  families  of  ptarmigan  associate,  forming  a 
flocky  and  fifty  in  number  have  been  seen  together." 

THE  M00B8. 

The  eapereaiUie  and  the  ptarmigan  are  both  so  rare  that  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  ground  upon  which  they 
are  found,  beyond  the  slight  notice  which  has  been  given  of 
each  in  the  several  descriptions  of  these  birds.  But  red 
grouse  and  black  game  constitute  the  staple  of  the  grouse 
shooters  amusement,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  which 
they  frequent  should  be  well  known  before  the  young  sports- 
man commits  himself  to  this  kind  of  work.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  deerstalking,  there  is  no  species  of  British  sport 
which  so  thoroughly  tasks  the  energies  of  man  as  grouse 
shooting,  if  it  is  pui*sued  with  energy  and  spirit;  for  though 
it  may  be  possible  for  the  lover  of  nature  to  saunter  away  a 
nioming  among  the  beautiful  scenery  which  is  generally 
displaye^l  to  his  gaze,  without  any  great  fatigue,  yet  if  the 
bag  is  to  be  filled,  he  must  keep  up  a  steady,  unflagging 
walk  over  hill  and  dale,  and  generally  over  heather  or  rough 
ground  of  some  kind,  which  will  make  him  lift  his  legs 
higher  than  is  convenient  to  muscles  uneducated  to  the  task. 
Kow  and  then,  also,  he  must  expect  to  sink  ankle  deep,  or  a 
little  deeper  perhaps,  in  a  bog,  which  species  of  ground  is  to 
be  found  on  almost  every  moor.  Indeed,  it  is  from  the 
peaty  and  naturally  poor  nature  of  the  soil  that  those  ex- 
tensive districts  known  as  "  moors"  are  not  cultivated  in  the 
ordinary  way;  grasses  of  a  very  poor  description,  heather, 
and  ling  being  their  chief  products,  as  far  as  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  concerned.  Independently  of  game,  sheep  and 
cattle  are  the  only  stock  which  are  fed  on  these  moors,  and  the 
proportion  of  these  per  acre  is  very  small  as  compared  even 
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with  the  downs  of  England.  Of  late  yean,  by  bnming  a 
large  tract  of  heather  every  year,  which  greatly  enoouragea 
the  growth  of  grass  for  a  time,  the  amount  of  stock  which 
the  moors  will  carry  has  been  enormously  increased;  but 
this  gain  to  the  sheep-fiurmer  is  a  loss  to  the  sportsmani 
inasmuch  as  that  grouse  require  a  high  growth  of  heather 
for  protection,  and  plenty  of  young  shoots  for  food,  both  of 
which  wants  are  interfered  with  by  burning;  in  addition  to 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  sheep,  is  the  dis- 
turbance to  the  grouse  increased,  not  merely  from  these 
animals  themselves,  but  from  the  necessary  supervision  by 
the  shepherds  and  tiieir  dogs.  All  these  circumstances  com- 
bined, together  with  the  grouse  disease^  which  seems  to  in- 
•crease  in  proportion  to  the  inroads  of  the  sheep,  appear  to  be 
.gradually  interfering  with  the  moors  as  nurseries  for  game; 
but  more  serious  than  all  is  the  system  of  poaching  which  is 
carried  on,  both  in  the  breeding  season  and  also  in  the  autumn. 
The  nests  of  these  birds  are  now  systematically  robbed  of  their 
eggs,  which  are  sold,  partly  to  stock  other  moors,  and  partly 
to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  gourmands,  who  care  nothing  how 
they  spoil  sport  so  long  as  their  palates  are  gratified.  This 
subject,  however,  will  be  more  satis&ctorily  discussed  under 
Book  YL,  in  which  the  various  devices  of  poachers  will  be 
met  with  corresponding  remedies  as  far  as  they  are  known; 
and  the  nature  of  the  grouse  disease  will  also  be  discussed. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  fatigue  of 
walking  the  moors  is  not  to  be  lightly  encountered  except  by 
those  in  possession  of  health  and  strength.  The  invalid,  or 
naturally  weakly  sportsman,  should  make  up  his  mind  either 
to  put  up  with  an  inferior  bag,  or  else  he  must  take  to  a 
shooting  pony,  which  will  enable  him  to  get  over  nearly  as 
much  ground  as  his  more  active  friends.  Furnished  with  a 
well-broken  animal  of  this  class  he  may  generally  keep  within 
reach  of  his  dogs ;  but  it  wiU  often  happen,  nevertheless,  that 
he  will  be  obliged  to  make  slight  detours,  where  an  active 
man  on  foot  could  readily  go  straight  to  his  point  The  air 
of  the  moors  is  generally  of  a  very  bracing  character,  and 
many  men  can  take  severe  exercise  on  them  who  would  be 
incapable  of  going  through  a  walk  of  half-a-dozen  miles  in 
length  after  partridges  in  the  south.     On  some  moors  the 
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acoommodation  is  pretty  good,  but  generally  speaking  the 
sportsman  must  be  content  to  rough  it;  and  unless  he  takes 
his  cook  with  him,  he  will  find  the  fare  of  a  very  primitive 
character.  Mountain  mutton,  salmon,  and  grouse  are  deli- 
cacies of  the  most  delicious  kind,  but  taujours  perdrix  tires 
any  stomach,  and  a  month  of  this  fare,  with  no  other  addi- 
tion, will  generally  satisfy  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  such 
viands,  especially  if  the  exercise  has  been  confined  to  the 
amount  which  a  shooting  pony  gives;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
a  hard  day's  walking  wiU  make  even  oat-cakes  taste  well  to 
the  Englishman's  pidate,  and  that  is  no  slight  test  of  its  good 
effects. 
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This  is  a  mbjtet  which  has  been  discussed  with  great  ani- 
mation ever  since  the  sport  became  general,  and  it  is  one 
which  is  by  no  means  settled  to  this  day.  The  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  is,  however,  in  favour  of  the  setter, 
though  ktterly,  I  think,  the  pointer  has  been  gaining  ground, 
especially  with  those  who  use  their  dogs  for  partridges  as  welL 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  has  several  good  qualities 
more  fully  developed  than  the  other,  but  to  counterbalance 
these  are  nearly  as  many  bad  ones,  so  that  it  is  only  by 
striking  a  balance  that  any  opinion  can  be  arrived  at ;  and 
as  most  people  judge  from  the  facts  which  they  themselves 
have  witne£Bed,  so  each  person  who  forms  an  opinion  will  be 
a  setter  or  pointer  fancier  according  as  he  happens  to  have 
bad  a  good  one,  or,  perhaps  a  superior  brace,  of  either  of 
these  dogs.  That  extraordinary  animals  of  each  kind  are 
occasionally  met  with,  no  one  will  deny ;  and  it  would  generally 
be  a  toss  up  in  any  company  whether  there  would  be  more 
votes  in  favour  of  the  experience  of  tlie  majority  supporting 
the  claims  of  the  pointer  or  the  setter;  but  still,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  a  slight  preponderance  as  regards  grouse 
(jper  se)  would  be  found  to  exist  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
quantity  of  ground  required  to  be  beaten,  the  extent  of  the 
range,  the  rough  nature  of  the  surface,  which  quickly  strips 
the  feet  and  legs  of  the  delicate  pointer,  all  demand  a  dog 
with  great  power  of  endurance,  considerable  speed  and  range, 
and  legs  and  feet  well  clothed  with  hair.     These  are  all  found 
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fullj  developed  in  the  setter,  and  his  want  of  steadiness,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  pointer,  is  soon  cured  by  the  work 
which  he  has  to  perform.  So,  also,  although  the  season  for 
grouse  is  three  weeks  earlier  tiian  that  for  partridges^  yet  the 
air  is  so  cool  on  the  moors  that  the  dogs  do  not  suffer  nearly 
so  much  in  August  from  heat  as  they  do  in  September  on 
the  low  grounds  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  frequented  by  the 
partridge  shooter.  Water  is  also  generally  in  abundance; 
and  hence  it  is  found  by  experience  that  a  team  of  good 
setters  will,  in  grousing,  beat  an  equally  good  lot  of  pointers, 
each  being  composed  of  first-rate  animals  of  their  kind. 
Yery  many  excellent  dogs  of  the  latter  variety  are  met  with 
occasionally,  but  as  a  class  they  are  deficient  in  courage,  and, 
partly,  from  being  bred  for  partridge  shooting,  their  range 
is  too  limited,  and  their  feet  and  legs  soon  become  sore  for 
want  of  the  natural  covering  of  hair  peculiar  to  the  setter. 
A  cross  between  the  two,  called  "  the  dropper,**  is  sometimes 
found  to  produce  an  excellent  dog,  combining  the  good 
qualities  of  each ;  but  to  breed  one  good  one  in  a  dozen  puppies 
is  quite  the  highest  average,  the  other  eleven  being  gene- 
rally defective  in  some  respects.  Kussian  setters  have  also 
been  tried  in  the  north,  but  their  coats  are  too  long  and 
woolly  to  work  well  in  heather,  and  they  have  never  been 
approved  of  there,  nor  are  they  now  very  common  anywhere 
in  this  country.  My  advice,  therefore,  to  those  who  want 
dogs  for  grouse  shooting  only,  is  to  have  a  team  of  setters, 
taking  care  that  the  breed  is  a  good  one,  and  that  they  are 
well  broken,  and  worked  up  to  the  day  before  the  12th  of 
August,  so  as  to  insure  their  steadiness.  If,  however,  the 
same  dogs  are  also  to  be  used  in  partndge  shooting,  it  is  quite 
a  doubtful  question ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  prefer  a  hardy 
and  high-couraged  breed  of  pointers,  as  they  are  more  readily 
made  to  accommodate  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  range 
than  are  settei's,  who  are  naturally  more  self-willed  and 
headstrong.  Indeed,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  setter 
is  never  broken;  for  however  steady  he  may  be,  if  he  is 
allowed  to  rest  for  a  week,  his  courage  is  so  high  that  he  will 
show  a  little  wildness,  while  a  thoroughly  broken  pointer  is 
to  be  depended  on  from  season  to  season,  unless  he  is  spoilt 
by  bad  shooting  or  bad  management  of  some  kind. 
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THE  QUK  FOB  GROUSE  8H00TINO. 

In  the  very  early  pari  qfthe  eeouon  long  shots  do  not  often 
occur,  bnt  afterwards  they  are  the  role,  and  unless  a  gun  hits 
hard  it  is  comparatively  useless.  Most  men,  therefore, 
select  a  particularly  hard-shooting  gun  for  this  kind  of  sport, 
and  if  their  strength  is  equal  to  the  attendant  weight,  they 
like  a  large  bore,  No.  12  being  that  generally  chosen. 
Whether  it  (or  she  as  the  gunmakers  say)  should  be  a 
breech  loader  or  a  muzzle  loader  must  depend  upon  the 
comparatiye  shooting  of  each,  which  we  shall  discuss  in  the 
fourth  book.  It  must  be  remarked  that  scattered  grouse  are 
oftien  met  with,  and  consequently  quick  loading  is  an  essential 
to  a  good  bag;  but  unless  the  gun  is  also  a  strong  hitter,  the 
good  quality  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  this  defect. 
The  question  requires  a  long  experience  to  decide  it;  but  I 
am  persuaded,  firom  the  evidence  of  others  who  have  tried 
both,  and  ftom  my  own  experiments,  that  on  the  whole  the 
breech  loader  will  be  found  to  be  the  more  serviceable  tool. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  go  into  my  i-easons  for 
this  conclusion  here,  but  they  will  be  found  at  length  in  the 
fourth  book.  The  shot  most  useful  in  the  month  of  August 
is  No.  6 ;  afterwards,  some  people  employ  No.  5,  or  load  one 
barrel  with  Na  6  and  the  other  with  No.  5. 

DBESS  AND  ACCESSORIES.    . 

In  choosing  the  dress  for  grousing,  two  things  are  especially 
to  be  considered  : — First,  what  colour  will  least  attract  the 
attention  of  the  grouse  f  and,  secondly,  what  material  will 
be  most  comfortable  to  the  wearer )  It  is  found  by  experi- 
ence that  a  mixed  pattern  (such  as  the  plainer  Scotch  plaids), 
will  harmonize  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  on  that 
account  is  found  to  suit  well.  The  heather  pattern  is  also 
especially  recommended,  being  partly  made  up  of  the  exact 
colour  of  the  blossom  of  that  plant.  Such  are  the  best 
colours,  and  this  being  settled,  the  only  other  requisite  is  the 
texture  of  which  the  dress  sho\ild  be  composed.  I  have 
already  remarked  that  the  temperature  of  the  moors  is  much 
colder  than  that  of  more  southerly  and  less  exposed  regions, 


VLLi  frrm.  -ame  wcsieA  znge  tkj  nm  to  sfttnci  tin 
cj.-ixisii.  ui£  'itfoix  »ix  aikd  niit  are  oomtantlj  to  be  cx- 
MTMi  X:  V.  fverr  a&»  cf  ezpaieDee  knows  that  wooDoi 
TDhstrsL^  kr»  xjtie  id:m6  jnfKr  ^  sac&  chmgeB  from  diy  to 
-Tf^  loii  fr.-oL  A  v^usL  to  ft  ooU  Mnpentiire,  end  so  wooUen 
Ti'iLjits  sz>£  frKss  &K  ibe  calr  proper  erddes  Ibr  the  upper 
jj^rctfc  s  :c  ur^  r^.-Qn^  sbocM'.  In  fine  venther  a  thin 
iMcv;.  :ci  Rill  cc  wxL  maj  be  adopted ;  but  when  the  air 
»  d^vi  .'c  i^HTp  if  a  c^^asce  of  rain  or  mkt^  a  stouter  kind 
^.vil>i  Sf  re:  .>r.  ai:i  the  chaaee  of  a  hot  son  risked  in  pre- 
ifreow  tx"  4r:*.-£s  ^'f  r^mmatiB^  which  are  sore  when  the 
s^Lizi  »  r^.>€  svifi»i::2j  prx^tected.  Flannel  shoold  also  be 
irTar^^Cr  worn  next  the  ddn,  without  whidi  safiBgoaid 
fTx^rsL  t^  ci.xst  rc4>ust  will  oocaoonally  oontmct  a  severe 
K\vi  «'c  7i:<'U2:aiio  attack.  It  is  trae  that  the  lower  moon 
ar(f  AXM^inii^  <xti>^fflelT  hot  in  Angost^  and  in  sneh  eaies 
a  V.neu  "raoic^  n*.dT  W  worn  orer  thin  flannel:  bnt  few 
»:vrts32<^r*  cv>  thivuj:h  the  dar  without  a  rest  in  the  middle 
o:  i:  :Vr  *.'.;::obi'or..  and  if  thev  have  nothing  on  but  a  thin 
liv.t'v.  ;.-ioko:«  a  cl.ill  is  almost  sore  to  result.  The  fiuhion 
\\t'  (ho  ojkv  mill  of  course  be  consulted  by  those  who  follow 
the  dio:»:os  of  this  fxitjfarU  goddess ;  but  let  what  will  be 
j^'uonl*.]y  worn,  the  clothing  for  grouse  shooting  should  be 
K\VH\  »s^  as  to  give  the  limbs  full  liberty  of  action.  For  the 
h«\*id,  a  oip  or  light  felt  hat  is  the  best  protection;  the 
former  Iviug  of  some  woollen  material  rendered  waterproof 
bv  the  pre}v«Riiion  which  is  now  used  for  that  purpose^ 
without  iiu{H\liDi;  the  evaporation  from  the  skin.  As  to 
the  t\vt«  they  shoxild  be  invested  with  lambVwool  socks,  and 
iu  \^Ht«  thev  are  inclined  to  blister,  these  should  be  well 
niMHsl.  Ivth  inside  and  out,  with  slightly  damped  soap.  Of 
KH«t«  or  sthix^  every  one  should  wear  that  particular  kind 
to  which  hi»  ftvt  are  accustomed  ;  for  a  change  from  one  to 
another  causes  pressure  in  fresh  places,  and  is  often  Texy 
distiw^iu);.  Si^me  wear  laced  ankle  boots,  others  "Bsl- 
inoiiilii,'*  and  others,  ap^ain,  Wellingtons  made  on  purpose^ 
that  i!^  with  nailed  soles;  but  in  any  case  the  soles  should 
I  Ml  Htout,  and  rendered  rough  by  means  of  nails,  while  the 
•It.  Nhoulil  l>o  insured  by  previously  wearing  them.  To  render 
tlu'in  wateqiroof  there  are  numberless  receipts,  which  must 
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aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  leather  nsecL  Some 
aow  wear  enamelled  leather,  which  for  a  time  is  in 
impervious  to  water,  and  this  must  be  dressed,  as  the 
9e  cracks,  with  a  polish  sold  on  purpose,  composed 
J  of  india  rubber.  Calf  skin,  on  the  contrary,  will  not 
this  kind  of  varnish,  and  it  should  be  kept  well 
ated  with  a  composition  made  of  boiled  linseed  oil  one 
bees*  wax,  resin,  of  each  four  ounces,  melted  together 
(tirred  till  cold. 

\6  aecessoriea  wiU  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  gun 
ti  is  used,  that  is,  whether  a  breech  loader  or  a  mu^e 
(T.  If  the  former,  nothing  is  required  but  the  loaded 
Ldges,  which  may  be  carried  in  a  case,  or  loose  in  the 
at,  and  in  addition,  the  little  instrument  which  is  some- 
\  required  to  extract  cartridge  cases  after  firing.  For 
itter,  you  must  take  a  powder  flask,  shot  pouch,  cap 
tr,  wadding,  aud  nipple-wrench.  In  addition  to  these, 
\  whistle  is  required,  and  if  you  work  your  own  dogs,  a 
should  never  be  forgotten.  The  "  gillie"  will  also  carry 
issentials  for  the  game  which  you  are  to  kill,  and  any 
I  ammunition,  as  well  as  a  gun  cover,  and  if  you  are 
^^ardless  of  weather,  a  waterproof  coat  for  yourself. 

UANAGEHENT  OF  THE  BEAT. 

iia  exciting  sport  is  conducted  very  differently  in  the 
'  part  of  the  season,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  it. 
le  former,  unless  the  birds  are  unusually  wild,  almost 
method  of  beating,  so  long  as  the  dogs  can  work  up 
,  will  enable  you  to  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  shots ; 
towards  the  end  of  September,  or,  indeed,  sometimes 
1  earlier,  some  precautions  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
sport.  A  good  marker  is  almost  as  essential  to  grouse 
ung  as  a  good  dog,  and  among  equally  good  shots,  he 
is  best  provided  in  this  particular  will  show  by  far  the 
bag  at  the  end  of  the  season.  In  grouse  shooting,  it  is  a 
)lan  to  leave  any  ground  unbeaten  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
r  ;  these  birds  are  most  capricious  in  their  fancies,  and 
will  be  found  on  one  day  where  not  a  bird,  perhaps, 
o  be  seen  on  the  previous  one.     It  will,  however,  always 
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be  desirable  to  beat  towards  the  centre  of  the  moor,  so  as  to 
avoid  driving  the  game  off  it,  and  for  this  purpose  the  ex* 
perienced  hand  begins  from  the  leeward  side,  so  as  to  beat  up 
wind,  and  towards  the  middle  of  his  moor.  Having  com- 
menced at  eight  or  nine  o*clock,  by  one  or  two  the  whole  of 
that  side  will  have  been  beaten ;  for  when  the  grouse  are  as 
numerous  as  they  ought  to  be  early  in  the  season,  it  will 
scarcely  answer  to  follow  up  each  pack,  as  must  be  done 
later  on  in  the  year.  At  the  same  time  the  centre  of  the 
moor  will  have  been  filled  with  the  disturbed  coveys,  many 
of  which  are  more  or  less  scattered.  Then,  with  a  carefik 
brace  of  dogs,  he  must  proceed  to  beat  this  ground  systemar 
tically,  which  will  probably  occupy  the  shooter  till  the  end 
of  the  day ;  but  on  no  account  should  he  work  on  fiurther, 
towards  the  windward  side  of  his  moor,  for  fear  of  sending 
his  birds  off  it  and  into  another.  Beyond  these  simple 
directions,  experience  must  be  the  guide  in  conducting  the 
beat,  and  on  hilly  ground  no  one  but  a  person  accustomed 
to  that  particular  locality  can  give  useful  advice.  GeneraUy 
speaking,  grouse  dislike  leaving  their  own  hill,  and  will  fly 
round  and  round  its  sides  if  they  are  followed  up,  just 
putting  the  brow  between  them  and  their  persecutor. 
Later  on  in  the  season  they  take  long  flighte,  either  from 
hill  to  hill,  or  from  the  high  ground  to  the  low,  but  in 
August  they  do  not  often  go  so  far  in  their  flight.  Of  course, 
bare  ground  without  covert  of  any  kind  will  very  rarely  hold 
game,  and  when  this  occurs  it  may  be  left  untried,  as  may 
freshly  burnt  heather,  which  is  never  the  haunt  of  grouse 
by  any  chance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  falls  in  with 
patches  of  heather  of  all  ages,  interspersed  with  green  moss 
and  bogs,  with  here  and  there  a  small  pool  of  water,  the  sports- 
man may  be  in  constant  expectation  of  a  point.  In  hot 
weather,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  grouse  lie  close,  and 
it  requires  a  good  nose  in  the  dog  which  finds  them.  In 
wet  weather  no  sport  can  be  obtained,  the  birds  being  in 
sheltered  situations,  where  they  are  with  difliculty  found.  So 
also  in  very  windy  weather  they  are  so  wild  that  they  rarely 
suffer  an  approach,  but  get  up  out  of  shot,  and  are  off  to  the 
next  hill  side. 
tSucIh  18  like  plan  to  be  pursued  early  in  tJie  season,  but  later 
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Ofit  a  Yerj  different  one  most  be  adopted.  It  is  very  seldom 
after  the  first  month  of  grouse  shooting  that  a  shot  can  be 
obtained  nntil  the  covey  or  pack  is  broken,  and  hence  it  must 
be  marked  and  followed  up  with  the  greatest  care  to  avoid 
losing  sight  of  it.  At  any  moderate  range— say  within  fifty 
or  sixty  yards — the  leading  bird  should  be  fired  at»  as^  if  it 
drops^  the  pack  are  almost  sure  to  disperse.  In  such  a  case, 
the  **  gillie"  must  carefully  mark  down  as  many  as  he  can, 
and  these  should  at  once  be  followed  up,  even  if  the  flight  is 
a  long  one,  beating  the  ground  towards  them,  so  as  to  avoid 
loss  of  time.  At  this  season  grouse  almost  always  run  before 
the  dog,  and  therefore  when  he  points,  unless  the  shooter  is 
in  a  line  behind  him,  he  should  make  for  a  spot  considerably 
in  front  of  the  dog,  with  both  barrels  of  his  gun  cocked,  so 
as  to  get  a  quick  "  right  and  left."  In  this  way  single  birds 
will  be  picked  up^  and  sometimes  the  whole  covey  will  be 
bagged  one  after  another.  Towards  evening,  grouse  lie 
better,  and  the  scent  also  improves,  so  that  good  sport  is 
often  met  with  at  this  time  after  a  disappointing  day. 

The  nvmber  of  dogs  required  by  each  party  of  shooters  will 
vary  a  good  deid  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dogs  them- 
selves, and  to  that  of  their  masters,  as  well  as  the  ground. 
On  the  average,  however,  it  is  of  little  use  to  go  to  the  moors 
with  less  than  three  brace,  as  there  are  few  dogs  which  will 
work  longer  than  half  a  day,  and  generally  one  will  be  lame 
or  sick.  Where  two  or  three  guns  beat  in  company,  three 
dogs  will  generally  be  required;  but  for  oue  gun  a  brace  is 
sufficient^  if  they  are  good  raugers;  sometimes  a  third  dog 
working  close  to  the  sportsman  is  an  advantage,  but  he  is 
very  apt  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  ranging  dogs,  who 
become  jealous  of  him,  and  think  their  master  is  paying 
attention  to  another  behind  them.  Six  brace  of  average 
dogs  will  not  be  at  all  too  large  a  kennel  to  take  to  the 
north  by  a  party  who  intend  to  keep  at  their  work  day  after 
day,  especiflily  if  they  consist  of  pointers,  which  will  not  do 
much  more  than  half  what  will  be  accomplished  by  first-rate 
aettera 

Black-^ame  shooting  early  in  the  season  is  a  very  easy 
affidr,  the  hen  and  the  young  birds  being  then  found  in  the 
high  grass  or  rushes  near  water,  the  latter  lying  very  closer 
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and  when  put  up,  flying  slowly  and  HeaTily.  The  old  coekB 
are  not  with  the  youDg  broodB,  being  met  with  either  singly 
or  in  twos,  threes^  or  fours  together,  aooording  to  the  nnmbor 
of  black  game  on  the  moor.  These  last  fly  strong  and  fuit, 
and  are  seldom  to  be  found  a  second  time,  if  not  bagged  at 
once,  as  their  flight  will  generally  be  hr  out  of  boonda 
Later  in  the*  season,  black  game  are  Texy  wild,  and  are 
seldom  to  be  killed  on  the  open  moors,  sinall  ooyerta  near 
cultivated  ground,  where  they  feed  on  the  com,  being  their 
most  likely  haunts,  especially  if  there  are  juniper  trees  in 
them.  In  order  to  get  shots  at  this  time,  these  plantations 
must  be  beaten  towards  the  gan,  who  should  be  thirty  or 
forty  yards  in  advance,  and  on  the  upper  side.  The  beater 
should  keep  outside  and  below,  and  sending  in  a  coaple  of 
steady  spaniels,  he  should  make  a  slight  noise  by  tapping 
the  bushes,  which  will  drive  the  game  out  on  the  shooter^s 
side. 

Both  red  grouse  and  black  game  may  be  driven  as  well 
as  stalked.  In  the  former  mode  the  sportsman  conceals 
himself  behind  a  wall,  a  rock,  or  other  similar  covert  by  or 
near  which  liis  game  may  be  expected  to  fly ;  then  sending 
the  men  round,  they  begin  to  beiat  the  ground  towards  him, 
the  more  experienced  being  very  skilful  in  sending  them  ex- 
actly in  the  direction  of  the  shooter.  This  sport,  however, 
requires  a  quick  eye  and  hand  as  well  as  great  coolness,  for  these 
birds  fly  with  great  velocity  when  fairly  on  the  wing.  Some 
advantage  may  be  gained  by  the  shooter  rising  suddenly  just 
as  the  grouse  is  nearly  over  head,  the  abrupt  view  of  his 
person  causing  the  latter  to  ascend,  and  thus  stopping  the 
rapidity  of  flighty  an  easier  shot  is  obtained.  In  aictlking^  the 
grouse  or  black  game  are  first  discovered  with  the  glass,  and 
then  advantage  is  taken  of  every  inequality  of  ground  to 
approach  within  shot»  avoiding  going  down  wind  with  the 
greatest  care. 

Retrieving  grouse  may  be  eflected  either  by  means  of  the 
pointers  or  setters  which  are  employed  to  find  them,  or  by 
special  retrievers  set  apart  and  broken  for  the  purpose. 
The  former  plan  is  strongly  advocated  by  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son, and  is  adopted  by  a  great  many  grouse  shooters ;  but  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  in  aU  kinds  of  shooting  where  pointers- 
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ftod  setteTB  aie  employed,  these  dogs  should  not  be  allowed 
to  retrieye.  Nothing  is  so  fertile  a  source  of  jealousy  among 
them  as  the  seeing  one  of  their  own  body  sent  for  the 
porpoee  of  '^  seeking  dead,"  while  the  rest  are  expected  to  be 
steady  ^  down  chat^"  The  same  bAd  effect  ia  not  produced 
when  they  see  a  special  retriever  employed;  for  even  if  they 
are  jealous  of  him,  it  does  not  mi^e  them  unsteady  after- 
wards, because  they  are  not  working  together  with  him  in 
their  own  peculiar  department.  All  the  setters  cannot  re- 
trieve at  one  time,  but  one  must  be  selected  to  do  the  work  and 
hence  the  others  consider  themselves  ill-used,  and  will  either 
nfuse  to  back  the  £ivoured  one,  or  will  work  in  a  way  to 
lead  to  the  loss  of  sport  Great  practice,  moreover,  is  essential 
to  saocess  in  retrieving,  and  if  this  is  divided  amongst  three 
or  four  instead  of  being  concentrated  in  one  dog,  a  loss  is 
sustained  which  will  tdl  greatly  against  the  ''bag."  For 
these  reasons,  therefore,  I  ^ould  strongly  advise  that  every 
team  of  pointers  or  setters  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a  thoroughly  well-broken  retriever,  which  may 
be  of  any  of  the  following  kinds.  The  land  retriever 
proper  is  no  doubt  the  small  or  St.  John's  Newfoundland, 
more  or  less  crossed  with  the  setter.  This  produces  the  hand- 
some animal  shown  in  the  engraving  in  the  second  book, 
and  he  will  be  found  to  do  all  that  is  required.  He  may  be 
used  for  water  as  well  as  land,  but  he  is  not  capable  of  so 
much  work  as  the  water  spaniel.  £*rom  his  large  size  also 
he  IB  sometimes  unable  to  follow  the  pheasant  through  the 
runs  of  a  covert,  and  in  this  case  he  is  beaten  by  the  smaller 
dogs  broken  to  retrieve,  such  as  the  cross  of  the  terrier  and 
beagle  exhibited  in  the  background.  The  cross  of  the  rough 
terrier  and  pointer,  advocate  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  for  general  purposes  is  admirable.  A  dog  of 
this  sort  is  represented  in  the  coloured  engraving  in  the 
second  book,  being  intermediate  in  size  between  the  other 
two.  A  little  dog,  between  the  beagle  or  spaniel  and  the 
terrier,  is  sometimes  employed  for  retrieving  partridges  and 
even  pheasants,  but  this  variety  is  too  small  for  carrying 
hares.  One  of  these  also  is  represented  in  the  same  illus- 
tration. 
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As  in  the  case  of  grouse  Bhooting^  I  shall  here  first  allude 
to  the  various  birds  likely  to  be  met  with  on  partridge 
manors,  then  the  nature  of  that  ground,  the  best  dogs  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  these  birds,  and  the  gun  moat  auitable 
for  the  sport 
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The  Common  Partridge  and  the  French  or  ReMeggei 
Partridge  are  the  only  two  varieties  met  with  in  this 
country,  the  latter  being  now  very  rare.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  introduced,  and  bred  in  considerable  numbers  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk;  but  it  was  found  to  give  such  bad  sporty  that  it 
has  been  almost  exterminated. 

The  CoHHON  Partridge  {PerdixeinerioC)  is  so  well-known 
as  to  make  it  uunecessary  to  describe  its  appearance,  and  I 
shall  therefore  do  little  more  than  allude  to  its  habits.  The 
length  of  the  cock  bird  averages  twelve  inches  and  a  hal^  the 
female  being  generally  a  little  smaller.  The  latter  is  also 
distinguished  by  having  the  chesnut-coloured  patch  round 
the  beak  of  a  lighter  shade  and  smaller  in  size  than  that  of 
the  male,  so  that  it  does  not  extend  backwards  beyond  the 
perpendicular  of  the  eyes.  The  lower  breast  also  is  white,  and 
docs  not  put  on  the  dark  chesnut  patch  till  the  second  or 
sometimes  the  third  year.  The  bars  on  the  flanks  are  like- 
wise broader  than  on  the  male.  Young  birds  before  their 
first  moult  may  be  known  by  the  absence  of  the  red  mark 
behind  the  eye  and  by  the  uniformly  brownish-yellow  shade 
of  the  ground-colour  of  their  plumage,  the  bars  being  of  a 
dark  brown.  Partridges  pair  in  February,  and  begin  to  lay 
in  ApriL  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground  with  a  few  leaves 
and  bents,  and  the  spot  selected  is  generally  either  in  mowing 
grass  or  clover,  or  in  com.  The  hen  lays  from  twelve  to 
twenty  eggs,  which  are  of  an  olive-brown  colour,  one  inch 
and  four  lines  long  by  one  inch  in  breadth.  From  thirty  to 
thirty-six  eggs  have  been  found  in  one  nest;  but  in  such, 
instances,  two  hens  must  have  laid  in  it,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens.  The  partridge  sits  twenty-one  days,  and  the 
general  hatching  time  in  the  south  of  England  is  in  the  latter 
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purfe  of  June,  but  occasionally  the  young  birds  come  out  much 
fltflier  in  the  year.  The  young  birds  leave  the  nest  directly, 
bat  they  are  carefully  watched  over  by  both  the  old  birds 
till  they  are  strong  on  the  -wing  and  able  to  take  care  of 
themselyes.  The  stratagems  of  the  old  cock  and  hen  to  draw 
attention  from  their  young  ones  are  most  marvellously  inte- 
resting to  the  lover  of  nature,  and  sometimes  lead  to  the  belief 
that  ti^eir  reasoning  power  is  of  a  high  order.  These  mani- 
festations^ however,  are  considered  to  be  purely  instinctive, 
but  they  certainly  assume  at  times  the  appearance  of  a  higher 
order  of  mental  power.  Both  the  cock  and  hen  will  perform 
the  most  curious  gyrations,  turning  and  twisting  about  with 
apparently  a  broken  wing,  just  as  il  they  were  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  This  of  course  induces  any  inexperienced  person 
to  approach  with  the  view  either  of  giving  assistance  or  of 
malong  a  capture,  but  a  near  proximity  speedily  cures  the 
attack,  and  the  old  hypocrite  moves  off  just  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  witness  of  his  or  her  antics.  In  the  meantime,  the 
other  partner  has  been  leading  off  the  young  brood  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  they  are  speedily  joined  by  the  one 
which  has  been  playing  off  the  tricks  that  have  just 
been  described.  Two  partridges,  when  together,  are  caJled 
^a  pair,"  and  when,  after  the  breeding  season  is  over, 
they  are  unaccompanied  by  young,  they  are  denominated 
^'a  barren  pair,"  which  may  be  either  caused  by  having  lost 
their  nest,  or  from  both  being  of  the  same  sex,  as  will  some- 
times happen  when  there  is  a  preponderance  of  either.  The 
old  and  young  together  constitute  "  a  covey."  These  during 
the  day  are  seldom  seen  on  the  wing,  unless  they  are  dis- 
turbed, but  when  not  on  the  feed,  they  frequent  the  hedge 
sides  of  grass  fields  or  the  banks  of  brooks,  or  they 
"  bather"  in  the  dusty  banks  of  hedgerows,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  parasitical  insects  which  ii^est  their  skins.  In  the 
morning  and  afternoon  they  are  on  the  feed,  which  is  either 
in  the  standing  com  or  in  the  stubble  after  it  is  cut.  At 
dusk  they  "  aJl"  to  one  another,  and  having  assembled,  they 
move  off  to  their  resting-place  for  the  night,  which  is  gene- 
rally on  seeds  or  grass,  where  they  "jug"  or  nestle  close 
together  on  the  ground,  with  their  heads  directed  outwards. 
They  feed  on  com  and  other  seeds,  varying  their  diet  with  a 
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small  proportion  of  insects.  Early  in  the  season  partridges 
fly  a  very  short  distanoe,  generally  dropping  in  the  next 
field  when  they  are  disturbed;  but  towards  November  they 
become  very  wild,  and  often  fly  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  at  a 
great  pace.  On  hilly  ground  they  are  particularly  inclined 
to  these  long  flights.  The  scent  of  the  partridge  is  not  so 
strong  as  that  of  the  grouse,  nor  is  the  ground  which  they 
frequent  so  favourable  to  finding  them  as  that  on  the  moors; 
hence  partridge  shooting  requires  dogs  with  a  better  nose 
and  more  careful  hunting  than  that  of  the  grouse,  and  for 
this  reason  the  pointer  is  preferred  to  the  setter  in  the 
south. 

The  Ked-legoed  or  French  Partridge  {Cacabis  ru/a), 
sometimes  also  called  the  Guernsey  Partridge,  has  long 
been  an  occasional  visitant  to  the  manors  on  the  eastern 
coast ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  con- 
siderable numbers  were  imported  and  turned  out  in  Sufiblk 
and  Norfolk.  Being  more  hardy  than  the  common  partridge, 
it  was  hoped  that  a  larger  stock  could  be  obtained,  and  this 
opinion  has  been  verified  by  the  result ;  but  they  are  so  in- 
jurious to  sport  by  their  habit  of  running  before  the  dogs, 
and  also  so  dry  and  insipid  when  put  on  the  table,  that  they 
are  now  pursued  to  extermination.  Still  in  some  districts  a 
few  biixls  remain,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  ten 
years  the  breed  will  bo  almost  unknown  again.  The  old 
cock  has  the  beak  red,  from  which  a  black  streak  passes  to 
the  eye ;  in  front  of  the  throat  is  a  black  gorget,  ending  in 
streaks  which  descend  on  the  breast;  iris  reddish  orange; 
eyelids  of  a  rich  vermilion ;  top  of  the  head  with  a  line  of 
white  both  before  and  behind  the  eye;  all  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  uniformly  brown;  wing  feathers  greyish  black, 
with  a  brown  margin  to  each  feather;  tail  chesnut;  breast 
pencil  grey;  under  parts  fawn  colour;  sides  and  thighs 
covered  witli  feathers  barred  transversely  with  black  and 
fawn-coloured  marks  on  a  pearl-grey  ground,  approaching  to 
a  pure  white  in  some  parts;  legs  and  toes  vermilion;  a  knob 
in  place  of  a  spur;  claws  brown.  The  length  is  about 
thirteen  inches  and  a  half  in  the  male,  the  female  being  some- 
what smaller.  In  other  respects  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  sexes,  except  that  the  plumage  of  the  hen  is  not 
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80  bright  as  that  of  the  cook,  and  she  has  no  knob  in  place  of 
a  spur.  The  flesh  is  white,  dry,  and  tasteless,  which  is  also 
another  reason  for  the  dislike  which  is  taken  to  this  bird  by 
game  preservers.  They  are  stronger  on  the  wing  than  the 
common  partridge,  and  if  they  can  be  approached  near 
enough  when  in  the  air,  they  afford  good  sport;  but  they  run 
so  far  in  front  of  the  dogs  before  they  rise,  that  a  shot  can 
seldom  be  obtained.  Sometimes  they  perch  on  trees  or 
hedge-rows,  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  common  habit 
with  them.  If  they  are  in  very  great  abundance,  close- 
ranging  spaniels  drive  them  up  better  than  pointers,  which 
latter  dogs  allow  them  to  get  out  of  shot  They  make  their 
nest  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  places  as  the  common 
partridge  and  lay  fh>m  fifteen  to  eighteen  eggs,  which  are  of 
a  reddii^  yellow  white,  spotted  and  speckled  with  reddish 
brown ;  in  length  one  inch  and  a  half  by  one  and  a  quarter 
in  breadth.  The  young  birds  leave  the  nest  directly,  and 
are  reared  and  fed  in  the  same  way  as  the  common 
partridg& 

The  Quail  {Cotumix  communis)  is  recognised  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters : — Beak  strong,  shorter  than  the  head,  and 
with  the  upper  mandible  curved ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral, 
half  closed  by  an  arched  membrane;  feet  with  four  toes, 
the  anterior  ones  connected  by  a  membrane  as  &r  as  the  first 
joint;  tail  short,  rounded,  recumbent,  almost  hid  by  the  tail 
coverts.  The  colour  is  as  follows  in  the  adult  male  : — ^Beak 
brownish  grey ;  iris  hazel ;  top  of  the  head  dark  brown,  with 
a  pale  wood-brown  streak  of  the  same  colour  over  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  brown,  with  lighter-coloured  shafts,  and  each  having 
a  longitudinal  streak  of  wood  brown ;  wing  primaries  dusky 
brown,  mottled  with  light  brown ;  chin  and  throat  white, 
bounded  by  two  half-circular  dark-brown  bands  descending 
firom  the  ear  coverts,  and  with  a  black  patch  at  the  bottom 
in  front ;  breast  pale  chesnut  brown,  with  the  shafts  of  the 
feathers  straw  coloured,  all  the  under  parts  yellowish  white ; 
flanks  streaked  with  pale  chesnut ;  1^,  toes,  and  daws  pale 
brown.  The  length  seven  inches.  The  female  does  not 
differ  in  size,  but  has  no  dark,  half-circular  marks  down  the 
sides  of  her  neck,  nor  the  black  patch  in  front ;  and  the 
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feathers  on  her  breast  are  strongly  marked  with  a  small  dark 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  light  straw-coloured  shaft  The 
young  birds  resemble  the  female,  the  black  patch  on  the  front 
of  the  neck  not  being  assumed  by  the  cocks  till  their  second 
year.  Quails  are  polygamous  in  their  habits ;  the  hen  makes 
her  nest  on  the  ground,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  bits  of  grass 
or  straw  ;  she  lays  from  seven  to  twelve  eggs,  which  are  cf 
a  dull  yellowish  white  blotched  with  umber  brown,  in  length 
one  inch  and  one  line,  and  eleven  lines  in  breadth,  ^e 
period  of  incubation  is  about  three  weeks,  the  young  birdsy 
like  those  of  the  partridge,  at  once  leaving  the  nest  and 
feeding  on  insects,  seeds,  and  green  leaves.  They  are  found 
in  September  in  **  bevies"  (as  the  broods  are  called)  on  the 
stubbles,  and  many  are  killed  on  the  eastern  coast  by  par- 
tridge shooters.  The  quail  is  generally  only  a  summer 
visitant  to  this  country,  but  occasionally  exceptions  to  the 
rule  occur,  and  individuals  are  met  with  during  the  winter. 
Africa  is  the  country  where  they  chiefly  spend  this  season, 
crossing  the  Mediterranean  in  countless  thousands  in  April 
and  March,  and  a  few  arriving  in  this  country  in  May  and 
leaving  in  October.  Great  quantities  are  imported  alive 
from  France,  and  are  fed  by  the  London  po\ilterers  on  hemp- 
seed  till  they  become  fat.  The  flesh  is  considered  a  great 
delicacy,  and  coming  as  it  does  in  the  height  of  the  London 
season,  it  is  much  valued.  They  fly  quickly,  and  generally 
straight  and  low,  but  it  is  difficidt  to  make  them  rise  a 
second  time  after  being  once  flushed. 

The  Landrail  {Onygometra  arex)  is  also,  like  the  quail, 
a  summer  visitant,  appearing  in  England  about  Apnl  or 
May,  and  leaving  us  in  October  or  early  in  November. 
The  generic  characters  are  as  follows : — Bill  shorter  than  the 
head,  thick  at  the  base,  subcultrated  and  compressed; 
lateral  furrow  of  the  upper  mandible  broad,  and  extending 
moi*e  than  half  its  length ;  angle  of  the  under  mandible 
bending  upwards,  both  being  of  on  equal  length ;  nostrils 
concave,  lateral,  linear,  ovoid,  pierced  in  a  membrane  occu- 
pying the  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  wings  armed  with 
a  spine,  and  having  the  second  and  third  quill  feather  the 
longest ;  legs  strong,  of  medium  length,  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  tibiffi  naked ;  feet  four-toed  ;  toes  long,  slender,  and 
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without  any  lateral  membrane,  hind  toe  resting  almost 
wholly  on  the  ground ;  claws  compressed  and  sharp.  Colours 
as  follows  : — Beak  pale  brown ;  iris  hazel ;  cheeks  and  ear 
covert  ash  grey ;  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  head,  and 
tail,  pale  yellowish  brown,  .each  feather  having  a  streak  of 
very  dark  brown ;  wings  and  wing  coverts  rich  reddish 
chesnut ;  quills  reddish  brown ;  under  parts  pale  buff,  the 
feathers  of  the  sides  and  flanks  being  transversely  barred  with 
darker  reddish  brovm ;  legs,  toes,  and  claws  pale  yellowish 
brown;  whole  length  raUier  less  than  ten  inches.  The 
females  are  smaller  than  the  males,  and  have  the  ash  grey  on 
the  sides  of  their  heads  less  distinct  and  pure,  and  the  ches- 
nut colour  on  the  wings  mixed  with  darker  reddish  brown. 
The  young  birds  resemble  the  females.  The  landrail  fre- 
quents the  long  grass  of  marshy  meadows,  osier  beds,  reeds, 
vetches,  rye,  and  rye  grass,  as  well  as  fields  of  young  corn. 
Its  presence  may  always  be  known  in  the  spring  time  by  its 
harsh,  creaking  note,  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  corn- 
crake. This  call-note,  which  is  used  by  the  male  only  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  female,  is  easily  imitated  by 
drawing  briskly  a  thin  piece  of  bone  or  horn  over  a  notched 
piece  of  metal,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  decoying 
thetfe  birds.  The  note  ceases  when  incubation  commences, 
and  in  the  shooting  season  this  call  is  of  no  use.  Landrails 
feed  on  worms,  slugs,  and  other  insects,  together  with  green 
vegetable  matter,  and  in  the  autumn  on  seeds.  The  nest  is 
made  on  the  ground,  and  is  composed  of  dry  fibres  of  plants, 
a  field  of  grass  or  com  being  generally  selected.  Here,  about 
June  or  early  in  July,  the  hen  lays  from  seven  to  ten  eggs, 
which  are  of  a  pale  reddish  white,  speckled  with  ash  grey  and 
pale  red  brown ;  in  length  one  inch  and  a  half,  by  one  inch 
and  a  line  in  breadth.  The  young  birds  are  covered  with 
black  down  from  the  first,  and  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they 
are  hatched.  In  September,  landrails  are  constantly,  found 
by  the  patient  shooter  either  on  the  stubbles  or  in  seed  clover. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  them  rise,  and  they  will 
often  run  before  the  dog  for  a  long  distance.  When  on  the 
wing  the  flight  is  slow  and  very  soft,  and  resembling  that  of 
the  bat  in  all  but  velocity,  and  affording  a  very  easy  shot ;  but 
the  bird  is  very  difficult  to  put  up  a  second  time  if  missed 
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on  the  first  occasion.  The  flesh  is  considered  extremely  deli- 
cate, but  the  body  being  small,  weighing  only  six  onnoeBi 
there  is  not  much  of  it ;  occasionally  a  landrail  is  met  with 
of  seven  or  eight  ounces  weight.  This  bird  is  met  with  in 
Scotland,  but  chiefly  in  the  low  lands  near  the  rivers,  and 
consequently  it  does  not  often  come  in  the  way  of  the  grouse 
shooter. 

The  Spotted  Crake  and  Little  Crake  are  also  oocft- 
sioually  seen  by  the  partridge  shooter,  but  they  are  so  rare 
as  hardly  to  require  a  minute  description. 

The  Great  Plover,  Norfolk  Plover,  or  Stonx 
Curlew  {(Edicnemua  crepitans)  is  a  summer  visitant  only, 
arriving  in  April  and  leaving  in  September  or  October.  It^ 
like  all  birds  that  migrate  to  us  from  the  south,  is  more 
common  on  the  south-eastern  coast  than  elsewhere,  and  is  so 
frequently  found  in  Norfolk,  that  it  has  derived  one  of  its 
familiar  names  from  that  county.  It  is  also  met  with  in 
Suflblk,  Cambridgeshire,  Sussex,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Hamp- 
shire ;  but  not  so  often  as  in  the  first-named  county,  whose 
sandy  plains  are  exactly  suited  to  its  habits.  Its  generic 
characters  may  be  thus  summed  up : — Beak  stout,  strong,  and 
straight,  a  little  depressed  at  the  base ;  ridge  of  the  upper 
mandible  elevated ;  under  mandible  with  an  angle  at  the 
point  of  junction ;  nostrils  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  beak, 
extending  as  far  forward  as  the  horny  portion,  open  in  front ; 
legs  long  and  slender,  with  three  toes  only,  united  by  a  mem- 
brane as  far  as  the  second  joint ;  wings  of  moderate  length, 
second  quill  feather  the  longest.  In  the  adult  bird  the  beak 
is  black  at  the  point  with  a  yellowish-green  base ;  iris  golden 
yellow;  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  pale  wood 
brown,  each  feather  having  a  streak  of  black  in  the  centre  ; 
a  light-coloured  streak  under  the  eye,  extending  to  the  ear 
coverts,  having  a  darker  streak  of  brown  under  it,  which 
extends  beyond  the  ear  coverts ;  upper  parts  pale  brown, 
each  feather  having  a  dark  brownisb-black  streak;  wing 
primaries  almost  black,  the  first  and  second  with  a  white 
patch  towards  the  end;  the  tail  feathers  with  the  basal 
halves  mottled  with  two  shades  of  brown,  the  next  portion 
white,  the  ends  black ;  outside  tail  feathers  shorter  than  those 
in  the  middle ;  cliin  and  throat  white  ;  neck  and  breast  pale 
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brownish  white,  each  feather  haying  a  oentral  streak  of 
blackiBh  brown ;  under  parts  almost  white,  with  long,  narrow, 
longitudinal  streaks  of  brown ;  vent  and  under  tiul  coverts 
buffj  white  without  streaks;  legs  and  toes  yellow;  claws 
black ;  whole  length  seventeen  inches,  the  females  resembling 
the  males  in  sise  and  colour.  In  the  young  birds  also  the 
colours  are  the  same,  but  the  markings  less  bright  and  dis- 
tinct. The  great  plover  is  usually  found  in  large  unenclosed 
fields,  heaths^  and  warrens,  and  is  very  wary,  so  as  to  be 
difficult  of  approach.  They  lay  on  the  ground,  the  eggs  being 
of  a  pale  day  brown,  blotched  and  spotted  wiUi  ash  blue  and 
dark  brown ;  in  length  two  inches  and  two  lines  by  one  inch 
and  seven  lines  in  breadth.  These  birds  feed  on  worms, 
slugs,  and  insects. 

The  Golden  Plover  {Charadriua  pltwialis),  also  called 
the  Tellow  Plover  and  Green  Plover,  is  often  a  difficult 
bird  to  make  out,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  plumage 
which  takes  place  between  the  winter  and  summer.  Thus 
in  the  summer  the  adult  bird  has  the  beak  black ;  iris  very 
dark  brown,  almost  black ;  on  the  forehead  a  band  of  white ; 
all  the  upper  parts  greyish  black,  the  edges  of  all  the  feathers 
having  triangular-shaped  spots  of  gamboge  yellow ;  wing 
primaries  black ;  tail  feathers  obliquely  bfured  with  shades 
of  greyish  white  and  brownish  black ;  the  lore,  chin,  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body  jet  black  as  fax 
as  the  vent»  the  black  being  bounded  on  the  sides  by  a  band 
of  white  under  the  wing ;  axillary  plume  elongated  and  pure 
white ;  under  tail  coverts  white.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
wirUer  the  chin  is  white ;  front  of  neck  and  breast  white, 
tinged  and  spotted  with  dull  yellow ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  nearly  as  in  the  summer.  Thirdly,  at  the  periocls 
between  the  two  secuons,  these  birds  may  be  seen  for  a 
tune  with  the  under  parts  of  a  mixed  plumage  between  the 
two.  The  length  of  the  golden  plover  is  eleven  inches,  both 
male  and  female  being  flJike  in  that  respect  as  well  as  in 
plumage  at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  Young  birds  during 
their  first  autumn  have  the  breast  much  darker  in  colour 
than  the  same  part  of  the  old  birds  in  winter.  The  hen  lays 
four  eggs  of  a  yellowish  stone  colour,  blotched  with  brownish 
black,  in  length  two  inches  by  one  inch  and  four  lines.   These 
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are  deposited  in  a  small  depwBion  of  tlie  ground  lined  witih 
a  few  bents  of  grasft,  &c,,  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June,  and  chiefly  in  the  northern  ooimties  and  on  the 
moors  and  hills  of  Scotland.  The  yoang  soon  quit  the  nest^ 
and  are  carefully  watched  by  both  old  birda^  feeding  on 
worms,  slugs,  and  insecttt  In  autumn  they  asBOciate  in 
flocks,  and  go  southwards  in  company,  when  tiiey  are  foond 
in  heaths,  downs,  and  large  open  fields,  especially  near  the 
sea-shore.  They  are  excellently  flavoured,  and  are  oonaidered 
a  great  delicacy. 

Tlie  Dotterel  {Cltaradriua  fnorindlua)  appears  in  the 
south-eastern  counties  of  England  towards  the  end  of  April* 
and  is  very  rarely  found  in  Ireland,  still  more  rarely  in  the 
west  of  England.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight^ 
many  of  them  go  north  to  breed  on  the  high  grounds  of 
Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  the  border  counties,  and 
Scotland.  The  adult  bird  in  its  summer  plumage  has  the 
beak  nearly  black ;  iris  brown  ;  top  of  the  head  and  neck 
very  dark  brown,  bounded  behind  by  a  band  of  very  pure 
white ;  car  coverts,  neck,  and  back  ash  colour ;  scapulars, 
wing  coverts,  and  tertials  ash  coloured,  edged  with  buff; 
wing  primaries  ash  grey,  the  first  having  a  broad  white  shaft ; 
tail  feathers  greyisli  brown ,  those  in  the  middle  tipped  with 
dull  white,  the  three  outside  feathers  with  broad  ends  of 
pure  white ;  chin  and  sides  of  the  neck  white ;  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  neck  below  ash  grey ;  from  shoulder  to  shoulder 
across  the  breast  is  a  band  of  white,  margined  above  and 
below  with  a  dark  line ;  breast  rich  &wn  colour,  passing  to 
chesnut;  belly  black;  vent  and  under  tail  coverts  whit^ 
tinged  with  buff";  under  wing  coverts  and  axillary  plume 
greyish  white ;  legs  and  toes  greenish  yellow ;  claws  black ; 
length  nine  inches  and  a  half.  The  flesh  of  the  dotterel  is 
very  highly  prized,  and  is  in  great  request  among  the  London 
poulterers  in  the  spring.  They  are  easily  shot  or  netted,  not 
being  at  all  afraid  of  the  presence  of  man.  They  feed  on 
slugs,  worms,  and  insects,  and  when  not  breeding,  they  fre- 
quent ojKjn  fallows,  especially  those  near  downs. 

The  Grey  Plover  (Squatarola  Helvetica)^  called  likewise 
the  Grey  Sandpiper,  resembles  the  golden  plover  in  many 
respects,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  that  bird  by  the 
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preflenoe  of  a  hind  feoi^  wbichj  Ikongh  small,  is  distincUj  to 
be  Been.  It  is  not  so  ooaitnon  as  the  golden  ployer,  but  in 
its'habits  and  in  die  suae  remarkable  change  of  plumag^y 
it  closely  resembles  that  bird.  The  adult  grey  plover,  in 
its  mummer  plumage,  hasa  black  beak;  iris  very  dark  brown; 
forehead  and  top  of  the  head  white,  tiie  latter  being  slightlj 
speckled  with  black;  nape  of  the  neck  dusky  grey  mixed 
with  white;  upper  parts  all  black  and  white,  the  base  of 
each  leather  beinff  black,  and  the  end  white;  wing  primaries 
greyish  black;,  shafts  white;  tail  feathers  white,  transversely 
barred  with  greyish  black;  under  parts  black,  except  the 
Tent  and  under  taU  coverts,  which  are  white;  legs,  toes,  and 
daws  black;  length  nearly  twelve  inches.  In  winter,  the 
plumage  of  the  upper  parts  is  dusky  grey,  each  feather 
being  edged  with  dull  white;  throat,  breast,  and  sides' 
lighter  than  the  back,  the  feathers  being  but  slightly 
streaked  with  grey;  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail  coverts 
dull  white,  with  some  few  marks  only.  Like  the  golden 
plover,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  these  birds  may  be  met 
with  exhibiting  any  combination  of  the  above  markings, 
according  to  the  period  of  the  change  of  feather  in  which 
ihey  are  taken.  The  summer  plumage  is  generally  com- 
pleted in  May.  The  eggs  are  oil  green,  spotted  irregularly 
with  umber  brovm  in  various  shades,  which  are  most  nume- 
rous at  the  broad  end. 

The  Peewit  or  Lapwiko  {Vanellua  criatatua)  is  ex- 
ceedingly common  on  almost  all  open  partridge  ground,  but 
prefers  marshy  land,  though  it  is  not  seldom  met  with  upon 
gravelly  soils,  if  they  are  undrained.  The  name  "  Peewit** 
is  given  to  it  from  the  resemblance  of  the  note  to  that  word; 
and  it  ia  called  **  Lapwing**  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
slow  flapping  of  its  wings  in  flying.  Its  eggs  are,  however, 
so  much  sought  after  for  the  table,  under  the  name  of 
"  plover^s  eggs,**  and  so  many  of  its  haunts  are  now  drained 
and  enclosed,  that  it  is  every  year  becoming  more  rare.  In 
eummer  the  beak  is  black;  iris  hazel;  upper  part  of  the 
head  black,  ending  in  a  tuft  of  elongated  feathers,  slightly 
curving  upwards,  which  are  capable  of  being  elevated  at 
pleasure;  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck  white,  speckled  with 
black;  an  oblique  streak  of  black  below  the  eye;  upper  parts 
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dark  green,  iridesoentlj  shaded  with  purple  and  oopper 
coloar;  primaiies  black,  the  first  three  or  four  being  tipped 
with  white;  upper  tail  oovcrts  reddish  chesnut;  roots  c^tha 
tail  feathers  white,  ends  black;  chin,  throat,  and  upper  part 
of  the  breast  rich  black;  rest  of  the  under  parts  whiter 
except  the  under  tail  coverts,  which  are  £eiwn  coloured;  legi 
and  toes  dull  orange  brown ;  daws  black.  In  winter,  the 
chin  and  throat  are  white;  young  birds  have  the  feathers  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  edged  with  bufil  Length  a  little 
over  twelve  inches.  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  bents  of  grass,  and  in  this  the  female  lays 
about  four  eggs;  these  are  not  quite  two  inches  long,  by  one 
inch  and  a  third  in  breadth,  olive  coloured,  blotdied  and 
spotted  all  over  with  blackish  brown.  The  young  soon 
follow  the  parent  birds,  who  watch  them  most  sedvdouslyj 
and  adopt  all  kinds  of  stratagems  to  lead  astray  any  person 
suspected  of  molesting  them.  They  feed  on  slugs,  earth- 
worms, and  insects.  In  autumn  they  collect  in  flocks,  and 
from  that  time  throughout  the  winter  they  are  excellent  for 
the  table,  but  are  too  wary  to  be  readily  shot.  But  when 
partridges  are  scarce,  they  afford  good  sport  in  stalking 
them. 

There  are  occasionally  other  birds  suited  to  the  table  met 
with  on  our  partridge  grounds;  but  include  all  those  which 
may  be  sought  for  with  a  chance  of  sport. 

OUB  PARTRIDGE  BIAICORS. 

The  partridge  land  of  England  includes  nearly  all  that 
cultivated  by  the  plough ;  but  of  this  a  considerable  part  is 
not  naturally  suited  to  the  habits  of  these  birds,  who  prefer 
a  dry  sandy  soil,  not  too  level,  but  undulating  enough  to 
keep  their  nests  dry  in  all  weathers.  The  turnip  and  barley 
lands  of  which  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  almost  entirely  com- 
posed, render  these  counties  the  chosen  ones  of  partridge 
preservers,  and  here  the  sport  of  shooting  them  is  followed 
with  as  much  zest  as  grouse  shooting  in  Scotland.  In  cold 
clays,  where  turnips  until  lately  were  never  met  with,  and 
are  still  somewhat  rare,  partridges  will  breed  in  dry  seasons^ 
provided  they  are  not  too  dry ;  but  here  there  is  generally 
uo  lying  for  them  in  the  shooting  season,  and  they  soon 
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become  so  wildaB  to  be  tmapproachable  in  tbe  day  time;  tb^ 
poacher  alao  easily  netting  thein  at  night.  Wlien  wheat 
was  reaped,  and  the  stubble  fields  were  left  nnploughed  till 
Korember,  partridges  might  be  shot  in  the  stubbles  as  late  as 
the  end  of  October;  but  these  fields  are  now  shorn  so  close 
in  "  bagging  them,  or  are  so  soon  broken  up,  that  the  sport 
cannot  be  protracted  beyond  the  middle  of  September. 
Some  of  the  finest  lands  in  England  for  partridge  shootiog 
are  those  parts  of  our  downs  which  are  under  the  plough  ; 
for  they  are  mostly  planted  with  turnips  sufficiently  to  hold 
birdsy  while  at  the  same  time  the  plants  are  not  high  enough 
to  preyent  a  dog  finding  birds  in  them.  In  spite  of  thus, 
howerery  it  is  now  the  &shion  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
the  pointer,  and  beaters  are  employed  in  partridge  preserves 
as  well  as  in  covert,  by  those  who  take  the  lead  in  fashionable 
shooting  circles.  Here  the  "  bag^  is  considered  all  important, 
and  if  by  the  aid  of  beaters,  without  dogs,  two  or  three 
extra  brace  of  birds  can  be  brought  down,  the  latter  are  voted 
useless,  and  the  modem  style  of  slaughter  which  is  called  sport 
is  adopted.  Throughout  the  country  many  hrms  are  to  be 
met  with  which  have  a  certain  proportion  of  light  land 
mixed  with  other  which  is  not  suited  to  barley  or  turnips, 
and  on  such  a  good  head  of  partridges  can  almost  always  be 
reared.  Here,  also,  the  shooting  is  good,  but  as  the  pro- 
portion of  turnips  is  not  great,  and  the  fields  planted  with 
them  are  consequently  not  very  extensive,  they  will  not  hold 
a  very  large  number  of  birds  for  the  gun  in  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

PABTBIDOE  DOGS. 

The  painter  is  generally  selected  as  the  dog  for  this  kind 
of  shooting,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  alluded  to  at 
page  23.  As  before  remarked,  however,  many  sportsmen 
now  dispense  with  dogs  altogether  (excepting  retrievers); 
and  some  of  the  best  ^ots  in  England,  and  possessing  the 
best  manors,  have  not  a  pointer  or  setter  in  their  kennels. 
When  the  choice  fidls  upon  the  pointer,  there  is  still  an 
opportunity  for  selection  among  the  various  breeds  of  this 
dog  which  are  to  be  met  with,  and  which  show  at  one  extreme 
the  heaviness  of  the  old  Spanish  dog,  and  at  the  other  almost 
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the  lightness  of  the  greyhonnd.  Here,  as  in  most  other 
cases,  the  medium  will  be  found  to  be  the  best;  but  it  should 
combine  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lai^  head  and  broad 
nose  of  the  old  breed  with  the  light  wiry  form  of  the 
modem  one.  The  pointer  must  not  only  haye  a  good  nose^ 
but  he  must  have  sense  to  know  how  to  use  it^  and  henoe 
the  necessity  for  a  large  brain.  Of  these  three  kinds  good 
examples  will  be  found  in  the  engraving  given  in  the  second 
book. 

BEST  OUN  FOB  PASTBIDGB  SHOOnNG. 

The  breech  loader  is  in  my  opinion  by  &r  the  best  gun 
for  this  species  of  shooting,  since  it  hits  quite  hard  enough, 
and  the  rapid  loading  which  it  allows,  is  particularly  ser^ 
viceable  with  scattered  birds.  Towards  tiie  end  of  the 
season  a  strong  shooting  gun  is  no  doubt  a  denderatiun;  but 
if  there  is  any  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  two 
kinds,  it  is  so  trifling  as  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  greater  rapidity  in  loading.  No.  6  is  the  shot  used  at 
all  seasons,  adopting  No.  5  for  the  second  barrel  after  the 
end  of  October. 

DRESS  AND  ACCOUTREMENTS. 

A  light,  and  even  a  linen  jacket  is  almost  indispensable  in 
September,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  but  on  wet  and  rough 
days  woollen  clothing  should  always  be  adopted.  As  there 
are  no  briers  to  be  encountered,  no  leggings  are  required,  but» 
nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  more  suited  for  walking  than 
the  old-fashioned  leather  gaiter  or  leggings.  Fashion,  how- 
ever,  settles  these  minors  points,  and  it  is  useless,  therefore,  to 
descend  to  particulars,  as  what  will  be  right  in  1859  will  be, 
perhaps,  altogether  wrong  in  18G0.  For  accessories,  see 
page  27,  they  being  similar  to  those  required  in  grouse 
shooting. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  BEAT. 

The  first  Uiing  to  he  attended  to  in  partridge  shooting  is 
not  to  begin  too  early  in  the  day.  Whether  dogs  are  used 
or  not — whether  tlio  birds  are  to  be  sought  for  on  the 
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stabbles  or  in  the  turnips,  they  will  not  lie  till  the  dew  is 
off,  and,  according  to  the  season,  the  commencement  of  the 
day's  sport  must  be  delayed  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  In 
every  case  a  good  marker  is  a  sine  qud  nan,  unless  the  modem 
system  of  dnving  in  to  the  turnips  is  adopted,  and  then  it 
is  not  required.  As,  however,  everything  depends  upon  the 
plan  adopted,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  two  as  quite 
distinct 

In  the  old-fashioned  made,  a  brace  of  steady  pointers  and 
one  or  two  markers  being  provided,  the  stubbles  are  entered 
as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  the  ground,  taking  care  to  beat  "  up 
wind,**  and  in  such  a  direction  as  to  drive  the  birds  towards 
your  own  ground,  and,  if  possible,  where  there  is  a  piece 
of  turnips,  seed  clover,  or  potatoes,  any  of  which  is  likedy  to 
hold  the  birds  when  they  leave  the  stubble-fields.  The 
pointers  should  not  range  very  wide,  and  should  beat  out  all 
the  ground  carefully,  avoiding  the  fault,  which  is  so  often 
permitted,  of  allowing  them  to  go  straight  into  the  centre, 
where  birds,  it  is  true,  are  very  apt  to  be,  but  in  reaching 
which  part  many  other  likely  spots  are  left  \inbeaten.  The 
sportsman  or  sportsmen  should  walk  well  up  to  their  dogs, 
but  without  hurrying  them ;  for  there  is  as  much  harm  done 
by  walking  too  fast  as  by  lagging  too  far  behind.  When  a 
covey  is  found  early  in  the  season,  they  should  be  approached 
steadily  and  in  perfect  silence;  then,  as  soon  as  they  rise,  let 
the  first  bird  which  shows  itself,  and  which  will  almost  inva- 
riably be  one  of  the  old  ones,  be  singled  out  and  shot  when 
it  gets  to  the  proper  distance.  If  two  friends  are  shooting 
together,  each  will  single  oi)t  a  bird  on  either  side  of  the 
covey,  avoiding  the  "  ruck,"  the  shooting  into  which  is  un- 
sportsmanlike and  crueL  The  centre  of  the  charge  is  the 
only  part  to  be  relied  on  for  killing  with  certainty,  and  as 
this  can  only  take  in  one  or,  at  most,  two  birds,  the  rest 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  wounded  without  being  killed. 
As  the  covey  fly  off,  the  marker,  or  in  his  absence  the  shooter, 
must  keep  his  eye  on  them  till  they  alight,  and  carefully 
note  the  exact  spot.  In  doing  this,  if  the  flight  is  a  long 
one  and  the  covey  gets  out  of  sight  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance, the  eye  should  be  kept  well  forward  on  their  line,  and 
generally  the  flutter  of  the  wings,  which  precedes  the  settling 
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on  the  ground,  will  be  perceiTed.  Now,  hATing  noted  the 
exact  spot,  reload,  and  retrieve  the  birds  killed;  and  then, 
unless  the  distance  is  enormous,  or  the  covey  is  oat  of  your 
beat,  proceed  at  once  to  look  for  them,  and  in  doing  so^  take 
care  to  beat  the  ground,  where  you  expect  to  find  th^n,  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  keep  them  on  yonr  own  manor.  As 
thcj  rise,  serve  them  as  before^  and  follow  them  up  as  long 
as  possible  before  proceeding  to  look  for  another  covey.  (X 
course,  if  there  is  time,  the  second  barrel  wiU  be  need  in  eadi 
case.  Unless  birds  are  very  plentiful,  this  is  found  to  be  by 
far  the  best  plan ;  but  where  they  are  thicUy  preserved,  it 
often  happens  that  in  going  from  one  field  to  another  fi!eah 
coveys  will  be  found,  and  these  will  then  naturally  be  shot 
at  Should  the  birds  be  very  wild,  send  the  dogs  up  the 
hedge-side  and  make  them  beat  towards  yon;  by  which 
method  shots  may  often  be  procured  which  would  otherwise 
be  impracticable.  lu  searching  for  fresh  coveys,  the  most 
likely  ground  will  depend  upon  the  time  of  the  day  and  the 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  birds  are 
on  the  feed  till  eleven  o'clock,  after  which,  in  hot  weather, 
they  resort  to  brook-sides,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  similarly 
shaded  spots  till  about  three  o'clock,  when  they  return  to 
the  feeding  ground  again,  and  remain  there  till  dusk,  at  which 
hour  they  may  be  found  "  calling,'*  preparatory  to  their  night's 
"jug."  Later  in  the  year  they  frequent  fallows,  if  undis- 
turbed, in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  are  also  likely  to  be 
met  with  on  dry  banks,  especially  where  there  is  a  bare  sandy 
spot  for  them  to  dust  themselves  and  bask  in  the  sun.  When 
very  wild,  so  as  to  rise  out  of  all  chance  of  a  shot,  it  is  found 
that  by  flying  a  kite  over  the  ground  when  they  are  on  the 
feed,  they  wiU  lie  close^  probably  mistaking  it  for  a  hawk 
At  these  times  the  great  object  is  to  scatter  the  covey,  as 
single  birds  always  lie  comparatively  welL  Hence  it  is  that 
the  kite  is  so  successful;  for  when  the  birds  do  rise,  they  fly 
off  in  all  directions,  and  may  then  be  picked  up  in  detail, 
lying  like  stones. 

The  modem/ashianable  mode  of  partridge  ahooting  is  quite 
a  different  kind  of  proceeding  to  that  above  described.  Here 
the  stubbles  are  not  entered  by  the  sportsmen,  who  wait  till 
the  birds  are  off  their  feed  before  commencing  their  operar 
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tions,  and  then  content  themselyes  with  abont  three,  or  at 
most  four  hours*  shooting,  which  is  confined  to  the  tnmips. 
Preparations  have  been  carefully  made  by  the  keepers,  who, 
daring  the  two  hours  prior  to  eleven,  have  been  beating  the 
stubbles  towards  the  turnips  with  the  aid  of  spaniels  and 
ponies,  and  by  the  hour  named,  all  the  birds  are  collected  in 
the  large  fields  of  turnips  or  other  green  crop,  which  are 
esaential  to  success  in  this  kind  of  sport  At  the  hour  fixed, 
the  party  assemble  to  the  number  of  four,  five,  or  six,  and 
forming  a  line,  each  being  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  from 
his  next  neighbour,  they  walk  straight  across  the  field. 
Between  each  two  shooters  there  should  be  one  or  two  beaters, 
BO  as  to  insure  a  proper  driving  of  the  ground,  for  single 
birds  will  lie  very  closely  in  turnips.  As  they  rise  they  are 
shot  at,  each  by  the  person  to  whose  share  it  properly  be- 
longs. In  order  to  avoid  confusion  or  dispute  as  to  the 
killer,  imaginary  lines  are  drawn  forward  and  backward 
midway  between  each  pair  of  shooters,  and  all  birds  killed 
within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  line  on  each  side  of  a  gun, 
are  supposed  to  be  killed  by  that  gun.  This  rule  is  very 
useful,  inasmuch  as  without  it  there  would  be  often  two  or 
three  guns  discharged  at  one  bird,  with  consequent  disputes 
as  to  the  real  killer,  which  are  easily  settled  in  this  way,  and 
it  is  unsportsmanlike  to  shoot  at  a  bird  beyond  the  proper 
lines  of  demarcation.  As  soon  as  a  bird  has  crossed  out  of 
one  of  these  sections  into  another  it  may  be  shot  at,  and  gi*eat 
pleasure  is  often  afforded  in  "  wiping  an  eye**  in  this  way. 
When  a  shot  is  made,  the  whole  line  waits  till  the  gun  is  re- 
loaded, unless  breech  loaders  are  used,  when  the  delay  is 
tmnecessary,  and  in  this  respect  a  great  advantage  accrues  to 
this  species  of  gun.  Dogs  are  not  used,  except  to  retrieve, 
which  task  w  left  to  the  keepers,  and  the  whole  sport  is  con- 
fined to  the  constant  shooting  at  the  birds  as  they  nse, 
forming  a  wholesale  kind  of  butchery,  which  appears  to  be 
now  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  modem  idea  of  what  is 
good  sport  Of  course,  when  birds  are  so  thick  as  they  must 
be  to  give  occupation  to  four  or  five  guns,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  to  follow  them  up ;  but  when  the  quan- 
tity of  turnips  is  not  sufficient  for  the  time  to  be  spent  in 
shooting,  it  is  usual  to  walk  them  a  second  time,  and  this 
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will  generally  prodaoe  a  pretty  good  second  crop  of  ringle 
birds,  with  an  occasional  covey. 

The  retrieving  of  partridges  is  conducted  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  grouse,  which  is  alloded  to  at  page  30. 

SKIPS  8H00TIK0. 

In  this  species  of  spori,  in  addition  to  the  Taiiona  kinds  of 
snipe,  several  other  birds  frequenting  the  fens  are  met  with, 
especially  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent,  where  snipe 
shooting  is  to  be  found  very  superior  to  that  of  England. 
But  among  snipe  alone  the  sportsman  will  often  be  pnzded 
to  determine  what  is  the  particular  variety  which  his  gun 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  down,  the  common  snipe  and  jack 
snipe  being  often  misti^en  for  each  other  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  sportsmen,  therefore,  a  short  description  of 
each  will  be  given,  the  specific  characters  being  on  the 
authority  of  Yarrell. 

VABIETIES  OF  SNIPE. 

The  Great  or  Solitary  Snipe  {GaUinago  fnajar\  also 
called  the  Double  Snipe,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  fens  on 
our  eastern  coast,  but  is  almost  unknown  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  west  of  Scotland.  When  on  the  wing  it  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  common  snipe  in  point  of 
size,  but  its  fan-like  tail  shows  its  nature  to  the  experienced 
eye.  These  birds  are  generally  met  with  in  the  early  part 
of  autumn  in  paira  They  breed  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  placing  their  nest  in  a  tussock  of 
grass,  near  any  bushes  on  the  borders  of  a  marsh.  The  eggs 
are  four  in  number,  of  a  yellow  olive  brown,  length  one 
inch  and  three  quarters,  breadth  one  inch  two  lines.  The 
bird  itself  is  described  as  follows  : — Beak  dark  brown  at  the 
end,  pale  yellow  brown  at  the  base ;  iris  dark  brown ;  a  dark 
brown  streak  extends  from  the  beak  to  the  eye  ;  above  thia^ 
and  passing  over  the  eye  and  ear  coverts,  is  a  streak  of  pale 
brown;  top  of  the  head  a  rich  dark  brown,  with  a  pale 
brown  stripe  down  the  middle  ;  neck  pale  brown,  the  centre 
of  each  feather  having  a  darker  spot ;  upper  parts  brownish 
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black,  each  feather  haviog  a  central  line  and  margin  of  buff ; 
lesser  wing  coverts  black  brown,  tipped  with  pale  yellow 
aboTC,  and  white  below ;  great  coverts  black,  tipped  with 
white  ;  primaries  of  a  doll  greyish  black ;  secondaries  black, 
tipped  with  white ;  tertials  black,  barred  and  streaked  with 
pale  brown ;  rump  dark  brown,  edged  with  pale  brown ; 
upper  tail  coverts  yellow  brown,  mottled  with  dark  brown ; 
tail  feathers  sixteen,  of  which  the  four  on  the  outside  are 
nearly  all  white,  the  middle  eight  being  of  a  rich  brownish 
Uack  for  the  first  three-fourths  of  their  length,  then  comes  a 
patch  of  chesnut,  next  a  bar  of  black,  and  finally  they  are 
tipped  with  white ;  chin  pale  yellow  brown ;  breast  and 
aides  with  half-circular  bands  of  brownish  black  or  pale 
brown ;  belly  and  vent  pale  brownish  white ;  legs  and  toes 
greenish  brown ;  claws  black.  Length  twelve  inches ;  weight 
seven  to  nine  ounces.  Females  larger  than  the  males,  which 
are  lighter  in  colour  above  and  below  the  dark  stripe  at  the 
base  of  the  beak. 

The  Common  Snipe,  Snite  or  Heather  Bleateb  {Galli- 
nago  media)  breeds  in  small  numbers  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  north,  but  is  chiefly  a  bird  of 
passage,  coming  over  in  November  and  leaving  in  March. 
The  third  name  which  is  given  above  arises  from  the  bleating 
noise  made  by  this  bird  on  the  wing,  and  which  is  a  call  of 
the  male  to  his  partner  in  the  breeding  season.  At  this  time 
the  cock  snipe  rises  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  leaving  the 
hen  on  the  nest,  which  is  made  in  a  very  slight  manner, 
on  the  gro\md,  and  lined  with  dead  grass.  The  eggs  are 
four,  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  greenish  white,  the  larger  end 
being  spotted  with  brown;  length  one  inch  and  a  half, 
breadth  one  inch  and  one  line.  The  plumage  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  as  follows : — In  winter  the  beak  is 
dark  brown  at  the  end,  pale  reddish  brown  at  the  base ;  iris 
dark  brown  ;  a  dark-brown  streak  from  the  base  of  the  beak 
to  the  eye ;  over  this,  and  extending  backwards  over  the  ear 
coverts,  a  pale-brown  streak ;  upper  part  of  the  head  very 
dark  brown,  with  a  pale  streak  along  the  centre ;  back  dark 
brown  spotted  with  pale  brown ;  interscapulars  and  scapulars 
dark  brown,  with  broad  margins  of  rich  buff,  forming  four 
distinct  lines  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  body ;  wing 
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coverts  spotted  witb  pale  brown  on  a  groond  of  black,  and 
tipped  with  white;  tertials  barred  with  pale  brown  on  a 
black  ground;  primaries  and  secondaries  dull  black,  the 
latter  tipped  with  white ;  npper  tail  coverts  barred  alter- 
nately with  pale  brown  and  dusky  black ;  tail  feathers  four* 
teen,  the  front  half  dull  black,  varied  on  the  maxgina  with 
reddish  brown,  the  posterior  half  of  each  feather  lutving  an 
oval  spot  of  pale  chesnut,  and  also  tipped  with  the  nuna 
colour  of  a  still  paler  shade ;  chin  brownish  white ;  cheeks 
pale  brown;  ear  coverts  somewhat  darker;  sides  and  front 
of  the  neck  pale  brown,  spotted  with  darker  brown;  under 
parts  white ;  the  sides  and  flanks  being  barred  with  dusky 
black ;  under  tail  coverts  pale  yellow  brown,  barred  with 
greyish  black ;  legs  and  toes  greenish  brown.  In  9ummur 
the  old  bird  has  the  outer  lateral  mar^  of  the  interscapular 
and  scapular  feathers  narrow  and  almost  white ;  all  the  parts 
on  the  back  and  wings  described  as  of  a  pale  yellow  brown  in 
winter,  are  now  of  a  reddish  brown.  The  plumage  of  the 
two  sexes  is  alike.  The  young  birds  have  the  summer 
plumaga  The  length  of  the  snipe  averages  ten  inches  and 
a  half,  the  female  being  the  larger  of  the  two ;  beak  two 
inches  and  three-quarters  long.  The  weight  varies  a  good 
deal,  according  to  the  condition.  The  end  of  the  beak,  when 
the  bird  is  alive  or  recently  killed,  is  smooth,  soft,  and  pulpy, 
but  soon  after  death  it  becomes  dimpled  like  the  end  of  a 
thimble.  It  is  a  delicate  organ  of  touch,  and  assists  the  bird 
in  detecting  its  food  among  the  slush  in  which  it  bores  for 
it.  It  feeds  on  worms,  insects,  small-shelled  molluscs,  and 
seeus. 

The  Jack  Snipe,  Judoooe,  or  Gid  {GdUinago  fnUwna)  is 
distinguished  by  several  peculiarities,  being  more  solitary 
than  the  common  snipe,  and  very  rarely  breeding  in  Great 
Britain.  It  comes  over  in  the  middle  of  September,  and 
leaves  in  the  beginning  of  April,  the  numbers  being  not 
nearly  so  great  as  those  of  the  common  species,  but  &r  beyond 
those  of  the  solitary  kind.  Unlike  the  common  snipe,  it 
makes  no  scream  on  being  put  up  from  the  ground,  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  do,  this  bird  being  remarkable  for  its  sluggish- 
ness. It  feeds  on  bare  boggy  ground,  but  when  off  the  feed, 
it  may  be  found  in  sheltered  situations  among  strong  rushea 
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or  coarse  grass.  It  is  very  donbtful  whether  it  now  breeds 
in  this  country,  but  formerly  the  nest  was  occasionally  met 
with.  The  beak  is  dark  brown  at  the  pointy  the  base  being 
a  pale  reddish  brown;  iris  dark  brown ;  from  the  beak  to  the 
eye  a  dark-brown  streak;  over  this  and  reaching  backwards 
oyer  the  ear  coverts,  a  broad  pale-brown  streak,  with  a 
narrow  darker  one  along  the  middle  line  of  the  posterior 
half;  top  of  the  head  a  rich  dark  brown,  without  any  pale 
streak  down  the  middle ;  nape  of  the  neck  grejrish  brown, 
Taried  with  dusky  brown ;  back  rich  dark  brown ;  inter- 
flcapulars  and  scapulars  nearly  black,  tipped  with  reddish 
brown,  both  being  edged  with  rich  buff;  wing  coverts  dusky 
black,  edged  wiUi  pcde  brown;  primaries  and  secondaries 
dusky  black,  the  latter  ending  in  a  white  point;  tertials 
brownish  black,  spotted  and  streaked  with  rich  reddish 
brown;  upper  tail  coverts  brown,  edged  with  buff;  tail 
feathers  greyish  black,  twelve  in  number ;  cheeks,  chin,  and 
neck  greyish  brown,  spotted  with  darker  brown;  breast, 
belly,  and  vent  white ;  legs  and  toes  dark  greenish  brown ; 
claws  black;  length  eight  inches  and  a  half;  of  the  beak  one 
inch  and  a  hal£  The  females  are  larger  than  the  males,  and 
the  plumage  la  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  in  the 
former  sex  it  is  not  so  bright  in  colour.  The  winter  plumage 
is  also  nearly  like  that  of  summer,  the  reddish-brown  parts 
of  the  latter  period  being  more  inclined  to  ash  grey  in  the 
winter.  Young  birds  are  deficient  in  the  green  and  purple 
iridescent  tints  of  the  adults. 

The  Summer  Snipe,  or  Common  Sandpiper  {Totcmua  hypo- 
Uucoa)  is  only  met  with  in  this  country  during  the  summer 
months,  and  for  that  reason  Ib  not  one  of  the  birds  which  is 
likely  to  &11  to  the  gun  in  what  is  called  ''  snipe  shooting.** 
Still,  as  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  which  is  here  pre- 
fixed, and  as  many  people  shoot  these  birds  during  the  summer, 
it  is  desirable  that  my  readers  should  have  a  detailed  descrip-' 
tion  of  this  and  its  congener,  the  green  sandpiper.  The  summer 
snipe  appears  in  Great  Britain  during  the  month  of  April, 
and  leaves  in  September;  its  movements  are  quick  and 
lively,  and  its  most  common  haunts  are  the  banks  of  running: 
streams,  where  it  may  be  seen  close  to  the  water*s  edge, 
flirting  its  tail  up  and  down  something  after  the  manner  of* 
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a  wagtail.  When  flushed,  it  utters  a  note  which  is  said  to 
resemble  ''wheet,  wheet.**  Its  food  consists  of  worms  and 
insects,  especially  those  frequenting  the  "inter's  edge.  Its 
nest  is  built  in  a  hole  of  the  bank,  where  the  hen  bird  lays 
four  eggs,  of  a  reddish- white  colour,  speckled  with  brown,  in 
length  one  inch  four  lines,  breadth  one  inch.  The  beak  is 
dark  brown  towards  the  pointy  the  base  being  of  a  pale 
yellow  brown ;  iris  dusky  brown ;  a  brown  streak  passes  from 
the  beak  to  the  eye,  over  which  is  a  light-coloured  streak ; 
upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body  greenish  brown,  each  feather 
having  a  greenish-black  stripe  across  the  centre,  and  along 
the  line  of  the  shaft ;  primaries  almost  black,  with  a  greyish- 
white  patch  on  the  inner  circle  of  all  but  the  first ;  seconda- 
ries tipped  with  white ;  the  central  feathers  of  the  tail  the 
longest ;  in  all  twelve  in  number,  and  barred  with  greenish 
black,  the  four  outer  ones  on  each  side  being  tipped  with 
white ;  again,  the  two  outer  tail  feathers  on  each  side  have 
the  outer  webs  white  barred  with  greenish  black ;  chin  white ; 
upper  part  of  breast  streaked  with  dusky  black  on  a  ground 
colour  of  pale  ash ;  under  parts  of  a  clear  white;  legs  and 
toes  ash  green ;  claws  brown ;  length  seven  inches  and  a  half 
The  Greex  Sandpiper  {Totaniu  ochrapos)  is  chiefly  met 
with  in  spring  and  autumn,  a  few  only  breeding  in  this 
country.  This  bird  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  summer 
snipe,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded,  its  length  being 
nine  inches  and  a  half  Its  habits  resemble  those  of  the 
common  sandpiper,  excepting  that  it  is  not  so  often  found  in 
the  breeding  season,  while  in  the  winter  it  is  occasionally  met 
with.  Its  note  is  said  to  sound  like  *^  cheet,  cheet,  cheet.** 
The  following  is  the  correct  description  of  this  bird  : — Beak 
greenish  black ;  iris  hazel ;  a  dusky-brown  streak  reaching 
to  the  eye,  over  which  Ls  a  white  line  ;  upper  parts  of  head 
and  body  dusky  green,  slightly  shaded  with  dark  green ;  pri- 
maries of  a  uniform  dusky  black ;  scapulars  and  tertials 
greenish  brown,  the  former  having  numberless  light-coloured 
small  spots  on  both  edges,  while  the  latter  have  them  on  the 
outside  margin  only  ;  upper  tail  coverts  white  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  tail  feathers  white ;  the  outside  feather  with 
one  small  dark  spot  near  the  end,  the  next  feather  having 
two  of  these,  the  third  and  fourth  with  two  broad  dark 
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bands,  the  fifth  and  sixth  with  three  or  four  of  them  ;  chin 
white ;  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  white,  streaked  with 
dusky  lines;  breast  and  belly  white;  sides  and  axillary 
plume  greyi^  black  with  narrow  base  of  white ;  legs,  toes, 
and  daws  greenish  black, 

Besidm  tAe  rniipea,  many  other  birds  are  found  in  the  fens, 
and  of  these  some  are  excellent  for  the  table,  as  the  buff  or 
BEEVK,  and  the  knot  ;  but  for  the  description  of  these  com- 
paratively rare  birds,  my  readers  are  referred  to  the  various 
works  on  natural  history.  Two  snipes  are  termed  a  couple 
(not  a  brace),  and  several  together  a  wisp, 

THE  FENS  AHD  ICABSHES. 

The  quanHiy  of  this  kind  of  land  still  left  in  Great  Britain 
is  considerable,  but  nothing  like  that  which  formerly  existed. 
Every  year  more  and  more  is  reclaimed,  and  much  of  that 
which  is  still  called  '*  marsh"  is  gradually  becoming  consoli- 
dated, and  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  not  frequented  by 
marsh  birds  as  it  used  to  be.  In  this  kind  of  land  ditches 
are  cut  at  certain  intervals,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it 
being  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  water  is  pumped  out  by 
steam-power,  with  the  effect  of  keeping  them  nearly  empty 
excepting  in  very  rainy  seasons.  From  this  wet  and  boggy 
character  it  results  that  the  walking  is  often  such  as  to  lead 
the  shooter  into  water  up  to  his  knees,  and  hence,  unless  he 
is  well  protected,  or  weatherproof  in  constitution,  he  will 
suffer  in  point  of  health.  On  the  Continent,  and  in  Ireland, 
extensive  marshes  are  still  left  undrained,  and  there  excel- 
lent snipe  shooting  may  be  obtained. 

DOGS  FOR  SNIPE  SnOOTINO. 

The  setter  is  usuaUy  edectedioxih^  kind  of  sport,  because 
he  will  stand  the  wet  and  cold  incidental  to  it  better  than 
the  pointer.  If,  however,  one  of  these  latter  dogs  can  be 
obtained  of  a  harder  constitution,  he  will  often  take  to  snipe 
well,  and  from  his  steadiness  and  fine  nose  he  will  be  found 
extremely  serviceable.  A  steady  dog  is  all  important,  but 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  by  using  him  to  snipe  he 
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learns  to  "  pottex^  in  a  way  which  will  unfit  him  for  par- 
tridge or  grouse  shooting  afterwards.  As  snipe  are  beat  for 
down  wind,  a  finer  nose  than  usual  is  required. 

DBKSy  KTO. 

The  essential  part  of  the  dress  for  snipe  shooting  is  that 
for  protecting  the  foet  and  legs  from  the  wet^  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  sport.  Unlike  grouse  and  partridge 
shooting,  a  pony  cannot  be  used  on  this  ground,  and  the  deli- 
oate-constitutioned  sportsman  cannot  in  any  way  partake  of 
the  amusement  without  risk.  Patent  leather  lx>ots  may  be 
made  to  be  quite  waterproof  but  they  soon  wear  out ;  and 
if  the  sportsman  is  anxious  about  his  feet,  let  him  purchase 
the  indian-rubber  boots  imported  from  America,  which  are 
the  only  articles  entirely  to  be  relied  on.  When  lined  with 
woollen  material  they  are  tolerably  free  from  the  unpleasant 
sensation  of  wet  and  cold  which  attends  upon  confined  per- 
spiration; and  on  this  accoimt  they  are  apt  to  cause  the  very 
thing  they  are  intended  to  prevent,  and  after  strong  exercise, 
if  the  wearer  stands  or  sits  still  for  a  short  time  he  will  feel 
as  if  he  had  been  walking  through  a  brook.  €k>od  calf-skin 
boots,  dressed  with  boiled  linseed  oil  and  bees*  wax,  are  after 
all  the  best  articles,  and  with  these  and  leather  gaiters,  a 
strong  healthy  man  may  bid  defiance  to  cold  and  rheumatism, 
so  long  as  he  keeps  moving  and  avoids  the  excessive  use  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

MANAGEMENT  IN  SHOOTINa 

The  flight  of  the  snipe  is  so  eccentric  that  unless  the 
shooter  is  aware  of  it  he  is  not  likely  to  be  very  successful. 
If  this  bird  is  shot  at  when  it  has  fairly  got  on  the  wing,  and 
while  it  is  making  those  right  and  left  shoots  which  it  prac- 
tises till  it  fancies  its  safety  is  secured,  there  is  little  chance 
of  bringing  it  *'  to  bag.**  Hence  the  plan  to  be  adopted  is 
either  to  bring  it  down  almost  before  it  is  on  the  wing, 
which  must  be  done  when  it  gets  up  at  any  distance  from 
the  shooter,  or  when  it  lies  pretty  close  (as  is  generally  the 
case),  to  wait  patiently  till  it  is  thirty  or  forty  yards  off,  by 
which  time  it  begins  to  fiy  steadily,  and  then  fire.     When 
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first  these  birds  come  over  in  September  or  October  they  are 
veiy  tame,  from  the  effects  of  their  long  flight,  and  they  will 
then  "  lie  like  stones ;"  but  in  a  November  frost  they  are  as 
wild  as  hawks,  and  get  up  with  a  scream  which  nnsteadies 
the  nerves  of  the  tyro  to  such  an  extent  as  to  save  many  a 
life.  Snipe  almost  invariably  fly  against  the  wind,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  their  going  straight  away,  it  is  best  to  beat 
for  them  "  down  wind."  This,  it  is  true,  makes  it  some- 
what more  difficult  for  the  dog  to  find  them ;  but  by  making 
him  cross  the  ground  carefuUy  he  will  be  able  to  catch 
their  scent  nearly  as  well  as  on  the  other  plan,  and  the  more 
80  as  the  scent  of  the  snipe  does  not  travel  very  &r.  In 
mild  weather  snipe  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  numbers 
on  the  marshes,  but  frequent  higher  ground ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  in  frosty  they  can  only  obtain  their  food  in  situa*- 
tions  protected  from  the  frost,  and  especially  in  salt  marshes^ 
which  do  not  freeze  so  easily  as  those  out  of  reach  of  the  sea. 
The  sportsman  will,  therefore,  select  his  beat  accordingly. 
A  retriever  is  always  needful,  and  he  must  be  broken  to 
water. 

THE  OXJK,  SHOT,  ETa 

Any  ordinary  gun  is  suited  to  this  sport,  as  snipe,  though 
they  take  a  harder  blow  than  many  people  imagine,  are  not 
00  difficult  to  kill  as  grouse  or  partridges.  The  shot  most 
useful  is  No.  7,  or  even  No.  8,  but  late  in  the  season.  No.  6 
may  be  put  into  the  second  barrel  with  advantaga 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COVERT     SHOOTIKa 

PUEASAXT  SnOOTIKO— <K)CK  BBOOTXira — BABBIT  BBOOfTSMQ, 

The  yarious  kinds  of  covert  shooting  which  are  oompro- 
hended  in  the  above  table  of  contents,  differ  from  one  another 
most  materiaUj,  and  must  be  described  under  separate  head* 
ings.  Battue  shooting  and  cock  shooting  can  scaroelj  be 
considered  as  at  all  resembling  one  another;  the  former  being 
capable  of  being  carried  on  in  a  wheel-chair,  while  the  latter 
requires  strength  and  activity  in  the  highest  degree.  As 
before,  I  shall  describe  in  duo  order  the  material  for  the 
sport,  the  nature  of  our  coverts,  the  covert  gun,  the  dogs 
used  in  each  variety  of  covert  shooting,  the  dress  most  suitable 
for  it,  and  the  various  modes  of  conducting  it 

PHEASANT  SHOOTING. 

The  Pheasant  (PJuistanua  Colchicus),  together  with  the 
Hare  and  the  Babbit,  form  the  staple  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  pheasant  shooting  whichever  mode  may  be  adopted 
in  carrying  on  this  sport.  The  two  latter,  however,  are  only 
incidentally  shot  at,  and  do  not  form  the  peculiar  objects  of 
the  sportsman's  search.  In  addition  to  the  common  pheasant 
we  have  now  a  considerable  number  of  the  Indian  variety 
introduced  into  England;  these  birds  being  supposed  to  be  more 
hardy,  and  affording  better  sport  from  their  greater  rapidity 
of  flight,  especially  as  they  rise  from  the  ground.  The  Indian 
pheasant  is  a  very  neat  and  elegant  bird,  its  plumage  lying 
closer  than  the  ordinary  kind,  and  making  it  look  smaller 
than  it  really  is.  There  is  little  difference  of  colour,  except- 
ing that  the  new  importations  have  rings  round  their  necks. 
They  breed  freely  together.  The  common  pheasant  is  diffused 
throughout  England,  but  does  not  thrive  in  Scotland,  which 
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is  too  cold  for  it.  It  is  only  by  strict  preservation  tliat  the 
breed  of  this  beantifol  and  delicious  bird  can  be  kept  np ;  for 
though  if  left  alone  it  woald  undoubtedly  find  food,  yet  the 
attacks  of  poachers  are  so  keen  that  unless  it  is  protected  it 
would  soon  be  exterminated  by  them.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  first  imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  a 
river  of  Colchis  in  Asia  Minor  (now  called  Mingrelia),  from 
which  it  has  derived  its  name.  Its  appearance  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
buff  and  pied  varieties  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  a  pure 
white  bird  being  also  sometimes  met  with.  Pheasants  are 
fond  of  thick  underwood,  especially  where  there  are  moist 
bottoms  here  and  there,  and  brambles  overgrown  with  climb- 
ing plants,  in  which  are  runs  inaccessible  to  man,  are  their 
especial  delight.  They  are  polygamous  in  their  habits,  and 
the  males  b^in  to  crow,  in  order  to  attract  tlie  hens,  early 
in  March.  In  April  the  eggs  are  laid,  a  very  inartificial 
nest  being  made  on  the  ground,  generally  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  principal  covert,  and  often  in  a  hedge-row  or 
in  some  small  brake  or  spinny,  where  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  molested  by  others  of  their  own  spedes.  The  eggs  are  on 
the  average  about  twelve  in  number,  of  a  pale  olive  brown, 
one  inch  ten  lines  long  by  one  inch  £Ye  lines  in  breadth.  The 
weight  of  the  cock  pheasant  averages  about  two  and  a  half  to 
three  pounds,  but  instances  have  been  known  of  its  reach- 
ing to  double  the  former  weight.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to 
meet  with  a  £Git  bird  of  four  and  a  half  pounds,  but  beyond 
this  there  is  only  one  instance  on  record,  namely,  in  The 
Fidd  of  February  25,  1859,  where  a  cock  pheasant  weighing 
5}  lbs.  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Mr.  H.  Akroyd,  Bod- 
dington  Park,  Nantwich. 

^e  pheasant  readily  breeds  with  the  common  fowl,  and 
hybrids  with  the  black  grouse  are  sometimes  produced.  The 
modes  of  rearing  and  preserving  pheasants,  and  the  dis- 
eases to  which  they  are  subject,  will  be  found  described  in  the 
fifth  book,  as  belonging  to  the  duties  of  the  gamekeeper. 

The  Hare  {Lepus  timidtui),  as  existing  in  our  woods  and 
coverts,  only  belongs  to  one  variety ;  the  Irish  hare  and  the 
mountain  hare  not  being  inhabitants  of  them.  The  Rabbit 
also  {Lqrua  cunicultis),  being  well  known,   need  not  be 
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minutely  described,  as  they  are  onlyshot  in  this  kind  of  sport 
when  they  come  in  view  whUe  beating  for  pheasants 

PHEASAKT  OOYESTS. 

In  various  porta  of  England  large  eoverU  are  planted 
almost  with  the  sole  view  of  affording  protection  to  the 
pheasant.  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  there  are  many  aandy 
districts,  where  the  fir  is  the  only  tree  which  will  thrive,  and, 
though  rather  an  unprofitable  one,  it  is  planted  in  belts^  which 
are  particularly  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  battue. 
Pheasants  also  are  fond  of  roosting  in  these  trees,  partly 
because  their  limbs  branch  off  at  right  angles  from  the  trunk, 
and  therefore  form  convenient  perches,  and  partly  because^ 
being  evergreen,  they  afford  some  protection  fix>m  Uie  rain  in 
the  cold  winter  months.  Beech-woods  are  also  fiivourite 
resorts  for  them,  but  in  both  instances  there  is  a  difficult 
in  getting  sufficient  underwood,  and  hence,  wherever  the 
nature  of  the  soil  is  suitable,  oak  is  preferred,  especially 
as  it  is  a  timber  which  will  pay  better  than  fir.  Ash  is  also 
pretty  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  pheasant  covert,  but 
it  has  one  great  objection — in  shedding  its  leaves  so  early 
that  the  poacher  can  see  the  pheasants  perched  on  these  trees 
a  month  earlier  than  on  oak  or  elm.  An  imdergrowth  of 
hazel  is  one  of  the  best,  as  it  forms  a  thick  protection  to  the 
game  without  tearing  the  clothes  or  face  of  the  sportsman 
who  crashes  through  the  bushes  in  pursuit  of  his  sport.  In 
any  case  there  ought  to  be  rides  cut,  and  for  the  battue  these 
are  doubly  essential  There  are,  however,  two  varieties  of 
coverts  which  are  sometimes  used  for  this  sport  ;^«<^,  those 
which  are  planted  specially  for  pheasants,  and,  secondly ,  those 
in  which  these  birds  are  only  incidental  to  the  coverts,  and 
then  the  proprietor  does  not  sacrifice  his  pocket  to  his 
sport. 

DOGS  FOR  PHEASANT  SHOOTINO. 

It  is  now  the  fashion  to  drive  the  coverts  with  beaters, 
aided  by  a  dog  or  two,  or  in  some  cases  by  a  team  of  steady 
spaniels.  In  whatever  way  dogs  are  used,  they  should  be 
broken  to  hunt  close  to  their  masters,  and  for  this  purpose 
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spaniels  or  beagles  are  the  best  kind.  The  Clumber  spaniel 
is  easily  broken,  and  on  that  account  he  is  preferred  hj  many 
people^  and  being  mute,  he  does  not  disturb  the  game  fiw 
before  him,  for  which  reason  he  is  well  suited  to  battue 
shooting.  On  the  other  hand,  for  wild-pheasant  shooting,  a 
dog  which  gives  tongue  is  able  to  indicate  to  the  shooter  the 
exact  line  which  the  pheasant  he  is  on  is  taking,  and  is  on 
that  account  more  useful  to  him.  Sometimes  the  setter  is 
trained  to  beat  a  covert,  a  bell  being  listened  to  his  neck, 
which  remains  at  rest  when  he  stands.  At  best,  however,  he 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  spaniel  Beagles  are  used  exactly 
like  spaniels,  and  when  well  broken,  they  are  quite  as  good; 
bat  thej  are  too  fond  of  "  fur,"  and  can  seldom  be  induced  to 
pcefer  "  feather"  to  it.  The  three  dogs  which  are  represented 
in  Book  IL  belong  to  the  division  known  as  ''  springers,"  the 
name  being  given  firom  their  being  used  in  the  "spring 
fidls"  of  our  coverts.  The  liver-coloured  dog  is  the  true 
Sussex  spanieL  The  lemon-and-white  is  Imown  as  the 
Clumber,  i^nd  the  black-and-white,  in  the  background,  repre- 
sents the  old  Norfolk  spaniel,  a  variety  which  is  now  dis- 
persed all  over  England.  Each  of  these  will  be  more 
minutely  described  in  the  next  book. 

THE  COVERT  QXJlSt. 

Two  things  are  esaenUal  to  this  kind  of  gun — ^firstly, 
rapidity  of  loading,  and  secondly,  a  length  of  barrel  which 
^wUl  adhnit  of  its  being  used  in  covert  without  being  caught 
by  the  branches.  The  breech  loader  with  a  barrel  of  twenty- 
e^t  inches  in  length,  will  be  found  to  offer  a  combination 
of  these  good  qualities,  and  such  a  gun  is  now  in  general  use, 
among  battue  shooters  especially.  Some  even  cut  the  barrels 
down  to  twenty-six  inches,  but  this  is  perhaps  too  short  for 
practical  purposes.  The  bore  is  generally  a  large  one,  few 
people  shooting  with  a  smaller  than  No.  12,  and  some 
adopting  a  still  larger  calibre.  The  size  of  shot  is  usually 
Na  5  or  Na  6. 

THE  BATTUE. 

When  a  party  is  made  up  for  a  daj/s  batttte  shooting^  the 
keeper  or  keepers  must  be  allowed  to  have  the  assistance  of 
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several  beaten,  the  number  being  proportioned  to  the  extent 
of  the  woods.  When  all  is  prepared — that  is  about  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock — ^the  keepers  and  beaters  together  drive  the 
game  towards  the  points  where  the  guns  are  posted.  The 
positions  of  these  will  be  shifted  from  time  to  time,  and  will 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  covert  which  is  being 
beaten.  Thus,  if  belts  are  to  be  driven,  the  plan  is  as 
follows : — ^At  each  comer  of  one  end  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  belt  is  stationed  one  gun,  and  its  proprietor  should  be  a 
good  shot,  furnished  wiUi  a  breech  loader  or  with  a  second 
muzzle  loader  and  a  man  to  load  it.  Then  outside  the  oover^ 
and  walking  close  to  the  hedge  on  each  flank  of  the  beater^ 
is  another  gun,  making  in  all  four,  while  a  fifth  may  accom- 
pany them  inside,  walking  a  little  in  advance  of  them.  When 
all  is  arranged,  the  beaters  enter,  and  with  or  without  a 
steady  dog  or  two,  they  walk  steadily  la  line,  tapping  the 
trees  and  uttering  cries  which  are  usually  ^  GoGk-eock,"  or 
some  similar  words.  These  should  be  only  loud  enough  to 
enable  each  to  keep  the  line  by  sound,  for  excessive  noise 
only  drives  the  game  away  before  the  line  come  up.  If  a 
bird  rises,  the  keeper,  if  he  sees  it,  or  a  beater  cries  "  Mark" 
or  "  Ware  hen,"  as  the  case  may  be,  the  latter  being  spared, 
unless  the  covert  is  over-stocked  with  them.  If  a  gun  is  dis- 
charged, the  whole  line  stop  together  till  it  is  reloaded,  when 
they  proceed  as  before.  To^^irds  the  end  of  the  beat,  the 
outside  guns  walk  forward  flsister  than  the  beaters,  so  as  to 
reach  the  comer  in  time  for  the  onslaught  which  may  be 
expected,  the  pheasants  here  congregating  till  they  are  forced 
to  rise,  and  then  getting  up  rapidly  one  after  the  other,  so 
as  to  occupy  the  attention  of  half-a-dozen  men  furnished  with, 
breech  loaders,  if  the  covert  is  ordinarily  well  stocked.  After 
in  this  way  beating  out  one  portion  of  the  belt,  another  is 
entered  upon  and  driven  in  the  same  way.  In  large  woods 
the  beating  is  conducted  on  different  principles.  Here  the 
shooters  are  stationed  in  the  rides  or  on  the  edges  of  the 
springfalls,  at  such  intervals  as  to  command  them  without 
much  risk  of  shooting  each  other.  The  keepers  and  beaten 
then  drive  the  game  towards  these  rides,  and  the  hares  and 
rabbits  are  shot  as  they  cross  them,  while  the  pheasants  are 
treated  in  the  same  way  when  they  can  be  induced  to  rise; 
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or  if  not^  they  are  driyen  towards  the  open  springfiUls,  where 
they  are  afterwards  found  one  by  one,  and  shot  as  they  rise. 
In  this  latter  part  of  pheasant  shooting,  very  pretty  shooting 
often  oocorSk  ihe  spaniels  hunting  the  pheasant^s  trail  up  to 
where  each  has  squatted,  and  displa3ring  the  good  qualities 
of  the  dog  to  great  perfection.  ,  As  soon  as  one  portion  of 
the  wood  is  beaten,  the  shooters  are  moved  on  to  another, 
until  the  whole  wood  is  exhausted,  and  then  the  day's  sport 
is  at  an  end.  Sometimes  the  wood  is  netted  off  by  low  nets 
being  run  across  it  from  one  outside  edge  to  the  opposite  one, 
and  as  pheasants  never  rise  over  these  without  going  above 
the  trees^  and  therefore  in  shot,  they  are  successful  in  causing 
them  to  run  to  the  outer  boundary,  where  the  expectant  guns 
are  posted.  The  slaughter  in  this  mode  of  shooting  is  im- 
mense; but  as  few  game  preservers  shoot  their  woods  more 
than  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  the  object  is  to  let  as  few  escape 
as  possible,  and  hence  good  shots  and  breech  loaders  are  at  a 
premium, 

WILD-PHEASANT   SHOOTmO. 

When  these  birds  are  only  partially  preserved,  their 
numbeis  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  invitation  of  a 
party  for  the  purpose  of  a  battue,  and  the  shooter  goes  into 
the  woods  alone,  aided  by  a  couple  or  two  of  good  spaniels. 
These  being  taught  to  hunt  within  gun-shot  of  their  master, 
give  him  notice  when  they  are  on  game  by  their  tongues, 
and  as  he  rushes  forward  to  them  (which  he  must  do  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  malgre  bushes,  thorns,  and  brambles),  they 
push  up  the  pheasant,  and  on  its  rising,  it  is  knocked  over 
if  the  sportsman  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  shot.  A  good 
dog  w^  broken  to  this  kind  of  shooting  will  give  his  master 
notice,  and  then  work  very  steadily  on  the  line  of  his  game 
till  he  knows  that  the  gun  is  at  hand,  when  he  dashes  for- 
ward and  is  almost  sure  to  make  the  previously  running 
bird  take  to  his  wings  for  fear  of  losing  his  tail  in  the 
jaws  of  the  spaniel.  In  extensive  woodlands  this  is  a  most 
exciting  sport,  and  with  a  strong  and  active  man  provided 
with  a  team  of  steady  dogs,  a  goodly  number  of  the  pheasants 
which  are  found  may  be  brought  to  bag.  But  scarcely  any 
species   of  sport  requires  more  complete   correspondence 
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between  the  dogs  and  their  master,  and  none  ezoept  deer- 
stalking is  more  trying  to  the  wind  and  mnsblea.  If  oanied 
on  sleepily  and  nnsdientifically,  few  shots  will  be  obtained 
during  the  day,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
it  la  abandoned  by  those  gentlemen  who  only  occasionally 
indulge  in  rural  amusements. 

HXDGKBOW  PHEASANT  SHOOTmG 

Earlf/  in  the  season,  pheaaanis  may  oJUn  be  Jbund  in  the 
hedgerows  near  the  coverts,  especially  if  these  are  hunted  in 
the  morning,  about  eight  or  nine  o*clock,  when  the  birds  an 
returning  from  their  feed.  The  spaniels  should  be  made  to 
hunt  them  yrom  the  covert,  or  the  birds  will  run  before  them 
into  their  secure  retreats,  and  refuse  to  rise.  If  the  hedge  is 
a  high  one,  a  shooter  should  be  on  each  side,  or  if  there  is 
only  oue  gun,  he  should  be  on  the  ditch  sid&  Pheasants  also 
are  fond  of  small  ash-beds  and  other  coverts  of  trifling 
extent,  where  they  remain  quiet  until  they  are  driven  into 
the  more  secure  preserves  by  the  keepers.  In  such  places 
they  are  often  to  be  killed  in  the  first  days  of  October,  at 
a  time  when  the  larger  coverts  are  too  full  of  leaf  to  admit 
of  their  being  beaten. 

COCK  SHOOTING. 

The  Woodcock  {Scolapax  rusticola)  presents  one  of  the 
most  difficult  shots  which  can  fiEdl  to  the  lot  of  the  British 
sportsman.  This  arises  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  thick 
coverts  which  he  frequents,  and  partly  from  the  quick  shoots 
which  he  makes  roimd  the  trees  as  he  rises  from  the  ground. 
This  bird  occasionally  breeds  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  bulk 
of  those  found  in  the  winter  here  have  migrated  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  arriving  in  flights  early  in  October,  and 
leaving  us  in  March.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Kilbeny,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  cock  shooters  of  the  day,  is  of 
opinion  that  within  the  last  ten  years  they  leave  Scotland 
earlier  than  formerly,  and  he  has  known  them  during  that 
period  pair  in  the  middle  of  February.  Mr.  Selby,  who  made 
his  observations  in  Northumberland,  observes  '*  that  the  first 
flights  of  these  birds,  which  seldom  remain  longer  than  for  a 
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few  days,  and  then  pass  southward,  oonsist  chiefly  of  females ; 
whilst,  on  the  oontraiy,  the  sabsequent  and  latest  flights 
which  continue  with  ns  are  principally  composed  of  males. 
It  has  been  noticed  by  sevend  authors,  that  the  arrival  of 
the  males,  in  a  numb^  of  our  summer  visitants,  precedes 
that  of  the  females  by  many  days;  a  &ct  from  which  we 
might  infer,  that  in  such  species  a  similar  separation  exists 
between  the  sexes  during  ^eir  sBquatorial  migration."  The 
woodcock  is  essentially  a  nocturnal  bird,  remaining  by  day 
under  thick  bushes  or  other  dense  covert  on  the  ground. 
In  the  evening  it  leaves  its  retreat,  and  flies  silently  to  its 
feeding-ground,  where  worms  and  insects  are  carefully  sought 
for  in  the  moist  earth  by  boring  with  the  bilL  The  nest 
is  built  on  the  ground  in  dry  grassy  situations.  The  female 
lays  three  or  four  eggs,  similar  in  sue  and  shape  to  those  of 
the  plover;  in  colour,  of  a  pale  yellowish  white,  the  larger 
end  blotched  with  ash  grey  and  reddish  yellow  brown ;  length 
one  inch  and  three-quarters,  breadth  one  inch  four  lines. 
TarreU's  description  of  the  woodcock  is  as  follows : — Beak 
dark  brown  at  the  point,  pale  reddish  brown  at  the  base,  and 
generally  about  three  inches  long ;  the  irides  dark  brown ; 
eye  large,  convex,  and  prominent;  from  the  beak  to  the 
eye  a  dark-brown  streak ;  the  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a 
mixture  principally  of  three  shades  of  brown — ^namely,  pale 
wood  brown,  chesnut  brown,  and  dark  umber  brown  ;  each 
feather  on  the  upper  exa&ce  of  the  body  contains  the  three 
shades,  but  so  disposed  as  to  produce  a  beautifully  variegated 
appearance.  The  cheeks  pale  wood  brown,  spotted  with 
dark  brown ;  the  forehead  to  the  top  of  the  head  greyish 
brown,  occiput  and  nape  rich  dark  brown,  transversely 
divided  into  three  nearly  equal  patches  by  two  bars  of 
yellow  wood  brown,  each  feather  of  the  neck  below  pale 
brown,  edged  with  dark  brown ;  the  back,  greyish  brown 
varied  wiUi  reddish  brown,  and  dark  umber  brown ;  all  the 
wing  coverts  reddish  brown,  with  open  oval  rings  of  dark 
brown ;  primary  quill  leathers  blackish  brown,  with  trian- 
gular spots  of  pale  reddish  brown  along  the  margins  of  each 
web;  secondaries  and  tertiab  of  the  same  ground  colour, 
bladush  brown,  but  the  light-coloured  marks  are  more  elon- 
gatedy  and  extend  from  the  margin  of  the  web  to  the  shaft 
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of  the  feather ;  mmp  and  upper  tail  ooveirta  cheannt  brown, 
tinged  with  grey  and  barred  transreraely  with  dark  brown  ; 
tail  feathers  bhick  above^  tipped  with  pure  dark  grey ;  chin 
very  pale  yellow  brown ;  neck  in  front,  breast,  and  all  the 
under  sur&ce  of  the  body  wood  brown,  transversely  barred 
with  dark  brown,  both  shades  on  the  under  sur&ce  becoming 
lighter  in  old  birds;  under  wing  ooverts  pale  brown  barred 
with  dark  brown,  under  surfieuse  of  the  quill  feathers  diy 
slate  grey,  the  triangular  markings  yeUowish  grey ;  under 
surfieu^  of  the  tail  feathers  nearly  blade,  tipped  with  delicate 
snow  white  ;  legs  and  toes  livid  brown,  claws  black.  The 
length  of  the  bird  is  about  fourteen  and  a  half  inches.  The 
females  are  larger  than  the  males,  and  have  the  upper  part 
of  the  back  more  black,  and  the  lower  part  of  it  mora  red 
than  in  males.  These  latter  have  also  a  more  grey  fore- 
head, and  the  chin  white.  The  weight  varies  a  good  deal 
according  to  the  condition ;  seven  ounces  is  probably  the 
lowest  weight,  and  twenty-seven  ounces  are  recorded  as 
having  been  the  weight  of  one  killed  in  1 775,  at  Narborough, 
on  the  authority  of  Lady  Peyton,  who  saw  it  weighed.  This 
is  quite  exceptional,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  ounces  are, 
I  believe,  quite  the  outside  weights.  Woodcocks  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  pied,  and  also  of  a  buffer  dirty  white  colour. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  woodcock  carries  her 
youDg  on  her  feet  from  her  resting  place  to  the  feeding 
ground. 

THE  HAUNTS  AKD  HABITS  OF  THE  WOODCOCK. 

In  the  south  of  England  it  is  useless  to  look /or  these  birds 
anywhere  except  in  coverts,  some  of  which  are  known  to  he 
annually  frequented  by  them,  while  in  others  they  are  rarely 
met  with.  They  j^refer  large  woodlands  with  plenty  of 
brushwood,  where  t  hey  can  be  undisturbed,  but  are  some- 
times found  in  small  coppices  close  to  the  habitations  of  man. 
In  the  north  they  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  considerable 
numbers  in  long  heather,  where,  Mr.  Campbell  remarks,  they 
generally  choose  the  shady  side,  the  reverse  being  the  case 
in  covert.  The  following  observations  on  this  subject  are 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Campbell,  as  recorded  in  me  Field  of 
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April  21,  1859,  and  that  gentleman  having  recorded  in 
his  game  book  4102  cocks  as  bagged  to  his  own  gun,  may 
be  received  as  a  high  authority  in  this,  as  indeed  in  all  other 
departments  of  the  sport : — 

''In  ordinary  weather,  unless  a  cock  has  already  been 
flashed  on  that  day,  he  sits  very  close ;  but  if  once  flushed, 
he  is  difficult  of  approach  in  covert;  and  if  he  takes  to 
the  heather  '  by  chance,'  you  may  happen  to  get  a  shot  at 
him  the  second  time  he  is  flushed ;  but  afler  then  you  had 
much  better  give  it  up-^-it  is  only  waste  of  time.  Other 
game  birds  which  I  havCi  shot  often  are  brought  into  sub- 
jection—even the  wildest  of  grouse  and  black-cocks — by 
perseveringly  following  and  shooting  at  them.  They  begin 
wild  and  end  tame;  but  the  woodcock  pursues  the  other 
course,  beginning  tame  and  ending  wild.  Tou  shall  see 
grouse,  black  game,  partridges,  and  woodcocks  occasionally 
flushed  by  being  walked  over  by  cattle  or  sheep.  Of  all 
those  the  woodcock  flies  by  far  the  shortest  distance  in- 
variably. He  appears  to  consider  lus  having  been  disturbed 
an  accidental  circumstance,  and  in  the  first  instance  takes 
it  as  such;  but  if  he  has  any  idea  that  there  is  '  any  trick 
in  it'  he  will  very  soon  show  you  that  he  is  rather  better  up 
to  tricks  than  you  are. 

"  A  woodcock  is  always  more  difficult  of  approach  in  a 
thaw  than  in  any  ordinaiy  weather.  The  greatest  number 
of  woodcocks  I  ever  have  seen  in  a  day  have  been  flushed  on 
the  first  day  of  a  thaw  succeeding  a  long  frost  In  that 
weather  I  often  have  seen  a  great  many  woodcocks.  Next 
day  go  and  hunt  the  whole  country,  high  and  low,  and  you 
wont  see  one  cock.  In  that  weather  I  have  been  driven 
home  twice  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  day— wet  to  the 
skin  from  wet  snow,  almost  blinded  by  a  gale  of  wind — in 
order  to  wash  out  my  gun,  which  had  frequently  missed 
fire.  I  think  I  must  have  had  fifteen  or  twenty  miss-fires. 
On  this  occasion  I  sent  twenty-seven  woodcocks  into  the 
game-larder.  I  went  out  next  morning  and  beat  the  whole 
country  round,  high  and  low  land,  and  did  not  see  the 
feather  of  a  cock.  In  similar  circumstances  I  have  found  it 
invariably  so. 

''  I  have  often  heard  it  remarLed  that  a  woodcock  is  a 
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stupid  bird  because  he  will  soxnetimea  fly  right  at  yoo.  I 
don*t  think  a  hare  is  a  stupid  animal,  yet  she  will  often  nm 
directly  towards  you.  I  have  obsevYed  that  the  podtion 
'in  the  head*  of  the  eyes  of  a  hare  and  of  a  woodcock  are 
very  similar.  I  have  heard  that  that  circamstanoe  prevents 
either  animal  from  seeing  straight  before  it 

''  So  far  from  being  a  stupid  bird,  I  know  of  no  bird  whidi 
possesses  sagacity  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a  woodcock. 
The  means  of  escape  to  which,  when  pursued,  he  resorts  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  meed  of  commendation  which  his 
pursuers  can  bestow  on  him.  At  present  I  abstain  from 
quoting  remarkable  instances  which  have  come  under  my 
personal  observation  of  the  sagacity  displayed  by  woodcocks 
whilst  engaged  in  the  natural  act  of  self-preservation,  for  the 
reason  that  the  facts  which  would  be  read  with  great  interest 
by  men  who  know  what  woodcock  shooting  is,  might  probably 
not  command  the  same  degree  of  respect  from  those  who  are 
not  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  woodcock  has  either  been  in  a  poulterer's  shop  or 
on  the  table. 

'<  How  often  have  I  heard  the  absurd  remark,  in  talking 
of  a  covert,  *  Oh  yes,  it  must  be  capital  covert  for  cocks,  it  is 
80  full  of  springs,^  What  has  a  cock  to  do  at  a  spring, 
except  in  a  long  and  severe  frost,  when  he  may  be  starving  t 
Like  all  our  land-birds,  except  a  snipe,  a  woodcock  likes  to 
lie  dry,  and,  unless  disturbed,  remains  in  his  resting-place 
during  the  day;  towards  night  flying  often  to  a  great  dis- 
tance to  his  feeding-ground,  which  generally  is  open,  soft^ 
grassy  land,  particularly  that  pastured  by  cattle,  as  muddy 
adjiiccnt  ground,  springs,  or  the  rivulets  flowing  from  them, 
arc  not  the  natural  feeding-places  of  a  woodcock. 

'^  In  ordinarily  open  weather  a  woodcock  satisfies  himself 
with  food  at  his  natural  feeding-places  during  the  night, 
returning  in  the  morning  to  his  dry  resting-place ;  but  often 
it  happens  that  in  very  severe  frost  he  is  unable  to  feed 
himself  to  his  satisfaction  during  the  night,  and  goes  about 
during  the  day  also,  seeking  for  some  soft  grounds  into 
wliich  ho  can  poke  his  beak,  which,  of  course,  he  does  not 
lind  except  at  or  near  a  spring;  but  when  he  is  found  tiying 
to  feed  at  a  spring  during  the  daytime  you  will  And  he  is  so 
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much  reduced  as  not  to  be  worth  shooting.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  few  days  of  very  hard  weather  reduce  a  wood- 
cock to  something  very  much  like  a  skeleton;  and  also  how 
few  days  of  open  weather  restore  him  to  excellent  condition. 
A  woodcock  feeds  in  an  extraordiDaxy  manner;  he  seems 
never  to  be  at  rest  for  a  second  of  time,  running  very  fast, 
and  poking  his  beak  into  the  ground  with  a  degree  of 
x^ndity  almost  inconceivable.  I  don*t  know  what  they 
feed  upon,  but  think  their  natural  food  consists  of  small 
worms  and  insects.  In  very  hard  weather,  however,  he  will 
poke  his  beak  into  almost  any  soft  substance.  A  few  years 
ago,  during  a  severe  frost,  my  cook  went  out  one  forenoon 
to  the  meat-larder,  which  is  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  house,  for  a  roast  of  beef,  to  be  prepared  for 
dinner;  having  cut  what  she  required,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment  she  l^  the  remainder  on  a  block  of  wood  which  is 
bj  the  larder,  returning  to  the  house ;  in  about  three 
minutes  she  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  larder  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  a  steak,  when  the  beef  had  disappeared  and  was 
not  to  be  found.  It  appears  that  the  shepherd  was  passing 
bj  with  his  dog,  which  ran  off  with  the  beef.  Missing  his 
dog,  the  man  called  and  whistled,  upon  which  the  dog 
dropped  the  beef  and  returned  to  him.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon a  sportsman  who  was  stajring  with  us,  on  returning 
home  from  shooting,  stepped  over  a  low  wall  enclosing  a 
small  plantation  close  to  this  house,  when  three  woodcocks 
rose  almost  from  under  his  feet.  He  shot  at  two  and  killed 
one;  at  his  feet  he  found  the  missing  piece  of  bee^  and 
brought  it  home,  completely  perforated  by  the  woodcocks* 
beaks.  I  had  in  the  morning  beaten  the  plantation,  of 
scarcely  an  acre  in  extent,  very  carefully;  found  four  cocks 
in  it,  and  killed  three  of  them — two  of  the  three  which  he 
saw  must  have  come  frt)m  adjacent  plantations  in  search  of 
food.  It  has  oflen  occurred  to  me  that  there  exists  much 
less  sympathy  between  woodcocks  than  between  any  other 
birds  I  have  shot  In  most  other  game  birds  I  have  ob- 
served that  they  generally,  when  flushed,  pursue  nearly  the 
same  course,  and  if  one  of  two  or  more  be  wounded,  the 
other,  or  others,  very  often  sympathize  so  much  with  their 
comrade  as  to  light  near  the  spot  where  he,  from  exhaustion, 
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pitched.  In  my  experience  I  never  hnye  seen  any  instance 
of  the  sort  in  woodcocks.  Woodcocks,  even  paired  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding,  when  flnshed,  pursue  courses  as  nearly 
opposite  as  possible. 

*'  A  woodcock  is  the  most  silent  bird  I  know.  Other 
game  birds  very  ^nerally  call  when  flushed — a  bUxek-eock, 
hotoever,  very  seldom,  except  in  covert,  A  woodcock  occa- 
sionallyy  though  very  seldom  indeed,  calls.  When  I  have 
heard  him  do  so,  it  has  generally  been  at  the  approach  either 
of  night  or  of  a  heavy  Ml  of  snow.  The  call  is  not  musical, 
though  magically  game-like— once  heard  never  again  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  call  of  any  other  bird.  In  flight-time  at  night 
and  morning  they  constantly  call,  and  may  be  heard  a  long 
time  before  they  are  seen. 

"  In  this  country  woodcocks  are  found  either  in  covert  or 
in  long  heather.  A  strange  peculiarity  exists  with  regard 
to  the  finds  for  woodcocks — in  covert,  generally  on  the 
sunny  side,  on  banks  facing  the  south-east;  in  the  heather, 
very  nearly  invariably  the  reverse  is  the  fact — you  won't 
find  one  cock  in  long  heather,  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
heathery  hill,  for  some  hundreds  you  will  find  on  the  side 
which  never  sees  the  sun  in  the  winter  time.  On  those 
shaded  hill-sides,  and  in  the  adjacent  heathery  and  brush- 
wooded  bums,  I  have  enjoyed  most  excellent  sport 

''I  think  a  woodcock  is  generally  more  easily  brought 
down  in  covert  than  in  the  open.  In  covert  you  take  great 
pains  to  do  it  well ;  in  the  open  you  imagine  the  shot  to  be  a 
much  more  simple  one  than  it  is." 

A  south-country  spoilsman  has  also  given  us  the  results 
of  his  experience  in  the  same  periodic  in  the  following 
terms: — 

''On  bright  moonlight  nights  woodcocks  all  leave  the 
thick  coverts  of  wood  and  copse  about  the  hour  of  twilight, 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  open  downs  and  hills,  meadows, 
fields,  and  plains,  to  feed,  returning  in  the  morning  as  daylight 
appears  to  their  former  coverts.  At  the  head  of  a  long  wooded 
vidley,  in  the  twilight  if  a  moonlight  night,  the  woodcocks 
may  be  seen,  many  of  them  together,  to  play  about  like 
swallows  in  the  air  at  about  the  height  of  a  church  tower  for 
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some  minntefl^  and  then  depart  to  their  several  feeding-places 
on  the  hills  and  downs;  and  towards  the  moming^s  dawn, 
upon  their  return,  they  will  again  circle  around  in  company 
at  the  head  or  entrance  of  the  goil  or  valley  ere  they  retire 
to  their  separate  quarters  in  the  woods.  This  they  will  do 
night  after  night  during  the  continuance  of  the  moon,  if  not 
disturbed  in  tiieir  passage  by  being  fired  at — a  too  common 
practice,  I  am  sony  to  say,  on  moonlight  evenings  in  this 
neighbourhood.  But  the  gun  is  not  the  only  engine  of  de- 
struction awaiting  the  poor  cocks  on  their  moonlight  pere- 
grinations. 

^  It  used  to  be  the  constant  practice  on  all  the  hill  downs 
in  these  parts  to  place  cut  underwood  or  furze,  about  a  foot 
in  height^  to  a  very  great  extent  along  the  ground,  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  Y,  at  the  apex  of  which  an  opening 
would  be  left  where  a  hair-noose  or  springle  would  be  set, 
which  seldom  failed  to  yield  the  pot-hunter  a  nightly  supply, 
as  the  cock  would  run  along  the  side  of  the  brushwood  feed- 
ing, not  taking  the  trouble  to  top  over  it,  until  he  was  led 
into  the  snare;  but  this  plan  is  now,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  cocks  when  compared  with  former  years,  very  seldom 
practised. 

**  But  to  return  to  my  point.  On  regaining  the  woods, 
afler  his  moonlight  wanderings,  the  woodcock  drops  like  a 
stone  into  his  bush,  and  immediately  goes  to  sleep,  con- 
tinuing immovable,  unless  disturbed,  imtil  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  begins  to  move  a  little 
round  his  cubiculum.  On  these  days,  after  moonlight 
nights,  woodcocks  are  very  difficult  to  find  in  covert — that 
is,  they  lie  very  close,  frequently  allowing  man  and  dog  to 
pass  within  a  very  few  feet  of  them  without  moving ;  and 
now  it  is  when  a  first-rate  cocker  is  invaluable,  and  mani- 
fests his  superiority  in  winding  the  sleeping  cock  on  coming 
within  a  gun-shot  of  him,  when  perhaps  ten  other  cockers, 
first-rate  dogs  for  finding  the  cock  by  the  scent  which  his 
running  and  feeding  leaves  behind  him,  will  pass  by  within 
a  few  feet  without  noticing  the  bird  in  the  slightest  degree. 

" On  dark  nights  the  woodcock  never  leaves  the  covext, 
nor  does  he  feed  at  all  during  the  night,  but  sleeps  through- 
out the  silent  hoiurs;  but  on  the  first  dawn  of  day  he  begins 
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to  move  abont  and  feed  without  leaving  the  wood  or  copse, 
and  generally  without  taking  wing  at  all,  working  his  way 
for  the  most  part  upwards  if  the  covert  is  in  a  valley  or  on 
the  Ride  of  a  hill.  On  bright  days  they  do  not  move  nearly 
so  much  as  on  dark  days;  and  I  have  invariably  found,  as  a 
rule,  tliat  my  sport  has  been  inferior  on  bright  sunny  days 
to  what  it  has  been  on  dark  and  gloomy  ones. 

''In  decidedly  misty  weather  the  woodcocks  are  much 
more  on  the  move  than  even  on  dark  and  gloomy  days,  and 
certainly  take  wing  continually,  feeding  for  an  hour  perhaps 
in  one  place,  then  flying  on  for  about  100,  200,  or  more 
yards,  then  feeding  again,  and  then  taking  another  flight; 
and  generally,  I  think,  working  up  towards  the  open 
country.  On  these  misty  days  I  have  been  sometimes  dis- 
appointed in  finding  the  cock  at  all,  especially  if  not  out  in 
the  morning,  though  pcrha])s  I  have  hit  on  two  or  three 
places  where  he  has  been  feeding  during  the  previous  part 
of  the  day;  though  frequently,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
knowing  the  ground  well,  I  have  at  last  overtaken  him. 

"Jam  Satis." 

dogs  ehploted  in  cock  shootiko. 

Spdnieh  of  cdl  kinds  are  used  in  cock  shooting;  but  the 
smaller  kind  known  as  cockers,  from  being  devoteil  to  this 
sport,  are  most  suited  to  it,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
able  to  follow  out  the  runs  in  the  thick  coverts  better  than 
the  larger  kinds  generally  known  as  springers,  and  kept  for 
])hcasaut  shooting.  Two  or  three  couple  of  cockers  are 
hunted  together,  and  when  well  broken  they  affoi-d  good 
sport,  but  the  most  successful  cock  shooters  prefer  using 
beaters  almost  unassisted  by  the  dog.  An  excellent  nose  is 
a  sine  qiid  non  in  the  cocker  ;  but  more  than  this  is  wanted, 
as  is  veiy  ably  showu  by  the  writer  above  alluded  to  under 
the  signature  of  "  Jam  Satis." 

"  There  are  some  dogs,"  he  says,  "  that  seem  to  have  a 
most  extraordinary  instinct  for  finding  the  sleeping  or  lying 
cock,  and  get  greatly  excited,  and  rush  towai'ds  his  hiding- 

5 lace,  and  fiush  him  with  a  spring  and  a  howl  of  delight, 
'hese  are  the  dogs  for  finding  a  cock  that  has  dropped  into 
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short  thick  gorse,  and  will,  as  a  rule,  never  fail  to  find  him  a 
seoond  time  in  covert  if  they  have  seen,  or  have  the  direction 
of  his  flight  given  them.  The  dogs  I  have  had,  endowed 
with  this  fiumlty,  have  been  generally  half-bred,  sometimes 
between  a  spaniel  and  a  setter;  but  they  are  very  few  and 
£ir  between.  I  think  much  depends  on  their  having  first- 
rate  brains,  noses  of  Aneplus  uUra  quality  of  course,  carrying 
their  heads  high  in  the  air,  and  being  entered  and  kept  to  cock 
shooting,  and  little  else,  with  constant  practice;  and  I  have 
observed  that  the  dog  that  finds  the  sleeping  cock  in  the 
way  above  described,  finds  him  in  a  similar  manner,  although 
he  may  have  been  running  about  the  woods  feeding  all  the 
day,  and  left  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  trail  and  scent  in  his 
path  behind  him — ^finds  him,  that  is,  not  by  hunting  up  hia 
scent,  but  by  a  kind  of  instinct" 

The  group  which  fstces  this  page  consists  of  an  old-fashioned 
Welsh  cocker,  which  closely  resembles  the  Devonshire  dog, 
both  being  of  a  rich  liver  colour;  and  an  ordinary  liver-and- 
white  cocking  spaniel,  such  as  is  met  with  throughout 
England  without  any  peculiar  designation,  and  variously 
bred.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Welsh  and  Devon- 
shire strains,  there  are  no  cockers  now  with  any  pretensions 
to  purity  of  blood. 

THE  GUN  FOB  COCKS. 

The  ordxTKvry  covert  gun,  as  described  at  page  59,  is  the 
weapon  which  is  used  for  this  kind  of  sport  Cocks  do  not 
carry  off  much  lead,  and  therefore  a  particularly  hard  hitter 
is  not  required.  Nor  is  a  breech  loader  so  pre-eminently 
serviceable  as  in  pheasant  shooting,  because  the  cocks  are 
not  driven  up  into  one  comer,  as  they  are  in  the  battue ; 
still,  it  is  occasionally  serviceable,  from  the  power  ot  loading 
it  more  quickly  than  the  muzzle  loader.  No.  7  is  the  proper 
size  of  shot 

THE  FINDIKO  AITD  KILLING  OF  WOODCOCKS. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  is  so  practised  a  hand  not  only  in  finding 
and  killing  cocks,  but  also  in  describing  what  he  has  seen 
and  done,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  let  him  speak  for 
himself  in  the  matter.     He  says : — 
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''Irrespective  of  the  woodcock  being  the  most  difficnlt 
bird  to  bring  down  which  Scotland  affords,  there  is  a  sort  of 
charm  attached  to  cock  shooting  which  even  to  a  penman 
would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  describe.  In  the  first  place, 
the  almost  extra  high  physical  condition  which  the  bracing 
and  invigorating  air,  peculiar  to  this  coast,  imparts  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  fiuacinating  sporty  independently  of  in- 
creased mental  energy  and  higher  spirits;  the  great  variety 
of  nigged,  wild,  grand  scenery  whidi  ia  presented;  the  on- 
mistakeablo  rattle  of  the  cock*s  wings  as  he  rises,  followed 
by  the  magicallynsounding  words,  'Mark  cock!'  are^  when 
taken  together,  rather  apt  to  produce  an  effect  contrary  to 
that  of  strengthening  the  nerves.  I  have  met  with  many 
men,  particularly  young  ones,  and  especially  when  over  their 
wine,  who  attempted  to  lay  down  the  law  at  great  length — 
'Let  me  assure  you,  old  fellow,  yon  are  mistaJcen;  there  is 
no  bird  more  easily  shot  than  a  cock.*  I  never  yet  have 
seen  one  of  those  talkers  whose  performances  on  the  fol- 
lowing, or  on  any  other  day,  did  not  present  a  sad  contrast 
to  his  professions.  But  they  are  always  handy  with  excuses 
of  various  descriptions :  '  The  effects  of  the  smoking  room 
on  the  previous  evening;'  'That  infernal  toasted  cheese;' 
and,  if  nothing  else  will  go  down,  the  gunpowder  is  damp— 
*  I  won't  have  any  more  of  that  fellow's  gunpowder.' 

"  Those  excuses  may  be  well  enough  got  up,  but  are  of  no 
use,  because  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  woodcock's  being  the 
most  difficult  bird  to  shoot  of  all  those  wo  know  in  Scotland. 

*'  Ask  the  best  shot  you  know — one  who  has  had  great 
experience  in  all  sorts  of  shooting  which  Scotland  affords — 
ask  him  how  many  hill  or  low-ground  game  birds  he  ever  has 
consecutively  bagged,  taking  all  birds  as  they  rose  within 
shot?  Then  ask  him  how  many  woodcocks  he  has  under  the 
same  circumstances  ba^^ged?  You  will  find  the  latter  one 
to  the  former  three.  Then,  it  will  be  said,  that  in  covert 
woodcocks  are  protected  by  the  trees;  so  they  often  are,  but 
trees  nearly  as  often  present  an  obstacle  as  a  protection  to 
them. 

"  For  many  years  past  I  have  observed  most  accurately 
the  8!iootiug  of  a  man  who,  I  think,  is  a  veiy  good  shot.  I 
have  seen  him  bag  some  thousands  of  both  woodcocks  and 
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inoor  and  otBer  game ;  I  have  seen  him,  in  circumstances 
extremely  disadvantageous  to  himself,  bag  twenty-nine 
grouse  and  old  black-cocks  in  as  many  consecutive  shots, 
taking  eveiy  bird  as  he  rose;  he  then  stopped  early  in  the 
day  and  went  home.  The  thirtieth  bird  required  th^  second 
barrel,  and  that  broke  the  ice.  Although  I  have  seen  him 
bag  thousands  of  woodcocks,  I  never  saw  him  bag  more  than 
nine  oonsecutive  shots,  taking  every  bird  as  he  rose  within 
shot.  I  saw  him  on  one  day,  in  difficult  covert,  flush  twelve 
woodcocks  and  a  snipe  <mLy;  he  took  every  bird  as  it  rose, 
and  brought  them  all  home-— only  the  ninth  cock  was  the 
better  of  the  second  barrel  I  have  seen  him  have  nearly 
fifty  fair  shots  at  woodcocks  in  a  day;  but  never  have  seen 
him  bag  more  than  nine  cocks  consecutively;  and  I  never 
have  seen  any  other  man  kill  as  many. 

<<  The  difficulty  of  woodcock  shooting  is  so  evident  to 
every  one  who  has  had  experience  in  it  as  to  render  any 
remarks  of  mine  on  the  subject  unnecessary;  but  to  those 
sportsmen  who,  to  their  own  loss,  have  not  had  much  of  this 
sporty  I  may  remark  that  the  flight  of  a  woodcock  is  very 
much  quicker  than  a  novice  would  be  led  to  suppose,  from 
the  apparently  slow  movement  of  his  wings ;  then,  in  about 
the  best  of  woodcock  ground,  your  footing  is  very  insecure; 
and,  when  the  frozen-over  brooks  and  pools  of  water,  which 
you  must  continually  cross,  are  covered  with  a  coating  of 
snow,  you  require  quite  as  many  hands  and  legs  as  you  are 
possessed  of  to  save  your  gun  and  your  head  from  destruction. 

''  In  moor  and  general  open  game-shooting  there  is  very 
little  variety  in  the  appearances  of  shots  which  are  ofiered 
to  you.  The  variation  is  between  a  shot  going  right  away, 
and  one  crossing  you  either  more  or  less;  but  in  woodcock 
shooting  there  is  an  almoft  endless  variety  of  shots  offered, 
very  seldom  indeed  two  of  the  same  description  presenting 
themselves  in  succession — now  descending  almost  perpen- 
dicularly over  your  head  from  a  high  overhanging  clifl^  with 
a  degree  of  rapidity  almost  inconceivable;  then  descending 
from  the  top  of  a  precipice,  over  which  you  are  standing, 
with  equal  velocity,  to  a  very  great  depth  below;  again, 
suddenly  appearing  within  five  yards  of  you,  flying  (at  the 
same  rate)  right  at  you,  and  passing  over  your  head  within 
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a  few  yards  of  jou,  almost  instantlj  dodging  behind  a  rook 
or  tree,  and  no  more  seen  of  him. 

"  It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  Tariety  of 
shots  which  present  themselves  to  a  woodoook  shooter  in  this 
country.  I  neither  pretend  nor  presume  to  interfere  with 
the  observations  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
shoot  woodcocks  in  champagne  districts,  such  as  in  planta- 
tions of  larch  or  fir  of  a  moderate  height;  but  to  do  even 
that  well  requires  practice.  My  woodcock-shooting  expe- 
rience extends  little  beyond  a  very  rugged  part  of  the  West 
Highlands  of  Argyllshire,  comprising  a  good  deal  of  open 
shooting  in  heather  and  short  brushwood;  but  I  can't  say  it 
is  easier  than  shooting  in  covert 

"  Woodcock  shooters  enjoy  two  considerable  advantages — 
the  one  is,  that  very  little  shot  brings  the  bird  down;  and 
the  other  is,  that  a  wounded  woodcock,  if  unable  to  fly,  is  the 
least  running  of  all  birds  I  have  shot,  and  is  eaiaily  re- 
covered. 

"  I  have  generally  shot  woodcocks  alone,  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  make  all  my  arrangements;  consequently,  if 
anything  goes  wrong  I  know  who  is  to  blame.  I  like  to  use 
No.  7  shot,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  three  beaters  and  a 
well-nosed,  slow-going  dog  of  the  retrieving  species.  My 
boaters  must  be  strong  and  active  men,  well  fed  and  well 
clothed,  and  wearing  strong  leather  gloves,  each  carrying  a 
stout  walking-stick,  with  which  the  trees  and  stones  are 
smartly  struck  as  the  man  goes  along.  I  never  allow  a  word 
to  be  spoken,  except  "  Mark  /" — that  remnant  of  ignorance, 
*'  Whirr  cock,"  is,  I  am  glad  to  observe,  fast  falling  into  dis- 
use, and  for  many  years  past  has  been  totally  disused  in  my 
coverts.  The  sound  of  all  the  bacchanalian-like  screeches — 
which  I  so  oflen  have  been  condemned  to  listen  to— tends 
directly  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  yellers.  In  a  covert  so 
beaten  I  have  observed  that  roe-deer,  hares,  and  pheasants 
sit  close,  allowing  the  howlers  to  pass  them,  when  they  start 
and  run  back.  Woodcocks  aLso  sit  close,  and  when  the 
beaters  have  passed,  take  wing  and  fly  back.  If  a  game- 
keeper wishes  to  save  his  birds,  let  him  instruct  his  beaters 
to  make  as  much  noise  as  they  can ;  but  if  the  object  is  to 
show  game,  even  the  foot-£Edl  (if  possible)  of  a  man  should 
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not  be  heard;  a  sharp  crack  of  a  stick  against  the  trees,  but 
not  too  frequently  repeated,  will  show  you  more  game  by  far 
than  the  howling  system. 

**  I  have  had  ibrty  consecatiye  years  of  experience  of  wood* 
cock  as  well  as  all  other  shooting  which  Scotland  affords.  I 
never  have  kept  a  note  of  birds  killed  by  me  except  of  wood* 
cocks,  and  of  them  only  for  the  last  thirty-three  seasons. 
During  that  space  of  time  my  sport  has  been  extremely 
variable,  from  want  of  fiivourable  seasons  and  other  circum* 
stancea  In  three  seasons,  taken  together,  I  have  killed  43^ 
woodcocks;  and  in  three  others,  885.  I  have  my  register 
by  me ;  and  in  the  last  thirty-three  years  find  I  have  bf^ged, 
besides  all  other  sorts  of  game,  4102  woodcocks;  and  may 
remark  that  during  that  space  of  time  I  never  have  seen  any- 
thing occur  worthy  of  remark  beyond  my  having  often 
misE^d  when  I  did  not  expect  to  have  done  so,  and  some- 
times killed  when  I  did  not  think  I  should  have  done  so. 
My  two  best  consecutive  days,  'shooting  alone,'  were  37 
cocks  one  day  and  27  the  other — 64  birds  in  two  days.  I 
killed  130  cocks  in  ten  consecutive  days*  shooting.*' 

BABBIT  SHOOTIKO. 

Rahbii  shooting  is  a  different  affair  altogether  from  shoot- 
ing hares,  and  affords,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  best  sport  in 
covert  of  all,  excepting  only  wild  pheasant  and  woodcock 
shooting.  This,  of  course,  has  reference  to  the  hunting  them 
with  dogs,  and  shooting  them  while  going  at  their  best  pace, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  racing  one.  Babbits  breed  in 
warrens,  in  hedgerows,  and  in  covert,  and  multiply  very  fast 
indeed.  There  are  said  to  be  several  distinct  varieties ;  but 
I  believe  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion,  the  kind  of  food 
only  causing  a  tempora/ry  difference,  and  not  permanently 
causing  a  distinct  variety.  Warren  rabbits  removed  to  a 
covert,  and  there  allowed  to  breed,  soon  attain  the  same  cha- 
racters as  the  prior  denizens  of  the  same  locality.  The  sport 
of  shooting  rabbits  is  never  carried  on  in  the  warrens,  be- 
cause the  warrener  does  not  wish  his  property  wasted,  and 
prefers  trapping  them,  for  obvious  reasons — me  being,  that 
the  wounded  rabbits  often  escape  into  the  holes  and  die  out 
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of  reach.  In  hedgerows,  they  may  be  hunted  with  spaniela 
or  terriers,  and  shot  as  they  come  ont;  but  they  generally 
have  holes  in  the  banks,  and  then  soon  reach  them  in  safety. 
When  driven  to  their  fiiBtnesses,  the  ferret  is  the  only  re- 
source ;  and  these  animals,  after  being  muzzled,  soon  driye 
them  either  to  the  gun  or  into  bag-nets  placed  over  the 
holea  But  it  is  to  the  covert-shooting  of  rabbits  that  I 
wish  to  draw  attention,  that  being  the  only  kind  of  rabbit 
shooting  which  is  to  be  considered  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  true  sportsman,  and  which,  I  have  already  remarked,  is 
really  worth  it  Babbits  are  now  much  encouraged  in  lar*ge 
pheasant  preserves,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  keepers,  whose 
perquisite  they  are,  but  chiefly  because  they  afford  food  for 
the  foxes  preserved  for  fox  banting,  which  would  otherwise 
prey  upon  the  pheasants.  The  keeper  feeds  foxes  when 
young  regularly  upon  rabbits  wounded  and  left  near  their 
earths ;  and,  consequently,  these  rabbit-fed  animals  keep  to 
the  same  fare,  and  are  thus  prevented  from  interfering  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  battue.  The  keeper  continues  to  shoot 
a  few  outlying  rabbits  round  the  covert,  and  those  which  are 
thus  wounded  suffice  to  keep  up  the  supply  for  the  foxes,  in 
addition  to  those  which  the  keeper  may  purposely  leave  for 
him,  or  the  fox  may  himself  succeed  in  laying  hold  o£  When 
the  pheasant  season  is  over,  and  the  foxes  also  have  been 
thinned,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rabbits  must  be  kept  down 
on  account  of  the  young  crops,  which  they  begin  to  bite  off 
most  cruelly.  In  February  and  March,  therefore,  good  sport 
is  usually  afforded  by  this  thinning  of  the  rabbits,  several 
hundred  couple  being  often  killed  in  a  single  preserve.  At 
this  time  a  great  number  of  rabbits  lie  above  ground,  pre- 
paring for  their  young,  or  driven  to  seek  the  pleasures  of 
love,  or  from  other  causes,  of  which  wo,  in  our  ignorance  of 
their  language,  have  not  yet  fathomed  the  motive.  How- 
ever, there  they  are ;  and  in  the  springfalls  of  a  large  wood 
they  may  be  found  lying  in  tussocks  of  grass,  or  in  little 
bushes.  For  these  the  vermin  terriers  of  the  keepers  are  the 
best  dogs,  as  they  hunt  them  very  quietly,  yet  strongly,  and 
your  i*egular  springers  or  cockers  would  be  utterly  8j)oilt  for 
pheasant  or  cock  ii*  allowed  to  hunt  rabbit.  By  sending  the 
keeper  and  his  terriers  into  the  wood,  the  rabbits  are  diiven 
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acroBS  the  driveSy  where  the  gans  should  be  posted  at  sixty 
yards'  distance  from  one  anoUier;  or,  if  the  springfJEdls  are 
quite  open,  they  may  walk  them  in  line.  As  the  rabbits  are 
put  up,  they  out  in  and  out  of  the  rides  or  runs,  and  require 
great  quickness  of  eye  to  catch  them  before  they  are  lost  to 
sight.  The  guns  must  be  carried  on  the  arm  full-cocked; 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  shoot  the  terriers  as 
they  are  hunting  close  upon  the  scut  of  the  rabbit.  I  once 
shot  a  very  Taluable  dog  in  this  way,  with  the  rabbit  actually 
in  his  mouth.  This  was  as  the  rabbit  was  coming  out  of  a 
hush,  and  the  dog  so  dose  upon  her,  that^  as  e^e  sprang 
through,  the  terrier  did  the  same,  and  received  my  charge  in 
his  breast,  killing  both  dog  and  rabbit  It  is  needful  to  shoot 
well  before  the  rabbit,  as  they  run  so  quickly  by  you,  that  if 
you  do  not  take  this  precaution  you  are  sure  to  shoot  behind 
them.  The  knack  is  easily  acquired  by  a  quick  eye  and  hand, 
but  a  slow  man  had  better  not  attempt  what  he  will  be 
certain  to  £Bdl  in* 

BABBIT-SHOOTING  DOOS. 

Terriers  ofaU  kinds  are  employed  in  this  kind  of  sport, 
with  or  without  ferrets.  In  the  illustration  given  in  the 
second  book  are  examples  of  those  most  commonly  used, 
consjsting  of  the  smooth  black-and-tanned  dog  with  a  slight 
cross  of  the  bull  to  make  him  stand  the  severity  of  the  work 
which  he  has  to  accomplish;  the  Dandle  Dinmont,  which  is 
an  excellent  rabbit  dog;  and  the  Scotch  terrier. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WILDFOWL    SHOOTING. 
BHOomra  fulppebs — ^utlahd  wnrnm  SHOonKO-^ifABisB 

WILDFOWL  BHOOmO. 
VABIETIES  OF  WILDFOWIb 

The  varieties  of  wild  fowlwhich  are  oocanonally  shot  on 
the  rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  and  coasts  of  this  country^  are  so 
great  as  to  defy  anything  more  than  a  bare  enumeration  in 
a  book  like  the  present  Some  few,  however,  of  the  more 
common  kinds  may  be  cursorily  alluded  to,  and  the  re- 
mainder simimed  up  in  a  bare  catalogue  of  names. 

The  following  terms  are  in  use  among  wildfowl  shooters  : — 
A  flock  of  widgeon  is  termed  "  a  company ;"  of  swans,  cranes, 
and  curlews,  "  a  herd ;"  of  teal,  "  a  spring ;"  of  geese,  "  a 
gaggle  ;"  of  ducks,  "  a  badelynge  f  of  mallards,  "  a  sord ;" 
of  coots,  "  a  covert ;"  of  sheldrakes,  "  a  dopping." 

The  Wild  Mallabd  and  Duck  {Ajios  boschas)  is  supposed 
to  be  the  original  of  our  tame  ducks,  which  have  changed 
their  colours  in  many  cases  and  have  also  increased  in  size. 
The  Koueu  variety  is,  however,  very  much  like  the  wild  duck 
in  colour,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  really  a 
domesticated  Atios  bosclias.  There  is,  however,  one  point  in 
which  they  differ,  and  that  a  most  important  one,  which 
would  almost  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  are  distinct  in  their 
origin.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  wild  duck  pairs,  while 
the  tame  duck  is  polygamous.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
describe  minutely  the  appearance  of  this  bird,  as  it  differs 
little  from  the  tame  duck  known  as  "  the  Bouen,'*  except  in 
size.  The  drakes  are  twenty-four  inches  long,  while  the 
ducks  measure  only  twenty-two.  They  feed  on  grain  and 
grass  seeds,  worms,  young  frogs,  insects,  and  flsh.  The  nest 
is  made  of  gi*as8,  lined  with  down,  from  the  breast  of  the 
parent  bird,  and  is  placed  on  the  ground|  either  on  the  banks 
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of  some  inland  water,  or  often  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  itk  A  double  hedgerow  is  a  fitvourite  place  for  their 
nidification,  and  instances  are  recorded  of  a  pollard  tree 
having  been  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  duck  lays  about 
fifteen  or  eighteen  eggs,  which  are  of  a  greenish  white  colour, 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  by  one  inch  seven  lines  broad* 
The  young  ducks  take  the  water  soon  after  they  are  hatchedi 
but  they  are  at  least  two  months  old  before  they  can  fly.  At 
this  time  they  are  called  '^  flappers,"  and  are  shot,  on  account 
of  their  delicacy,  for  the  purposes  of  the  table.  They  are 
generally  to  be  found  on  the  brooks  and  rivers  frequented  by 
them  about  the  latter  part  of  July,  varying  from  the  15th  to 
the  31st^  according  to  the  season.  Besides  the  wild  ducks 
bred  in  Great  Britain,  great  numbers  migrate  to  our  rivers 
and  coasts  in  the  winter  season. 

WiDOEOM  (Mareca  Pendope)  come  next  to  the  wild 
duck  in  size  and  importance  to  the  sportsman.  They  very 
rarely  breed  here,  but  migrate  to  us  from  the  north  of 
Europe  in  large  flocks,  which  begin  to  come  over  in  the  end 
of  September  and  beginning  of  October,  and  leave  us  in 
March  and  April.  They  resemble  the  wild  duck  in  most  of 
their  habits,  and  like  it  are  monogamous.  A  whistling  noise 
is  made  by  them  which  may  be  heard  for  some  distance, 
and  marks  their  presence  to  those  who  have  once  heard  it. 
The  inland  waters  of  this  country  are  seldom  frequented  by 
this  bird,  which  is  found  in  large  flocks  on  the  coasts  where 
it  forms  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  search  by  the  puntsman. 
In  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  brownish  black,  tinged  with 
lead  colour ;  iris  dark  brown ;  a  green  streak  passes  back- 
wards from  the  eye ;  forehead  and  top  of  the  head  a  creamy 
white ;  cheeks  and  back  of  the  neck  a  rich  chesnut ;  upper 
parts  greyish  white,  crossed  with  irregular  lines  of  black  ; 
upper  tail  coverts  freckled  with  grey  ;  tail  pointed  and  nearly 
black ;  wing  coverts  white,  tipped  with  black ;  primaries 
unifoxinly  of  a  dark  brown ;  secondaries  the  same,  but  their 
outer  webs  form  a  green  speculum  tipped  with  black ; 
tertials  have  their  outer  webs  edged  with  white ;  chin  and 
throat  black  ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  pale  reddish  brown  ; 
sides  and  flanks  marked  with  transverse  lines  of  brown  on  a 
white  ground ;   breast,  belly,  and  vent  white ;  under  tail 
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coverts  black ;  legs  and  toes  dark  brown.  Lengtb  eighteen 
iDche&  The  females  and  joiing  males  have  the  bill  blnish 
black  ;  iris  brown ;  head  and  neck  light  brown,  tinged  with 
red,  and  speckled  with  dark  brown ;  feathers  of  the  back 
dark  brown  on  the  centre  of  each,  with  paler  edges  slightly 
tinged  with  red ;  wings  and  tail  like  those  of  the  male  ;  the 
whole  under  surface  white.  The  nest  is  made  among  rashes 
or  sedge,  and  the  female  lays  from  six  to  eight  eggs,  which 
are  of  a  creamy  white,  two  inches  and  an  eighth  in  length, 
by  an  inch  and  a  half. 

The  Teal  {Querqttedula  crecea)  is  the  smallest  of  British 
ducks,  but  on  account  of  the  delicious  flavour  of  its  flesh,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  valued.  Like  the  widgeon, 
though  more  frequently  than  that  bird,  it  only  occasionally 
breeds  here,  the  immense  flocks  which  are  found  in  severe 
winters  on  our  waters  migrating  from  the  north.  These 
begin  to  appear  in  September,  and  leave  in  March  or  April. 
Its  flight  is  rapid  but  uniform,  so  that  a  good  shot  may  be 
sure  of  his  mark.  The  nest  is  made  among  rushes,  of  a 
mass  of  vegetable  matter  lined  with  down  and  feathers,  and 
usually  contains  eight  or  nine  eggs,  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
twelve.  The  male  has  the  beak  nearly  black  ;  iris  hazel ; 
forehead,  and  a  narrow  band  over  the  top  of  the  head  dark 
chesnut ;  a  narrow  line  of  buff  extends  backwards  from  the 
gape,  and  this  dividing  in  front  of  the  eye,  passes  above  and 
below  it  to  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  between  these  two  lines 
is  a  ])atch  of  dark  glossy  green  ;  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck 
below  this  patch  chesnut ;  upper  parts  white,  barred  with 
narrow  transverse  lines ;  wings  brown  in  various  shades  ;  a 
speculum  of  green,  purple,  and  black  on  the  secondaries, 
tipped  with  white ;  tail  dark  brown  and  pointed ;  chin 
black  ;  front  of  neck  chesnut  above,  with  spots  of  black  on 
a  white  ground  below ;  legs  and  toes  brownish  grey.  Length 
fourteen  inches  and  a  half.  The  female  has  the  whole  of  the 
head  speckled  with  dark  brown,  on  a  ground  colour  of  light 
brown ;  after  part  of  back  and  scapular  dark  brown,  each 
feather  having  two  transverse  bars  of  bufiy  brown;  wing  like 
the  male,  but  the  speculum  is  blacker  and  without  the  shade 
of  purple  seen  in  the  male ;  chin  pale  brown ;  lower  part  of 
the  neck  vaiied  with  two  shades  of  brown  in  orescentic 
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aarks ;  breast  white ;  under  parts  doll  white,  spotted  with 
dark  brown. 

The  PocHAiO)  or  Dunbibd  {Nyroca  feritia)  is  also  a 
winter  Tisitor,  first  coming  over  in  October  and  leaving  in 
March.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and  frequents  fresh  water  as 
well  as  onr  sea-coasts  and  bays.  The  flesh  is  of  excellent 
flavour,  and  is  highly  prized  for  the  table,  resembling  the 
famous  canvas-backed  duck  of  the  United  States,  though  but 
a  humble  imitation,  in  my  opinion.  The  length  of  this  duck 
is  19^  inches.  The  male  has  a  pale  blue  bill  with  a  black 
point  and  base;  iris  red;  head  and  upper  part  of  neck  rich 
chesnut ;  lower  part  of  neck  and  upper  part  of  breast  deep 
black;  back  of  a  freckled  grey;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 
black;  tail  greyish  brown;  lower  breast  and  belly  grey; 
1^8  and  toes  blueish  grey.  The  female  has  the  biU  all  black ; 
iris  brown;  head  and  neck  dusky  brown;  lower  part  of  neck 
and  breast  dark  brown. 

The  PiNTAiLED  Duck  {Dafla  acuJta)  is  also  occasionally 
found  on  our  internal  waters,  and  is  one  of  the  first  taken  in 
the  decoys  in  October.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  a  frequenter 
of  our  creeks  and  bays.  It  is  not  common  in  Wales,  nor  is 
it  often  met  with  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  but  from  Poole  Harbour  to  Lymington  it  is  fre- 
quently seen,  and  has  obtained  there  the  name  of  the  sea- 
pheasant,  from  its  peculiarly  shaped  tail.  As  its  flight  is 
extremely  rapid,  it  is  not  a  very  easy  shot,  but  it  is  not  so 
shy  and  difficult  of  access  as  the  widgeon.  It  forms  its  nest 
in  rushes  and  strong  herbage,  where  it  lays  seven  or  eight 
eggs  of  a  greenish-white  colour,  two  inches  and  one  lino  in 
length  by  one  inch  five  lines  in  breadth.  In  winter  the 
adult  male  has  the  bill  lead  grey  on  the  sides,  the  central 
ridge  and  base  being  of  a  brownish  black ;  iris  dark  brown ; 
head  and  neck  dark  brown,  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  being  tinged  with  purple;  upper  parts  a  rich  grey, 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  fine  lines  of  black  and  white ;  pri- 
maries greyish  brown ;  secondaries  black,  with  a  speculum  of 
dark  green ;  tertials  elongated,  black  in  the  centre,  with  a 
white  outer  margin,  and  the  inner  one  grey ;  tail  coverts  ash 
grey ;  elongated  tail  feathers  black ;  short  ones  dark  brown, 
ed|^  with  white;  a  white  stripe  on  the  side  of  the  neck, 
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The  MooKHZzr  or  GAZxzsxnx  {G^unJa  ddorojnu)  is  ineiy 
comzz^oclj  mes  vi;h  in  oar  lircis  and  ponda^  where  it 
swizL.4  gracexullT.  5€Archirg  f:r  aqnadc  insects,  and  noddinpr 
its  head  at  evcrr  insumt.  I:  diT«s  nemarkablr  well  and 
quick] J,  and  remains  in  the  re«ds  with  onlj  its  beak  above 
the  water.  On  account  of  its  diving  so  rapid] v,  it  is  rarely 
bagged  withont  the  aid  of  a  dog,  as  it  d«)es  not  rise  to  the 
snrface  if  death  take's  place  nnder  the  water.  On  land  it  runs 
rapidly,  cocking  up  the  feathers  of  its  tail,  which  are  white 
lieneath,  and  seeking  the  secure  retreats  afforded  by  the 
water  a3  rapidly  as  possible.  Its  nest  is  built  among  the 
sedge,  and  it  lavs  seven  or  eight  eggs  of  a  yellow  colour 'with 
brown  spots.  The  young  birds  appear  only  like  a  brownish 
black  mass  of  fur  or  down,  and  swim  about  in  the  most  lively 
manner.  In  the  male  the  beak  is  yellowish  green,  with  a 
red  ba.sc  ;  on  the  forehead  is  a  naked  patch  of  red  ;  iris  hazel ; 
l>ack,  wings,  rump,  and  tail  dark  olive  brown;  head,  neck, 
breast,  and  sides  dark  slate;  belly  and  vent  greyish  white; 
above  the  tarsus  a  ring  of  red ;  legs  and  toes  green. 

The  Water-rail  {Rctllvs  aquatxc%ui)  resembles  the  moor- 
hen in  general  figure,  though  differing  in  colour,  which  is  more 
like  that  of  the  land-raiL  The  back  is  spotted  or  speckled 
brown ;  cheeks,  chin,  sides,  and  front  of  neck  and  breast  lead 
grey  ;  vent  buff  colour ;  legs  and  toes  brownish  red ;  length 
eleven  inches  and  a  half. 

The   Grebes    {Podioeps  erisUUus^   F.  auriius,  and    P. 
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wdnor)  are  like  the  moorhens  in  diving  powers,  and  resemble 
them  much  in  habits.  All  the  grebes  feed  upon  fish  and 
water  insects.  The  lesser  grebe  is  also  called  the  Dabchick. 
It  is  a  yery  timid  bird,  and  disappears  bj  diving  on  the 
slightest  alarm.  It  is  easily  domesticated  on  onr  ornamental 
waters,  and  dives  and  comes  np  again^  over  and  over  again^ 
as  if  fi>r  the  amusement  of  the  spectators. 

The  Common  Coot  (FtUiea  (Ura\  of  which  the  Greater 
Coot  is  only  a  variety,  is  constantly  met  with  on  our  in« 
temal  paters,  and  also  to  some  extent  upon  our  sea-coast& 
Indeed,  on  the  Southampton  Water  it  is  common  enough,  as 
weU  as  in  the  creeks  on  the  coast  of  Essex.  It  breeds  in 
this  country  to  some  extent,  but  also  migrates  from  the 
north.  The  nest  is  formed  of  flags,  &o,,  among  the  reeds  or 
rushes,  of  a  clumsy  but  compact  form.  Here  the  female  lays 
seven  or  eight  eggs  of  a  stone  colour,  two  inches  and  one  line 
in  length  by  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  yoimg  broods  appear 
at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  Coots  are  not 
in  much  request  for  the  table,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the 
price,  which  is  rarely  above  eighteen-pence  a  couple.  The 
beak  is  of  a  pale  rose  red,  the  naked  patch  on  the  forehead 
being  of  a  pure  white,  from  which  the  name  /'bald"  is  given 
to  them ;  iris  crimson ;  a  semicircular  streak  of  white  below 
the  eye ;  the  whole  body  covered  with  black  feathers  tinged 
with  slate  grey ;  primaries  pure  black ;  secondaries  the  same, 
but  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  narrow  bar  across  the  wing; 
legs,  toes,  and  membranes  dark  green,  with  a  ring  of  orange 
above  the  tarsal  joint;  length  sixteen  inches. 

The  above  are  common  to  our  internal  waters  as  well  as 
our  sea-coasts,  but  the  following  are  almost  confined  to  the 
latter,  though  a  specimen  may  occasionally  be  met  with  some 
few  miles  inland,  especially  in  severe  winters. 

The  Wild  Swan  or  Hoopeb  {Cygryus  ferua).  Of  this 
bird  there  are  several  varieties — the  common  wild  swan, 
Bewick's  swan,  the  Polish  swan,  and  two  small  sub- varieties 
of  the  Bewick  swan.  This  last  swan  resembles  the  common 
wild  swan  in  the  colour  of  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  ; 
but  the  Polish  swan  has  this  part  of  a  pale  yellow  instead  of ' 
the  bright  orange.  The  internal  structure  of  the  three  is 
shown  to  difier  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  and  therefore,  though  the> 
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external  difference  is  so  slight,  there  can  be  bat  little  doabt 
that  they  are  distinct  varieties  of  this  bird.  The  adalt  swan 
is  of  a  pure  white,  but  the  young  birds,  like  those  of  the 
tame  or  mute  swan,  are  grey  in  plumage.  They  breed  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  only  visit  these  shores  in  the  winter 
season,  when  the  colds  of  their  summer  residence  are  too 
severe  for  them.  They  are  easily  shot^  till  rendered  wild  and 
cunning  by  incessant  firing  at  them.  A  charge  of  shot  from, 
an  ordinary  gun,  if  directed  against  the  head  or  under  the 
wing,  will  often  kill  them;  but  not  even  swannskot  will 
penetrate  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  upper  sur&ce  of  the 
wings.  They  weigh  from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds^  and 
strike  with  such  force  of  wing  as  to  break  the  arm  of  a  care* 
less  or  ignorant  person. 

The  Common  Wild  Goosb  {Anser/erua),  generally  called 
the  Gret  Lao,  is  more  an  inland  bird  than  one  frequenting 
the  coast ;  but  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  shot  on  the  feed,  which 
is  its  only  reason  for  seeking  the  interior.  In  Scotland  it  is 
often  stalked  among  the  lochs,  which  are  accessible  to  the 
shooter  from  their  bold  and  partially-wooded  shores ;  but  in 
the  south  nothing  but  the  punt-gun  has  a  chance  with  this 
wary  bird.  The  flavour  of  a  wild  goose,  when  in  good  order, 
is  most  delicious,  and  is  even  superior,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
gourmands,  to  that  of  the  wild  duck  or  teal.  Formerly  the 
grey  lag  used  to  breed  in  our  fens  and  marshes,  but  such  a 
thing  is  now  unknown,  and  in  some  mild  winters — such  as 
that  of  1858-9 — not  a  goose  is  to  be  seen  on  any  of  our 
coasts.  Tlie  beak  is  of  a  pink-flesh  colour,  with  the  homy 
nail  at  the  point  white,  as  in  the  tame  goose ;  iris  brown ; 
legs,  toes,  and  membranes  dull  flesh  colour ;  the  plumage  re- 
sembles that  of  the  tame  goose.  The  adult  male  measures 
thirty-flve  inches  in  length,  and  the  female  thirty  inches. 

The  Bean  Goose  {Anser  segetum)  very  rarely  breeds  in 
this  country,  the  greater  proportion  of  those  which  appear 
in  September  and  October  having  migrated  here  from  the 
north.  It  differs  from  the  gret/  ktg  in  having  the  nail,  edges 
and  base  of  the  bill  black,  the  middle  portion  being  orange. 
The  plumage  also  is  darker.  The  legs  and  toes  also  are 
orange.  In  length  and  weight  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  two  kinds. 
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The  White-froktbd  or  LAUomNO  Goose  (Anaer  ery- 
thropus),  thoiigh  not  so  numerous  in  this  country  as  the 
bean  goose,  is  yet  a  r^;ular  winter  visitor.  It  has  a  bill 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  grey  lag,  having  the  nail  white; 
but  the  feet  and  legs  are  orange  coloured,  like  those  of  the 
bean  goosa  The  general  plumage  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  latter  bird,  with  the  exception  of  the  breast,  which  is 
nearly  white,  with  patches  and  broad  bars  of  black.  In 
lengtii  it  is  less  than  either,  being  only  twenty-seven  inches 
from  tip  to  taiL 

The  Bebkicle  Goose  {Bemida  leucopsia)  appears  in  large 
flocks  in  severe  winters,  especially  on  our  western  coasts. 
It  is  even  more  shy  than  the  rest  of  its  congeners,  and  is 
still  smaller  than  the  last — ^its  length  being  twenty-five 
inches.  The  bill  is  black,  a  stripe  of  the  same  colour  ex- 
tending to  the  eye;  the  legs  and  toes  are  also  black;  the 
forehead,  cheek^  and  throat  are  white;  top  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  breast  black ;  upper  parts  black  and  white ;  tail 
black;  and  all  the  under  parts  greyish-white,  the  vent  being 
pure  white. 

The  Brent  Goose  {Bemida  bretUa)  is  the  smallest,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  numerous,  of  the  geese  frequenting 
our  coasts,  in  the  bays  and  creeks  of  which  it  is  to  be  found 
in  large  flocks  whenever  the  winter  is  severe  enough  to  draw 
it  from  the  north.  It  is  never  known  to  breed  in  this 
country.  Like  the  bemide  goose,  it  has  a  black  beak,  and 
also  legs  and  toes  of  the  same  colour;  the  head,  neck,  and 
breast  are  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  patch  of 
white  feathers  tipped  with  black  on  each  side  of  the  neck; 
the  plumage  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  brownish 
black,  with  more  or  less  grey  edging  to  each  feather;  wing 
feathers  and  tail  black;  tail  coverts  and  vent  white;  belly 
slate  grey,  the  feathers  being  edged  with  white;  length 
twenty-one  inches.  • 

The  following  catalogue  embraces  the  more  common 
Tarieties  of  waterfowl  wnich  are  likely  to  be  met  with  by  the 
sportsman  on  our  coasts.  For  a  more  detailed  description 
of  these  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  pages  of  Yarrell, 
Bewick,  and  other  writers  on  this  branch  of  natural  history. 
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The  Sheldrake  or  Bubbouoh  Duck  {Tadama  vtd' 
pcmser),  and  the  Buddy  Sheldrake  (Caearha  rutUa). 

The  Black  Scoter  {(Hdemia  niffra)^  and  the  Yblvet 
Scoter  {Oidemiajusca). 

The  Shoveller  {SpattUa  dypeatcb). 

The  Eider  Duck  {Smnaieria  tnoUissinui), 

The  LoNO-TAiLED  Duck  {Ha/rdda  gladalii). 

The  Gadwall  (fihaidel(umu8  strepera). 

The  Golden  Eye  {Glcmguia  glaueion)^  of  which  the 
young  is  the  Morillon. 

The  Harlequin  Duck  (Clangtda  hiOriarUca). 

The  Scaup  Duck  {FuLigula  marUa). 

The  Tufted  Duck  {Fuligtda  cristata). 

The  Garganet  or  Summer  Teal  (Fterocyanea  eireta). 

The  Divers  {Cclymbus  glcLcialia,  (7.  (irctiGUB  and  C,  Mrp- 
terUrionalis), 

The  Curlew  and  Whimrrel  {yumemius  arquata  and  iV. 
PluBopua), 

In  addition  to  the  above  list,  almost  every  sea-bird  which 
frequents  our  coasts  is  occasionally  included  within  the 
deadly  range  of  the  punt-gun  or  shot  from  the  shoulder  at  a 
long  range,  when  the  more  coveted  birds  are  not  to  be  come 
at.  However  much  the  puntsman  may  mentally  exclaim, 
"  Dilly,  dilly,  dilly,  come  and  be  killed,"  those  constantly 
tormented  birds,  which  are  the  special  objects  of  his  desire, 
will  not  always  be  so  accommodating ;  and,  in  spite  of  every 
manoeuvre,  they  manage  to  escape.  Among  those  which  he 
is  most  apt  to  turn  his  attention  to  under  these  circumstances 
may  be  enumerated  the  Kinged  Plover;  Turnstone  San- 
derling;  Oyster  Catcher;  Eedshank,  common  and  spotted; 
Little  Stint;  Dunlin,  or  Purre  and  Purple  Sandpiper;  the 
Oxbird,  and  the  Dotterel ;  also,  the  Cormorant,  Gannett  and 
Gulls.  The  Bockbirds,  including  the  Guillemots,  Auks, 
Puffins,  and  Kazorbills,  also  sometimes  attract  the  fatal  aim ; 
but  they  afford  no  sport,  and  can  only  gratify  the  desire  for 
blood  which  is  so  strong  in  some  breasts  as  to  call  for  con- 
stant gratification.  In  juvenile  gunners  this  may  be  ex- 
cusable, though  not  to  be  encouraged;  but  among  those  who 
call  themselves  proficients,  they  may  surely  be  loft  to  enjoy 
life  as  long  as  nature  will  permit. 
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DUCK  AND  PUinVGUNS. 


In  the  shooting  of  game  birds  it  is  Dot  considered  sports- 
manlike  to  use  a  larger  bore  than  No.  12 ;  but  in  the  species 
of  sport  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  object  is  to  get 
birds,  never  mind  how ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  bore,  or  to  the  charge  which  may  be  used,  so 
that  the  sportsman  is  not  knocked  over  by  the  recoiL  For 
inland  shooting,  especially  of  ^*  flappers,'*  a  common  game-gun 
is  sufficient;  bat  for  general  winter  shooting  what  is  called  a 
duck-gun  must  be  chosen,  it  being  capable,  from  its  bore,  of 
carrying  a  large  charge,  and  of  killing  at  greater  distances 
than  the  game-gun — ^from  its  barrels  being  nearly  a  foot 
longer.  Of  course  these  increase  the  weight  very  con- 
siderably, and  this  point  limits  the  two  qualities  above 
mentioned,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  shooter.  Few 
men  are  strong  enough  to  carry  a  gun  of  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  pounds  weight,  and  yet  this  is  the  lowest  at 
which  a  duck-gun  is  fixed  by  Colonel  Hawker.  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  directions.  The  duck-gun  '*  should  weigh 
from  12  to  201bs. ;  should  have  a  substantial  stock,  such  as 
a  £uicy  workman  would  be  ashamed  of;  it  should  be  made 
'  so  large  at  the  breech,  that  neat  gunmakers  would  laugh  at 
it ;  the  stock  should  rise  well  up  to  the  eye,  because  you 
have  not  the  power  to  lower  your  head  when  holding  out  a 
heavy  weight;  and,  above  all,  the  barrel  should  lie  level,  and 
toell  up  to  the  eye,  instead  of  being  let  down  into  the  stock 
80  as  to  pitch  under  the  mark  in  quick  firing.  A  duck-gun 
should  have  either  no  heel-plate  at  all,  or  one  of  a  metal 
which  will  not  rust  after  loading  in  a  wet  place.  The  ad- 
vantage of  a  duck-gun  is,  that  it  will  cany  large  shot  more 
compactly,  and  may  be  fired  with  double  or  treble  the  charge 
for  a  piece  of  ordinary  size.  You  are,  therefore,  enabled  to 
use  large  shot  with  the  same  advantage  that  No.  7  may  be 
fired  from  a  double  gun;  by  which  means,  at  a  large  object, 
you  may  kill  considerably  farther,  and,  in  a  flock,  many  more 
birds  at  a  shot.  The  recoil  of  a  duck-gun  can  only  be 
checked  by  weight  of  metal;  and  there  are  two  ways  to 
dispose  of  it :  the  one,  by  immense  thickness,  whereby  the 
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gun  m&y  be  short,  portable,  and  easily  managed;  and  the 
other,  hy  increasing  the  length,  hj  which  you  may  kill 
farther,  and  take  more  accurate  aim.     The  former  was  the 

?lan  of  Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  the  latter  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
).  Egg ;  and,  in  order  to  partake  a  little  of  both  advantages, 
I  should  steer  between  the  two,  and  have  barrels  never  less 
than  three  feet  eight  inches,  nor  more  than  four  feet  four 
inches,  unless  I  used  a  rest.  For  pond  and  river  shooting 
these  guns  may  be  from  12  to  IGlbs.;  but  more  than  that 
greatly  fatigues  the  arm ;  and  with  a  gun  of  this  weight  a 
good  charge  is  carried  a  very  considerable  distance.  A  broad 
butt  lessens  the  recoil,  and  a  piece  of  sponge  adapted  to  it 
will  still  further  diminish  that  impleasant  feeling.*' 

For  marine  shooting  a  punt-gim  is  employed,  which  is  a 
small  cannon,  and  caunot  be  shot  without  an  apparatus  to 
break  the  recoil  This  is  effected  either  by  means  of  a  rope, 
or  a  spiral  spring — the  latter  being  the  invention  of  Colonel 
Hawker.  A  single  gun  for  this  purpose  weighs  from  60  to 
SOlbs.,  and  a  double  as  much  as  1201bs.  As,  however, 
this  kind  of  sport  is  a  speciality  in  itself,  I  shall  refer  my 
readers  to  Colonel  Hawker^s  book,  which  gives  minute 
directions  for  all  its  details.  It  may  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  since  the  colonels  time  a  great  improvement  has 
been  made  in  punt- guns,  by  the  invention  of  the  system  of 
loading  at  the  breech,  which  considerably  facilitates  the 
management  of  this  otherwise  unwieldy  machine.  One  of 
the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  puntsman  consists  in 
the  necessity,  under  the  old  S3r8tem,  of  running  the  gun  in 
before  loading,  and  also  in  the  exposure  of  the  person  and 
ramrod  to  the  view  of  the  birds.  This  is  done  away  with 
by  the  breech  loader,  which  merely  requires  to  be  opened  by 
one  hand — the  other,  if  necessary,  using  the  paddle,  and 
without  altering  the  breech  ropes  at  all.  Hence  a  second 
shot  is  sometimes  practicable  at  the  same  flock  before  it  has 
got  out  of  distance ;  but  in  any  case  much  time  is  saved, 
and  the  operation  of  loading  is  conducted  without  anything 
likely  to  alarm  the  birds.  Whether  punt-guns  made  on  this 
principle  perform  as  well  as  muzzle  loaders  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say ;  but  unless  they  are  very  inferior  to  them  in  strength 
of  shooting,   their  manifest  advantages  already  described 
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must  make  tbem  entirely  sapersede  the  old  plan.  Their 
construction  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  punt- 
guns^  including  muzzle  loaders  as  well  as  breech  loaders. 

BEST  DOG  FOB  WILDFOWL  SHOOTIKO. 

T7ie  small  NewfoundJIamd  and  the  waUr-apaniel  divide 
between  them  the  favours  of  the  wildfowl  shooter,  but  the 
latter  is  generally  preferred.  In  the  second  book  the  former 
is  represented  in  the  shape  of  the  land-retriever,  with  a  slight 
cross  of  the  setter;  and  there  will  also  be  found  an  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  northern  Irish  waternspaniel  and  of  the 
south-country  dog  as  well,  the  latter  being  free  from  white.  A 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  dog  most 
suited  to  wildfowl  shooting;  but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  the  following  points  are  essential  to  success : — 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  hardy  in  constitution,  with  a 
woolly  undercoat  impervious  to  wet,  and  good  powers  of 
swimming.  Then  he  should  be  completely  under  command, 
not  requiring  more  than  a  look  or  movement  of  the  hand  to 
tell  him  what  to  do.  Thirdly,  he  should  be  free  from  white, 
so  as  to  be  as  little  visible  as  may  be,  a  liver  colour  being 
better  than  a  black.  Fourthly,  a  good  nose  must  be  super- 
added, and  he  must  be  taught  to  retrieve  without  injuring  a 
feather.  When  these  good  qualities  are  combined  in  any 
animal,  the  shooter  should  not  be  inquisitive  about  his 
breed,  nor  should  he  care  about  appearances,  which  are  often 
extremely  deceitful.  If,  however,  a  water-retriever  is  to  be 
reared  and  broken,  the  Irish  water-spaniel,  or  the  English 
dog  of  that  breed,  should  be  chosen,  or  the  cro94  with  the 
Scotch  terrier  and  pointer,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn,  and  represented  among  the  retrievers.  The  small 
Newfoundland  is  very  generally  used,  but  his  colour  and  size 
are  against  him. 

FLAPPER  SHOOTINO. 

The  young  broods  of  the  wild  duck  which  are  bred  in  this 
country  are  just  fledged  and  barely  able  to  fly  about  the 
end  of  July,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  season.  The 
method  of  proceeding  will  depend  upon  the  breeding  ground, 
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which  may  be  either  the  banks  of  a  small  brook  or  of  a  lake. 
If  the  former,  a  good  spaniel  or  setter  must  be  employed  to 
aearoh  the  banks,  and  push  out  the  ducks,  the  old  one  being 
generally  the  first  to  show  herself,  but  usually  out  of  shot^ 
unless  her  brood  are  unable  to  fly,  when  she  will  often 
^sacrifice  herself  in  trying  to  draw  off  attention  from  thenu 
On  lakes  or  large  rivers  a  boat  or  punt  must  be  used,  in 
which  the  shooter  proceeds  to  the  reeds  on  the  banks,  or  on 
any  small  islets  where  he  suspects  the  ducks  to  harbour; 
then  sending  his  dog  quietly  into  them,  he  picks  off  the 
flappers  as  they  make  their  appearance.  They  are  easily 
ahot,  No.  6  being  quite  sufficiently  larger  and  a  common 
game-gun  is  the  proper  one  for  the  purpose.  As  the  indi- 
Tiduals  composing  the  brood  generally  get  up  pretty  quickly 
one  after  the  other,  a  breech  loader  will  be  found  to  be  a 
great  conyeniencc.  Young  ducks,  a  little  older  than  to  be 
called  flappers,  are  oflen  met  with  in  August  and  September 
on  the  small  pools  where  dogs  go  for  water,  either  in  grouae 
or  pai-tridge  shooting. 

WINTER  WILDFOWL  SHOOTING   ON  INLAND  WATERS. 

From  the  watdifid  nature  of  all  wildfowl,  they  demand 
the  greatest  possible  caution  in  approaching  them,  and  to 
get  a  shot  at  them  requires  almost  as  much  preparation  as  at 
a  red  deer  in  the  forest.  The  shooter,  dressed  in  the  quietest 
colours  possible,  and  provided  with  his  well-trained  retriever, 
his  telescope,  and  his  heavy  double-barrelled  gun,  which 
should  carry  two  ounces  of  shot,  proceeds  first  of  all  to  make 
out,  by  means  of  his  glass,  the  exact  position  of  the  flock 
he  is  about  to  stalk ;  or  if  this  is  impossible,  from  the  nature 
of  the  water,  he  must  approach  the  bank  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  most  probable  feeding- 
grounds.  When  at  last  he  sees  the  surface  of  the  water,  he 
must  be  prepared  for  a  quick  shot  either  at  a  group  on  it,  or 
at  single  birds  on  the  wing.  From  the  constant  windings  of 
narrow  rivers  and  small  streams,  and  from  the  disturbance 
on  large  ones  caused  by  the  traffic,  it  is  seldom  that  sitting 
shots  can  be  obtained  on  them,  and  the  shooter  must  be  con- 
tent with  flying  shots,  which  are  usually  long  ones  and 
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xeqiBre  a  Bard-hitiiDg  gaxL  On  ilie  lochs  of  Scotland,  how- 
ever, and  the  large  inland  waters  of  England,  hy  careful 
stalking  a  flock  may  be  approached,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  two  oonces  of  shot  in  each  barrel  may  be  brought  into 
use.  The  art  of  stalking,  however,  is  only  to  be  learnt  by 
practice,  and  no  written  description  will  be  of  much  avail. 
The  shooter  may  nevertheless^  be  cautioned  to  get  to  leeward 
of  the  fowl;  for,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  sense 
of  smell  is  very  acute,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
sUghtest  noise  puts  them  on  their  guard.  As  soon  as  the 
approach  can  no  longer  be  concealed,  let  the  shooter  sud- 
denly rise,  when  in  all  probability  the  ducks  will  dive  instead 
of  taking  wing,  and  while  they  are  under  the  water  a  run 
may  be  made  towards  them,  which  will  probably  bring  them 
within  shot  when  they  come  to  the  sur&ce  again.  At  this 
moment  a  snap  shot  will  often  succeed  in  killing  one  or  two, 
but  the  gun  must  be  ready  and  almost  at  the  shoulder,  or 
they  will  be  down  again  before  the  trigger  is  pulled.  If  a 
sailing  boat  can  be  lauDched  on  the  water  it  is  by  far  the 
best  means  of  approaching  wildfowl,  as  they  will  lie  to  it 
when  a  punt  would  immediately  disturb  them.  For  this 
kind  of  sport  the  shot  must  be  lai^e,  and  No.  4  will  probably 
suit  the  best  on  the  average.  As  all  wildfowl  fly  fast,  the 
aim  must  be  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  front  of  them,  or  they 
will  inevitably  be  missed.  Ducks  rise  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, and  therefore  the  aim  must  also  be  raised  as  well  as 
directed  forwards.  In  shooting  teal  on  rivers,  good  sport 
may  often  be  obtained ;  as  they  do  not  take  long  flights  like 
the  ducks,  but  soon  alight  again  on  the  same  river  or  brook. 
They  fly  very  fast,  and  take  a  good  deal  of  shooting;  but  to 
a  practised  hand  and  eye  they  aflbrd  extremely  good  sport 
when  they  happen  to  frequent  any  river  of  which  he  has  the 
oontroL  In  marking  them  down  the  eye  should  be  kept 
well  forward  after  the  teal  appears  to  drop,  as  this  bird  is 
Tery  apt  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  water  for  a  long 
distance  before  he  really  settles.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  send  a  man  below,  keeping  him  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  bank  till  the  teal  fly,  when  he  should  at  once  show  him- 
self and  so  stop  them.  Coots  and  water-hens  are  most  diffi- 
cult birds  to  catch  on  the  wing,  while  they  dive  so  quickly 
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that  they  can  seldom  be  shot  on  the  water,  and  if  not  killed 
dead  they  do  not  rise  to  the  surfBUse.  The  most  likely 
method  is  to  conceal  yourself  and  send  a  man  to  hunt  them 
out  on  the  other  side,  when  they  will  sometimes  rise  fear- 
lessly and  expose  themselyes  to  your  shot. 

DECOY-DUCK  8H00TIH0. 

It  it  a  very  common  pradice  in  France,  and  occasionally 
also  in  this  country,  to  entice  wild  ducks  within  reach  of  an 
ambushed  gun  by  means  of  decoy  ducks.  A  hut  is  first  built 
and  carefully  concealed  by  bushes,  &a,  near  a  small  piece  of 
water,  which  must  of  course  be  within  call  of  the  haunts  of 
the  ducks.  Then  fastening  down  five  or  six  decoy  ducks 
near  one  another  on  the  water,  their  incessant  quacking  calls 
down  the  wild  birds,  and  as  these  alight  on  the  water  they 
are  swept  off  by  the  guns  in  ambush.  It  is  not  a  very  digni- 
fied spoi-t,  nor  can  I  understand  how  it  can  be  considered  as 
anything  more  than  a  business ;  but  there  is  no  accounting 
for  tastes,  and  I  therefore  mention  it  here  as  one  of  the  means 
of  shooting  wildfowl.  Both  ducks  and  teal  answer  to  the 
call  of  the  decoy  duck,  but  widgeon  refuse  altogether. 

MABIKE  WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Until  the  example  and  toritings  of  Colonel  Hatjoker  intro- 
duced this  sport  to  public  notice,  it  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  those  who  sought  wildfowl  for  the  poulterers,  and 
were  actuated  solely  by  the  love  of  gain.  Nor  has  this  kind 
of  shooting  even  since  hb  time  become  general,  the  difficulties 
and  hardships  in  it  being  sufficient  to  deter  most  men.  In 
the  work  on  "  Shooting,'*  which  has  made  the  name  of  Hawker 
universally  known,  the  details  are  given  at  great  length,  not 
only  of  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  sport,  but  also  of  the 
punt-guns,  punts,  mud-boards,  &c.,  which  are  necessary  for 
it.  In  the  present  day  small  yachts  of  six  or  eight  tons  aro 
preferred  by  gentlemen  to  the  punt,  being  more  safe  than 
those  frail  machines,  and  also  being  sufficiently  roomy  to 
carry  a  friend  as  well  as  the  proprietor  and  a  couple  of  men. 
Birds  seem  to  bear  the  approach  of  a  sailing  boat  much 
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belter  tlian  a  punt  propelled  by  a  paddle,  which  necessarily 
makes  some  slight  Doise,  however  carefully  it  may  be  used. 
Besides  which,  they  have  generally  been  accustomed  to  see 
asite  without  being  injured  by  them,  whereas  the  punt  is 
never  without  its  sting.  The  various  modes  of  cai'rying  out 
the  shooting  of  wildfowl  by  means  of  the  punt  and  punt- 
gun  must,  however,  be  studied  in  the  pages  of  nature^  with 
the  assistance  of  Colonel  Hawker  as  £ir  as  theory  can  be 
made  available. 


CHAPTER  VL 

BIFLE     SHOOTING. 

OBJSCTB  FOB  WmCH  THE  BIFLE  18  USED— TARGET  SHOOnXQ — BOOK 
SHOOTIKCI EABBIT  SHOOTUIG — DEEB  STALKUiO. 

OBJECTS  FOR  WHICH  THE  RIFLE  IS  USED. 

There  are  two  general  purposes  to  which  the  rifle  is  adapted, 
the  more  important  being  the  destruction  of  man  by  his 
fellows  in  war,  while  the  subsidiary  one  is  for  amusement, 
either  by  means  of  target  shooting,  deer  stalking,  rook,  or 
rabbit  shooting.  Where  game  is  sought  for  in  order  to  sup- 
port life,  as  in  the  backwoods  of  America,  the  rifle  comes 
into  play  as  a  necessary,  but  in  this  country  it  can  scarcely 
ever  be  adopted  excepting  for  purposes  of  sport  or  war ;  and 
as  this  book  does  not  profess  to  treat  of  the  latter,  the  limits 
of  the  tool  are  readily  assigned.  There  is  a  great  diflerence 
between  the  military  rifle  and  that  intended  for  sporting 
purposes,  chiefly  depending  upon  the  range,  which  in  the 
former  must  be  as  extensive  as  possible,  while  in  the  latter 
it  is  rarely  required  to  extend  beyond  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  and,  indeed,  few  sporting  rifles  are  sighted  beyond  this. 
For  our  island  purposes  a  small  ball  is  sufficient,  but  in 
India  and  Africa,  where  the  elephant  or  the  lion  must  be 
despatched  by  a  crashing  and  immediately  fatal  injuiy  to  the 
brain  or  some  other  vital  organ,  nothing  less  than  two  or 
three  ounces  of  lead  is  thought  sufficient.     Again,  in  the 
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military  rifle  it  is  tBoaght  a  sine  qud  non  for  the  purpose  of 
safety  that  the  cartridges  should  not  contain  any  detonating 
powder,  because  they  may  explode,  when  collected  in  masses, 
with  a  most  disastrous  result.  But  in  the  sporting  rifle 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  such  an  accident;  and  several 
very  efficient  breech-loading  pieces  are  used  with  cartridges 
containing  detonating  powder.  All  this  will,  howeyer,  be 
fully  described  in  alluding  to  each  particular  rifle. 

Target  shootino  with  the  rifle  is  a  very  common  amuse* 
ment  in  some  countries,  and  in  Switzerland  it  is  quite  a 
national  pastima  Latt^ly  it  has  been  gradually  becoming 
more  popular  in  England,  but  as  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
obtained  a  hold  upon  the  peopl&  In  the  army  it  is,  of 
course,  regularly  practised  as  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
profession;  but  what  I  am  now  alluding  to  is  target  shoot* 
ing  with  the  rifle  as  an  amusement,  conducted  in  the  same 
way  as  modem  archery.  There  is  a  Swiss  club  in  London, 
whose  members  meet  at  regular  intervals  at  the  Homsey 
Wood  Tavern;  and  there  are  two  rifle  regiments  of  volun- 
teers— the  Victoria,  and  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company, 
but  the  two  last  are  of  a  military  rather  than  a  civil  character, 
though  composed  of  civilians. 

The  TARGETS,  whether  for  civil  or  military  purposes, 
should  be  carefully  backed  by  some  dense  substance  imper- 
vious to  balLs  and  no  mere  fence  of  planks  should  be  relied 
on.  A  wall  or  a  faggot  pile  will  either  of  them  suffice,  but 
nothing  less  impervious  will  do.  The  height  should  depend 
upon  the  distance  at  which  the  shots  are  fired ;  but  for  two 
or  three  hundred  yards,  a  height  of  twenty  feet  and  a 
breadth  of  thirty  will  secure  against  accident,  though  I 
have  seen  even  this  missed ;  but  then  such  an  unpractised 
shot  should  not  be  allowed  to  display  his  ignorance  at  a 
longer  distance  than  fifty  yards,  when  he  could  not  fidl  to 
effect  a  hit.  In  the  middle  of  this  large  bulk  an  iron  or 
brick  target  is  placed  six  feet  high,  and  for  sporting  purposes 
generally  square  or  circular,  with  a  bull's-eye  in  the  centre^ 
surrounded  by  rings,  as  in  archery.  In  military  shooting 
the  target  is  six  feet  by  two,  and  is  marked  off  by  perpen- 
dicular and  transverse  lines  into  small  squares.  The  Swiss 
use  linen  squares  set  in  frames,  each  of  which  is  marked 
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witli  a  bmlTs-eye  sarroimded  by 
three  rings,  which  score  in  the  same 
way  as  in  archery.  Another  plan  is 
to  measure  every  shot  in  inches  from 
the  centre  of  the  bull's-eye,  and  the 
average  of  the  measures  of  the  whole 
number  shot  by  each  person  is  called 
*'  the  average  string,"  while  the  sum 
of  the  lengths  is  ''  the  total  string." 
This  is  the  best  test  for  sporting 
rifles,  because  most  of  the  objects 
'which  are  likely  to  be  shot  at  are  of 
an  irr^ularly  square  or  circular  form, 
and  not  like  man,  three  squares  of 
two  feet  each,  placed  one  on  the  top 
of  the  other.  Those  therefore  who 
like  to  practise  target  rifle  shooting 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  good 
game  shots  will  do  well  to  procure 
an  iron  target  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  back  this  with  a  wall  or  £Eiggot 
pile  about  forty  feet  wide  by  twenty 
high,  after  which  they  may  fire  away 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
"  string"  they  can.  An  average 
string  of  one  inch  at  one  hundred 
yards,  and  two  inches  at  two  hun- 
dred yards,  is  first-rate  practice,  and 
is  seldom  attained.  Where  expense 
is  an  object,  and  the  screen  must  be 
reduced  as  much  as  possible  in  size, 
an  archway  is  constructed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  yards  from  the  shooter, 
so  that  his  baUs  cannot  possibly  es- 
CKpe  the  screen;  for  if  they  are  di« 
rected  outside  it  they  are  stopped  by 
the  azch.  This  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying cut,  in  which  a  repre- 
sents the  rifle,  which  is  directed 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  screen  d. 
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and  passes  tlirougli  the  trajectory  e;  bat  if  it  Were  held 
any  higher,  the  bcdl,  before  it  could  pass  in  a  higher  line  so 
as  to  rise  above  d,  would  be  stopped  by  the  arch  b,  which 
may  be  placed  conveniently  at  the  front  of  the  loading- 
shed;  e  is  the  target.  This  plan  is  very  commonly  adopted 
in  France. 

EooKS  and  Rabbits  need  scarcely  be  alluded  to  aa 
pabulum  for  the  rifle,  each  being  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description. 

The  Stag,  or  Bed  Deer  {Cervus  dephas),  is  the  largest 
of  the  British  deer,  of  which  three  varieties  are  known—- > 
viz.,  the  red  deer,  the  fallow  deer,  and  the  roebuck.  The 
first  is  considerably  the  largest ;  and  the  following  dimen- 
sions— given  by  Mr.  Scrope  in  his  interesting  work  on  deer- 
stalking— will  aflbrd  some  idea  of  his  enormous  size :— > 

ft.  in. 

Height  at  shoulder 3  11^ 

Girth  at  shoulder 4     7 

Height  from  top  of  head  to  fore-foot    ..66 

Length  of  antler ..26 

From  top  of  antler  to  ground      .     .     .     .     7  10 

Gross  weight  .     .     .     3081bs. 

In  colour,  the  stag  is  usually  of  a  reddish  brown,  with 
blackish  muzzle,  and  mane  mingled  with  grey ;  the  inside  of 
the  thighs  and  flank  being  lighter,  and  approaching  to  a 
fawn  colour.  Deer  under  one  year  are  called  calves;  till 
three,  a  male  a  brocket,  and  the  female  a  Hearst ;  at  three, 
the  male  a  spire,  and  the  female  a  hind;  at  four,  a  siaggart; 
at  Ave,  a  stag  ;  at  six,  a  warrantahle  stag;  and  after  this,  a 
hart.  The  female  does  not  breed  till  three  years  old,  and 
has  only  one  calf.  The  male  is  known  from  the  female  by 
having  a  pair  of  horns,  which  are  shed  yearly,  and  change 
in  form  with  every  succeeding  year.  Each  fully-developed 
horn  has  a  brow,  bay,  and  tray  antler,  and  two  points  also  on 
the  top.  The  three  first  are  termed  the  rights;  the  two 
points,  the  crockets;  the  horn  itself,  the  beam;  the  width, 
the  span;  and  the  rough  part  at  the  junction  with  the 
akull,  the  pearls.  The  age  is  known  by  the  horns  and  by 
the  slot     The  bbocket  has  only  small  projections,  called 
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knM&rSf  wiih  small  brow  antlers;  the  Spibe,  a  brov>  antler 
and  half-developed  becmif  called  uprights;  a  Staogabt,  brow, 
tnj,  and  nprights;  a  Stag,  brow,  bay,  and  tray,  with  one 
horn  crooketted  and  the  other  single;  a  Warrantable 
Stag  has  brow,  bay,  and  tray  antlers,  with  crockets  on 
both  homa.  After  this  no  role  can  be  given,  as  the 
lioms  constantly  vary  in  all  points;  but  if  they  have 
three  points,  the  harts  are  called  royal.  The  slot  is  the 
proper  name^  according  to  the  laws  of  veneris,  for  the 
tread  of  the  deer,  which  in  the  hind  is  much  narrower  and 
longer  than  that  of  the  stag,  especially  at  the  toe.  In 
the  warrantable  stag  the  heel  measores  folly  two  inches; 
if  more  than  this,  and  deeply  indented  into  the  ground, 
he  is  a  large  heavy  old  hart ;  and  such  usually  bring  up 
their  hind  feet  to  ike  impression  made  by  their  fore  feet. 
The  deer's  haunt  is  called  his  lair;  where  he  lies,  his  har- 
hour;  where  he  rolls,  his  soiling-pool;  where  he  breaks 
through  a  fence,  his  rack;  if  he  go  to  water,  he  takes  soil ; 
if  hesuled  back,  he  is  Ucmchsd;  if  he  lies  down  in  water  he 
is  said  to  be  sinking  himself;  an  unwounded  deer  is  called  a 
cold  hart  The  red  deer  is  rather  a  delicate  animal,  and 
bites  close  like  a  sheep,  requiring  an  enormous  range  of 
pasturage  to  afford  him  such  a  choice  and  change  as  shall 
keep  him  in  health.  The  hart  ruts  about  the  end  of 
September,  or  b^rinning  of  October;  and  this  period  is 
exceedingly  short,  as  compared  with  the  sheep  and  goat,  only 
lasting  a  siogle  week.  They  show  the  change  by  a  peculiar 
swelling  of  the  neck,  where  they  throw  out  a  ruff  of  long 
hair ;  and  at  this  time  their  flanks  are  tucked  up,  from  their 
refusing  food  and  their  tendency  to  fret.  While  rutting 
they  are  very  restless,  and  roll  constantly  in  the  peat 
mosses,  becoming  often  perfectly  black  with  the  soil  that 
adheres  to  them.  They  are  now  wholly  unfit  for  human 
food,  and  are  never  sought  after  by  the  sportsman,  who 
selects,  in  preference,  the  more  backward  harts  and  the 
hinds,  which  are  then  just  coming  into  season,  but  seldom 
yet  &t  and  of  good  flavour.  The  rutting  harts  are  exceed- 
ingly pugnacious,  and  terrible  battles  are  constantly  taking 
place  for  the  possession  of  the  females,  a  whole  harem  of 
which  are  the  spoil  of  the  conqueror.     The  period  of  gesta- 
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tion  in  the  hind  is  eight  months;  the  &wn  is  left  during  the 
day  concealed  in  the  heather,  and  is  only  suckled  at  mght. 
The  suckling  hind  is  poor  and  tasteless,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  rifle-ball.     Hinds  which  do  not 
breed  are  called  yeld-hinds.      The  direction  of  the  deer's 
flight  is  almost  always  up-wind,  in  order  to  be  forewarned, 
by  their  acute  sense  of  smell,  of  any  approaching  danger. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  changing  this  instinctiye  course^ 
but  it  may  be  done  under  certain  circumstances.    The  hinds 
are  always  the  most  vigilant,  and  are  set  to  give  notice  to 
the  harts.     The  hinds  are  also  always  put  first  in  the  run, 
except  in  cases  of  great  danger,  when  the  mastei^hart  comes 
forward  and  boldly  £Eu;es  it     The  timidity  of  the  red  deer  is 
very  remarkable,  and  he  can  scarcely,  except  by  compulsion, 
be  induced  to  remain  near  the  haunts  of  man.     Every  move- 
ment alarms  him,  from  the  cry  of  the  plover  to  the  flight  of 
the  hill-fox.     Ho  is  more  especially  timid  when  he  cannot 
make  out  the  exact  nature  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
him;  while,  if  he  sees  his  great  enemy — ^man,  even  com- 
paratively close  to  him,  he  is  much  more  composed,  though 
still  wary,  and  never  confused  or  flurried.     When  pressed 
he  stands  at  bay,  and  in  this  position  is  a  very  dangerous 
antagonist  for  both  dog  and  man,  as  he  will  defend  himself 
with  horns  and  hoof  till  the  last  extremity.     By  choice  he 
selects  water  if  pursued  by  dogs,  as  his  instinct  tells  him 
that  in  this  element  his  superior  size  and  length  of  leg  will 
give  him  a  great  advantage.     Here  few  dogs  can  pull  him 
down,  and  when  they  attempt  to  reach  him  by  swimming 
they  soon  &11  victims  to  the  sharp  points  of  his  formidable 
horns.     The  red  deer  in  Great  Britain  are  confined  to  the 
most  retired  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Soot- 
land,  to  the  Quantock  Hills  of  Somersetshire,  and  to  some 
of  the  adjacent  ranges  of  Devonshire;  but,  in  addition  to 
these,  may  be  mentioned  the  deer  confined  in  certain  parks, 
as  Richmond  Park,  &c. ;  but  these  can  only  be  considered  as 
deer  in  confinement.     In  Scotland  only  are  they  stalked, 
being  reserved  for  hunting  in  the  west  of  England. 

The  ErOEBUCK  {Capreolus  caprea)  is  also  an  inhabitant  of 
some  of  the  Scotch  deer-forests;  but  it  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  wooded  parts,  not  choosing  the  mountainous  and  open 
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atuations  like  the  red  deer.  In  size  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  its  larger  congener,  being  only  twenty-four  inches  in 
height.  This  little  deer  is  seldom  stalked,  however,  being 
easily  driven  towards  the  spot  where  the  shooters  are  posted. 
BackHshot  are  more  frequently  used  than  the  bullet;  but  in 
many  cases  the  rifle  is  preferred. 

The  Fallow  Deer  {Dama  tndgcma)  is  only  known  in  Great 
Britain  as  a  denizen  of  our  parks,  where  the  individuals  in- 
tended for  the  table  are  killed  by  the  keeper  with  his  rifle; 
bat  this  can  scarcely  be  considered  sport,  and  it  therefore  will 
not  be  alluded  to  as  such. 

THE  DEEB-FOBESTS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  deer-forests  of 
Scotland  accenting  to  Mr.  Scrope,  who  is  the  chief  authority 
in  this  matter : — 

First,  those  of  Sutherland,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Dinie-Chatt  and  Dirrie-Moss;  the  former  being  fifty  miles 
long  by  an  average  of  twenty  miles  wide,  and  the  latter  being 
about  thirty  miles  by  twenty.  But,  besides  these,  three 
smaller  and  detached  forests  are  comprehended  within  this 
district  —  viz.,  the  Parph,  the  Clibreck,  and  the  Dirrie- 
Meanach.  It  is  supposed  that  about  1500  red  deer  are  at 
large  in  Sutherland. 

Secondly,  those  comprised  within  Koss-shire  are  the  Forests 
of  Applecross  and  G&irloch,  most  of  which  are  only  adapted 
fi>r  the  red  deer,  and  are  too  wild  and  rugged  even  for  sheep. 
Balnagown  Forest  is  partly  devoted  to  sheep,  but  red  deer 
also  are  found  here,  and  in  Loch  Broom,  Castle-Leod,  Novar, 
and  Tulloch.  The  estate  of  Foulis  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  red  deer,  but  is  now  too  much  frequented  by  the  shep- 
herd. Coigach,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hay  Mackenzie,  is  strictly 
preserved ;  and,  in  addition,  the  islands  of  Harris  and  Lewis 
are  sure  haunts  of  this  noble  specimen  of  the  deer  kind.  At 
Coul,  the  property  of  Sir  George  Stuart  Mackenzie,  the  red 
deer  are  very  numerous,  though  it  is  only  of  late  years  that 
they  have  become  so.  Applecross  is  a  celebrated  forest,  and 
contains  large  numbers  of  deer  within  its  secure  and  sheltered 
oorries  and  on  its  hill  sides. 

h2 
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Thirdly,  InTemeoHdiiie  oontaiiui  the  odebrated  Olenganj 
Forest^  which,  £rom  east  to  west^  is  about  seven  miles  m  ex- 
tent; also,  Glenfeshie^  containing  13,704  Scotch  acres,  bat 
now  nsed  as  a  sheep-wedk.  Gaick,  consisting  of  10,777  acres, 
strictly  preserved  by  Sir  Jest  Baddiffe;  Dnunauditar,  com- 
prehending 5,782  acres,  now  nsed  as  a  deer-forest  by  the 
Marquis  S[  Aberoom;  Glenavon,  containing  22,086  acres^ 
and  held  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  a  deer-forest^  in  con- 
nexion widi  Glenbnily  and  Glenfiddich,  the  former  in  the 
same  shire,  and  containing  3,396  acres,  tiie  latter  in  Banf^ 
and  making  m>  5,522  acres:  these  all  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Duke  5  Gordon. 

Fourthly f  Aberdeenshire  has  within  its  limits  Invercaold, 
eighteen  imles  in  length  by  about  three  miles  in  width,  and  con- 
taining an  enormous  number  of  deer,  though  these  fluctuate  so 
much  as  to  be  difficult  to  calculate.  They  are  generally  very  fine 
and  large,  mainly  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  feed  in  this 
district,  and  the  strictness  with  which  they  are  maintained 
in  an  undisturbed  condition.  The  Forest  of  Mar  is  also  in 
Aberdeen,  closely  butting  upon  Invercauld,  and  consists  of 
the  four  following  glens,  viz.,  Glenquoich,  Glenluie,  Glendee, 
and  Glenduildy.  Its  length  is  about  fifteen  miles,  and  its 
breadth  eight;  and  it  is  supposed  to  hold  3000  deer.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

Fifthly,  Argyleshire  contains  the  Forest  of  Corrichibah,  in 
the  district  of  Glenorchy,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  and  holding  at  least  1500  deer.  It  extends 
over  35,000  acres,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  la  such  as  to 
render  it  one  of  the  best  deer-forests  in  Scotland. 

Sixthly,  Perth  has  also  its  Forest  of  Glenartney,  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Willoughby  d*Eresby,  and  containing  2800 
acres,  with  from  700  to  1000  deer;  but  its  crowning  glory, 
as  fitr  as  sport  is  concerned,  may  be  considered  to  reside  in 
the  Forest  of  Athol,  in  which  51,708  imperial  acres  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  red  deer,  with  the  exception  only  of 
Glen  Tilt,  where  sheep  are  sometimes  admitted;  7000  deer 
are  now  supposed  to  be  at  large  in  Athol,  but,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  there  must  be  firom  4000  to  6000.  This  noble 
property  is  strictly  preserved  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  deer 
stalking  is  here  carried  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  has 
been  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Scrope. 
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And  MeoenMy,  in  the  Hebrides,  also,  red  deer  are  fonnd, 
and  chiefly  in  the  ialands  of  Jura,  Mnlly  and  Skye;  bnt  they 
are  here  in  mnch  less  nnmbers  than  on  the  mainland :  yet 
in  Jnra  alone  there  are  said  to  be  500,  and  in  Skye  about  half 
that  nnmber. 

THB  DESB-HOUKD. 

The  dog  employed  to  pull  down  the  wounded  red  deer  is 
that  known  as  the  deer-hound,  which  resembles  a  large  grey- 
hound in  shape,  but  is  clothed  with  very  coarse  wiiy  hair, 
considerably  longer  than  that  of  the  smooth  greyhound;  the 
fiM»  is  bearded  with  this  hair  like  that  of  the  Scotch  terrier, 
or  otter-hound,  but  there  is  no  intermixture  of  wool  as  in 
the  undercoats  of  those  dogs,  and  the  hair  is  of  a  coarser  and 
more  wiry  character.  The  deer-hound  hunts  both  by  scent 
and  riew,  abandoning  the  use  of  the  nose  when  his  game 
comes  within  the  scope  of  his  eye.  The  mode  of  using  this 
dog  is  to  hold  him  in  slips,  generally  with  a  companion,  till 
he  is  wanted,  and  then  slipping  him  either  in  view  of  his 
game^  or  else  being  put  on  the  scent,  he  follows  it  up  as  long 
and  as  well  as  his  powers  will  allow.  The  true  deer-hound 
is  now  extremely  rare,  most  of  those  supposed  to  be  of  the 
breed  being  merely  rough  greyhounds.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  the  only  ex- 
ternal mark  being  the  carriage  of  the  head  in  running,  which 
IS  low  in  the  greyhound  and  high  in  the  deer-hound.  A  cross 
between  the  greyhound  and  foxhound  has  been  tried,  and 
fimnd  to  answer  well.  According  to  Mr.  Scrope,  an  infusion 
of  bulldog  blood,  with  the  intention  of  giving  courage,  £9dls, 
because  the  produce  follows  the  peculiar  habit  of  this  breed 
in  attacking  the  stag  in  front,  and  is  consequently  impaled 
on  hi8hom& 

AOOESSOBIES. 

The  tdeicope  is  quite  as  necessary  for  stalking  as  the  rifle, 
and  it  should  be  of  the  very  best  make,  especially  in  deer 
stalking,  in  order  to  detect  the  stag  at  a  great  distance,  even 
i^  as  is  often  the  case,  his  horns  only  are  visible.  A  large 
field  is  incompatible  with  great  power,  and  therefore  the 
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stalker  should  content  himself  with  what  he  can  obtain. 
For  many  purposes  the  ordinary  race-glass,  the  field  of  which 
is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  tihe  compound  telescope^ 
is  sufficiently  strong,  but  for  deer  stalking  it  is  quite  inade- 
quate. With  reganl  to  dress,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it 
diould  be  composed  of  such  neutral  colours  as  shall  not  easily 
be  distini^uished,  and  of  materials  which,  while  they  afford 
protection  from  the  weather,  will  permit  the  free  use  of  the 
limbs. 

THE  SPORTING  RIFLE. 

As  I  ha/oe  previously  hinted,  the  form  of  rifle  best  suited 
to  the  sportsman  altogether  depends  upon  the  particular  kind 
of  game  which  he  is  about  to  pursue.  Thus,  for  rooks  and 
rabbits,  a  very  small  bore  is  to  be  eelected,  such  as  is  seen  in 
what  is  called  the  ''  pea  rifle,"  from  the  ball  being  of  that 
size.  For  red  deer  a  ball  of  average  weight  must  be  chosen, 
but  at  least  sixteen  to  the  pound,  that  is,  suited  to  a  16 
gauge.  In  a  conical  ball,  the  absolute  weight  in  this  case 
will  be  about  double  that  of  the  spherical,  for  on  the  average 
two  diameters  and  a  half  may  be  reckoned  on.  Hence  a 
smaller  bore  than  16  is  often  used;  and  even  the  Enfield 
rifle,  the  gauge  of  which  is  little  more  than  half  of  this,  will 
serve,  though  perhaps  hardly  to  be  depended  on,  if  a  bone  is 
to  be  broken.  Again,  in  still  larger  beasts,  such  as  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceras,  or  lion,  the  heaviest  projectile  which  the 
shoulder  can  bear  is  the  only  one  that  should  be  trusted,  the 
immediate  death  of  the  animal  being  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  the  sportsman.  As  an  instance  of  the  time  which  a  small 
ball  takes  to  produce  death,  even  if  passing  through  a  vital 
part,  we  may  mention  that  it  has  been  stated,  on  excellent 
authority,  that  a  rebellious  Sepoy  was  shot  through  the  liver 
and  stomach  with  three  of  Colt*s  pistol  balls,  as  he  was 
coming  up  to  attack  an  officer  near  Delhi;  yet  in  spite  of 
these  serious  wounds,  which  would  soon  prove  fatal,  he  was 
nearly  able  to  overpower  the  sword  of  the  Englishman,  who^ 
however,  at  length  cut  him  down ;  and  on  examination  the 
three  balls  were  all  found  to  have  passed  clean  through  him,  and 
through  the  vital  organs  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  same 
thing  may,  of  course,  happen  with  any  of  the  lower  animals, 
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shofwing  ihe  neoessitj  of  wng  a  ball  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce moh  a  shock  to  the  system  as  shaU  cause  a  sadden 
rather  than  a  lingering  death.  AU  these  elements  must^ 
therefore,  be  taken  into  consideration  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion; and  no  one  can  give  or  form  an  opinion  without  pre- 
yiouslj  deciding  on  them.  So,  also,  with  regard  to  the  choice 
between  muzde-loading  and  breech-loading  rifles,  all  must 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  accuracy  and  strength  of  shooting 
which  will  be  demanded.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  per  as 
quickness  of  loading  is  an  excellent  quality;  and  many  a 
chance  is  lost  in  the  forest  from  the  time  taken  up  in  loading 
the  old-£EUihioned  tool  But  if  the  breech-loading  rifle  shoots 
with  leas  accuracy  and  strength  than  the  muzzle  loader  (of 
which  I  am  very  doubtful),  it  cannot  compete  with  it  where 
these  latter  qualities  are  of  greater  importance  than  the 
former.  For  our  British  rifle  shooting  I  am  undoubtedly  of 
opinion  that  the  breech-loader  is  sufficient  in  the  above 
respects,  and  that  it  will  be  found  a  most  serviceable  article 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  shot.  On  the  other  hand,  in  shooting 
elephants,  tigers,  and  other  very  large  quadrupeds,  it  wiU  be 
perhaps  prudent  to  keep  to  the  old  arm;  at  all  events,  until 
it  ia  demonstrated  that  recent  improvements  have  effected  a 
sufficient  alteration  in  the  qualities  of  the  new  one.  I  am 
here  only  indicating  the  general  principles  on  which  the 
selection  of  a  rifle  should  be  made,  leaving  the  practical  de- 
tails to  be  filled  up  in  the  part  which  treats  of  the  various 
kinds,  their  construction  and  management  (See  Book  Y.) 

BOOK  SHOorma. 

When  rooka  are  to  be  brought  down  by  the  rifle,  most 
men  content  themselves  with  sitting  shots,  using  this  kind 
of  gun  as  being  more  difficult  than  the  shot-gun,  and  there- 
fore more  worthy  of  a  sportsman*s  notice.  Book  shooting 
with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  shot  is  certainly  only  suited  to 
beys  or  more  elderly  tyros ;  but  with  the  rifle,  at  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  yards,  so  small  a  target  as  the  body  of  this 
bird  presents  is  not  very  easily  hit,  and  I  have  seen  a  tole- 
rably practised  shot  miss  the  same  rook  half-a-dozen  times  in 
succession.     There  are  some  men  who  briog  down  these 
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birds  with  unerrisg  precision  while  wheeling  round  the 
nest  on  the  wing,  just  as  there  are  sportsmen  who,  not 
content  with  the  difficulties  of  ordinaxy  grouse  shooting,  use 
the  rifle  on  the  moors  in  lieu  of  the  shot-gun ;  but  these  are 
the  exceptions ;  and  as  there  are  very  few  Robin  Hoods  in 
the  present  day  who  with  an  arrow  can  bring  down  a  goose 
when  a  quill  is  wanted,  so  these  extraordinary  rifle-shots  are 
more  fr^uently  heard  of  than  seen.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  with  these  light  balls  the  effect  of  the  wind,  if 
there  is  any,  should  be  cdculated  on  and  allowed,  as  should 
also  the  difference  of  elevation  in  the  sights  when  the  shot 
IS  taken  from  a  spot  nearly  exactly  under  the  rook.  Every 
rifle  is  sighted  to  allow  for  the  &11  which  the  ball  makes 
when  projected  horizontally,  and  therefore  it  will  be  found 
that,  if  diot  perpendicularly  upwards,  it  will  not  hit  the 
mark  at  which  it  la  aimed,  but  the  ball  will  pass  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  &oed  by  the  shooter.  The  same  applies 
to  shot-guns,  and  those  who  use  them  at  objects  perpen- 
dicularly above  their  heads  are  very  apt  to  be  deceived.  The 
force  of  gravity  here  only  acts  in  reducing  the  length  of 
range,  and  the  consequent  force  with  which  the  ball  or  shot 
is  impelled,  and  when  the  passage  of  these  is  quite  perpen- 
dicular it  does  not  deflect  them  in  the  least.  When,  there- 
fore, this  kind  of  shot  is  taken,  the  aim  must  be  such  as  to 
allow  for  this  variation,  and  in  proportion  to  the  angle  must 
be  the  allowance.  In  rook  rifle-shooting  at  birds  just 
fledged  and  barely  able  to  fly,  as  is  the  case  with  those  gene- 
rally shot,  they  will  often  allow  of  a  series  of  balls  being  fired 
at  them,  for  the  passage  of  the  bullet  makes  very  little  im- 
pression upon  them,  and  beyond  the  explosion  below  they 
find  nothing  to  alarm  them. 

BABBIT  SHOOTINO. 

The  quickness  with  which  these  little  animals  evade  the 
eye  of  the  shooter  when  they  are  alarmed  renders  them  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  shoot  with  the  rifie,  excepting  when  they 
can  be  taken  as  sitting  shots,  which  its  superior  range  to 
that  of  the  shot-gun  will  often  permit.  Babbits  seem  to 
know  from  experience,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  in 
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those  of  their  papas  and  maminas^  that  beyond  Bfty  or  sixty 
yazds  they  are  tolerably  seonre ;  but  the  moment  llie  sports- 
man oomes  within  that  range  they  give  a  ''hop,  skip,  and 
jump,"  and  show  their  white  scats  at  the  entrance  to  their 
holes.  Bnt  when  there  ib  a  spot  which  will  enable  the  rifle 
shooter  to  get  within  one  hundred  yards  of  rabbits  either  on 
the  feed  or  at  play,  they  may  often  be  picked  off  by  a  good 
marksman,  but  sdidom  more  than  a  couple  of  shots  can  be 
obtained,  as  they  are  readily  alarmed ;  and  even  if  they  are 
missed,  they  retire  to  their  holes  till  dark  comes  on  and  puts 
an  end  to  the  chance  of  shooting  them  on  that  occasion. 
Occasionally  the  hand  and  eye  are  so  quick  that  a  ''snap- 
shot" IB  successful;  but  there  are  few  sportsmen  who  can 
attain  this  extreme  excellence  in  the  art;  and  I  confess  I 
have  nerer  seen  the  attempt  successful,  though  I  have 
known  it  tried  by  good  shota  The  rifle  may  be  made  of 
sufficient  lightness  to  be  easily  and  rapidly  handled;  but  it 
requires  sudi  a  delicate  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  the  sights 
to  insure  accuracy,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cover  so 
quick  an  animal  as  the  rabbit. 

DEER  STALKIHO. 

Not  honing  Kad  way  pracHcaZ^  experience  in  this  kind  of 
rifle  shooting,  I  can  say  nothing  about  it  excepting  at 
second-hand,  and  my  readers  must  consult  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Scrope  for  foil  information  on  the  subject.  As,  however, 
they  may  like  to  have  an  idea  of  what  it  is,  I  shall  extract 
one  or  two  passages  £rom  his  most  amusing  and  instructive 
book.  The  deer  stalker  should  never  attempt  this  kind  of 
sport  without  being  possessed  of  a  strong,  active,  and  hardy 
frame^  together  with  nerves  of  iron  and  the  patience  of  Job. 
For  a  "quiet  shot,"  the  last  quality  is  the  only  requisite; 
but  few  deer  stalkers  would  consider  themselves  as  worthy 
of  the  name  who  contented  themselves  with  this  imitation 
of  battue  shooting.  There  must  also  be  an  amount  of  train, 
ing  which  requires  some  time  for  its  performance,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  denizens  of  our  cities  who  run  down  to 
Scotland  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  laurels,  are  generally 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.     Not  only  is  simple  walking 
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and  ranniDg  reqaired,  bat  they  must  be  pnetised  at  a 
high  rate  up  hill  and  down  in  a  halfnrtooping  position 
as  well  as  erect;  and  not  onfrequentlj  crawling  on  the 
ground  for  a  long  distance  must  be  adopted,  in  order  to 
reach  a  particular  spot  unseen  by  the  deer.  Now,  these 
attitudes  are  very  fiitiguing  if  tried  by  the  novice;  yet  unless 
they  are  practised,  no  horns  will  grace  the  halL  If  the 
**  gillies"  or  hillmen  are  to  have  the  whole  management^  as  is 
indeed  most  frequently  the  case,  the  stalker  is  a  mere 
machine,  and  lus  bodily  powers  only  will  be  called  upon;  but 
if  he  attempts  to  take  any  of  the  control  upon  himself  he  must 
have  considerable  knowledge  of  the  hi^its  of  the  deer  in 
order  to  circumvent  them.  He  must  be  full  of  resources  to 
meet  wile  with  wile;  and,  as  there  are  few  more  cunning 
animals  than  the  red  deer,  his  task  will  not  be  a  veiy  easy 
one.  Indeed,  unless  he  knows  eveiy  inch  of  the  ground, 
however  well  he  may  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
sport  elsewhere,  he  had  better  trust  to  those  who  do. 

According  to  Mr.  Scrope,  there  are  three  kinds  of  stalk- 
ing practised,  but  these  I  think  should  rather  be  considered 
tmder  two  heeuls — viz.,  stalking  and  driving.  He,  however, 
enumerates  quiet  stalking,  quick  stalking,  and  driving ;  but 
the  second  of  these  is  only  a  variety  of  driving.  It  is  quite 
true  that  in  quick  stalking  the  sportsman  makes  an  occa- 
sional run  to  get  nearer  the  deer  as  they  pass,  but  still  the 
essentia]  feature  consists  in  the  driving  of  the  deer  towards 
him  while  he  is  in  concealment. 

Quiet  Stalking  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Scrope: — 
Premising  that  the  two  stalkers  (Mr.  Scrope  and  his  friend) 
are  respectively  alluded  to  as  Tortoise  and  Lightfoot.  The 
first  of  these  gentlemen,  attended  by  their  gillies,  has  just 
discovered  a  hart  at  some  distance,  and  thus  addresses  his 
friend  and  pupil : — 

"  A  noble  fellow  he  is,  Maclaren;  I  can  just  see  his  horns 
and  the  point  of  his  shoulders.  It  is  a  glorious  chance,  for, 
once  in  the  bum,  we  can  get  within  a  hundred  yards  of  him, 
and  that  is  near  enough  in  all  conscience.  Here,  Lightfoot^ 
look  at  the  fine  fellow ;  pull  off  your  cap,  and  rest  ti^e  glass 
on  the  stone." 

'*  Not  the  semblance  of  a  deer  can  I  see  ;  but  FU  take  your 
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word  for  it;  I  dare  say  he  is  there,  since  you  say  so.  And 
now  explain  to  me  how  you  mean  to  get  at  him;  communi- 
cate, my  good  fellow;  for  it  seems,  by  all  your  caution, 
that  even  at  this  distance  you  dare  not  show  a  hair  of  your 
head." 

^  Creep  back  there  behind  the  hill,  whilst  I  mark  the  very 
spot  in  the  bum  which  is  opposite  his  lair.  Well,  now,  I 
will  tell  you :  we  must  go  all  round  by  the  east,  behind  yon 
hill,  and  then  come  up  at  the  notch  behind  yon  two  hiUs, 
which  will  bring  us  into  the  bog;  we  can  then  come  for- 
ward up  the  bum,  under  cover  of  its  bank,  and  pass  from 
thence  into  the  bog  again  by  a  side-wind,  when  we  may  take 
his  broadside — and  thus  have  at  him;  so  let  us  make  the 
best  of  our  way.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  get  at  the  hart^ 
if  it  were  not  for  the  hinds  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  but  if  we 
start  them,  and  they  go  on  belling,  the  hart  will  follow  them 
whether  he  sees  us  or  not  Get  your  wind;  he  cannot. 
Madaren,  you  will  remain  here,  and  watch  the  deer  when  I 
have  fired.  Sandy,  follow  you  at  a  proper  distance  with  the 
dogs;  and  come  you  along  with  us,  Peter,  and  take  the  rifles. 
And  now,  my  lads,  be  canny.** 

The  party  then  advanced,  sometimes  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  through  the  deep  seams  of  the  bog,  and  again  right  up 
the  middle  of  the  bum,  winding  their  cautious  course  accord- 
ing to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground.  OccasionaUy  the  seams 
led  in  an  adverse  direction,  and  then  they  were  obliged  to 
retrace  their  steps.  This  stealthy  progress  continued  some 
time,  till  at  length  they  came  to  some  greensward,  where  the 
ground  was  not  so  fiivourable.  Here  was  a  great  difficulty ; 
it  seemed  barely  possible  to  pass  this  small  piece  of  ground 
without  discovery.  Fraser,  aware  of  this,  crept  back,  and 
explored  the  bog  in  a  parallel  direction,  working  his  way  like 
a  mole,  while  the  others  remained  prostrate.  Returning,  all 
wet  aud  bemired,  his  long,  serious  face  indicated  a  failure. 
This  dangerous  passage,  then,  was  to  be  attempted,  since  there 
was  no  better  means  of  approach.  Tortoise,  in  low  whispers, 
again  entreated  the  strictest  caution.  "  Raise  not  a  foot  or 
a  hand ;  let  not  a  hair  of  your  head  be  seen ;  but,  as  you 
value  sport,  imitate  my  motions  precisely ;  everything  depends 
upon  tJiis  movement;  this  spot  once  passed  successfully,  we 
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are  safe  from  the  hindB."  He  then  made  a  signal  for  Sandy 
to  lie  down  with  the  dogs,  and,  placing  himself  flat  on  his 
fltomaoh,  began  to  worm  his  way  dose  under  the  low  ridge 
of  the  bog,  imitated  most  correctly  and  beantifnllj  by  the 
rest  of  the  party.  The  bum  now  came  sheer  up  to  intercept 
the  passage,  and  formed  a  pool  under  the  bank,  running  deep 
and  drumly ;  the  leader  then  turned  his  head  round  slightly, 
and,  passing  his  hand  along  the  grass  as  a  signal  for  Light- 
foot  to  wreath  himself  alongside  of  him,  said,  "  Now,  my 
good  fellow,  no  remedy — ^if  you  do  not  like  a  ducking,  stay 
here ;  but  if  you  do  remain,  pray  lie  like  a  flounder  till  the 
shot  la  fired.  Have  no  curiosity,  I  b^  aud  beseech  you ; 
and  speak,  as  I  do,  in  a  low  whisper." 

*'  Pshaw !  I  can  follow  wherever  you  go,  and  in  the  same 
position  toa** 

"  Bravo !  here  goes,  then ;  but  if  you  love  sport,  do  not 
make  a  splash  in  the  water,  but  go  in  as  quiet  as  a  fish,  and 
keep  under  the  high  bank,  although  it  is  deeper  there — there 
IB  a  great  nicety  in  going  in  properly ;  that  is  the  difficult 
point  I  believe  it  must  be  head  foremost ;  but  we  must 
take  care  to  keep  our  heels  down  as  we  slide  in,  and  not  to 
wet  the  rifles.  Hist  i  Peter,  here,  lay  the  rifles  on  the  bank, 
and  give  them  to  me  when  I  am  in  the  bum.** 

Tortoise  then  worked  half  his  body  over  the  bank,  and, 
stooping  low,  brought  >  his  hands  upon  a  large  granite  stone 
in  the  bum,  with  his  breast  to  the  water,  and  drew  the  rest 
of  his  body  after  him  as  straight  as  he  possibly  could.  He 
was  then  half  immersed,  aod,  getting  close  under  the  bank, 
took  the  rifles;  the  rest  followed  admirably;  in  &ct,  the 
water  was  not  so  deep  as  it  appeared  to  be,  being  scarcely 
over  the  hips.  They  proceeded  in  this  manner  about  twenty 
yards,  when,  the  ground  being  more  &vourable,  they  were 
enabled  to  get  on  dry  land. 

«  Do  you  think  it  will  do  r 

''  Hush  !  hush !  he  has  not  seen  us  yet;  and  yonder  is  my 
mark;  the  deer  lies  opposite  it  to  the  south — ^he  is  almost 
within  gunshot  even  now." 

A  sign  was  given  to  Eraser  to  come  alongside,  for  they 
were  arrived  at  the  spot  fi*om  which  it  was  necessary  to 
diverge  into  the  mosa     In  breathless  expectation  they  now 
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tamed  to  the  eastward,  and  crept  forward  through  the  bog, 
Id  enable  them  to  come  in  upon  the  flank  of  the  hart,  who 
was  lying  with  his  head  up-wind,  and  would  thus  present  his 
Iroadside  to  the  rifle  when  he  started;  whereas,  if  thej  had 
gone  in  straight  behind  him,  his  haunches  would  have  been 
the  only  mark,  and  the  shot  would  have  been  a  disgraceful 
ona  Now  came  the  anxious  moment.  Everything  hitherto 
had  succeeded;  much  valuable  time  had  been  spent;  they 
had  gone  forward  in  eveiy  possible  position :  their  hands  and 
knees  buried  in  bogs,  wreathing  on  their  stomachs  through 
the  mire,  or  wading  up  the  bums;  and  all  this  one  brief 
moment  might  render  fotile,  either  by  means  of  a  single  throb 
of  the  pulse  in  the  act  of  flring,  or  a  sudden  rush  of  the  deer, 
which  would  take  him  instantiy  out  of  sight.  Tortoise  raised 
his  head  slowly,  but  saw  not  the  quarry.  By  degrees  he 
xmised  himself  an  inch  higher,  but  Peter  plucked  him  sud- 
denly by  the  arm  and  pointed.  The  tips  of  his  horns  alone 
were  to  be  seen  above  the  hole  in  the  bog,  no  more.  Fraser 
looked  anxious;  for  well  he  knew  that  the  first  spring  would 
take  the  deer  out  of  sight.  A  moment's  pause,  when  the 
sportsman  held  up  his  rifle  steadily  above  the  position  of  the 
hart's  body;  then  making  a  slight  ticking  noise,  up  sprang 
the  deer — as  instantly  the  shot  was  fired,  and  crash  went  the 
ball  right  against  his  ribs,  as  he  was  making  his  rush« 
Sandy  now  ran  forward  with  the  dogs,  but  still  as  well  con- 
cealed by  the  ground  as  he  could  manage. 

**  We  must  louse  a  dog,  sir,  or  he  will  gang  forrat  to  the 
hilL" 

"  Let  go  both  of  them ;  it  will  be  a  fine  chance  for  the 
young  dog;  but  get  on  a  little  first  and  put  him  on  the  scent, 
the  deer  is  so  low  in  the  bog  that  he  cannot  see  him." 

Fraser  now  went  on  with  the  hounds  in  the  leash,  sinkine 
«nd  i«ooyermg  himself,  and  springing  from  the  moss-bog^ 
till  the  dogs  caught  sight,  and  they  were  slipped;  but  the 
fine  fellow  was  soon  out  of  the  bog,  and  went  over  the  top  of 
the  Mealown.  On  following  over  the  hill,  the  voice  of  the 
hounds  broke  full  upon  the  stalkers,  and  they  saw  the  magni- 
ficent creature  standing  on  a  narrow  projecting  ledge  of  rock 
within  the  defb,  and  in  the  mid  course  of  a  mountain  cata- 
ract; the  upper  fidl  plunged  down  behind  him,  and  the  water 
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oouning  througli  his  legs,  dashed  the  spray  and  mist  aronnd 
him,  and  then,  at  one  leap,  went  plump  down  to  the  abyss 
below;  the  rocks  closed  in  upon  his  flanks,  and  there  he 
stood,  bidding  defiance  in  his  own  mountain  hold.  Just  at 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  very  brink 
of  eternity,  the  dogs  were  baying  him  furiously— one  rush  of 
the  stag  would  have  sent  them  down  into  the  chasm ;  and, 
in  their  fury,  they  seemed  wholly  unconscious  of  their  danger. 
All  drew  in  their  breath,  and  shuddered  at  the  &tal  chmce 
that  seemed  momentarily  about  to  take  place.  Of  the  two 
dogs  at  bay,  Derig  was  the  most  fierce  and  perserering;  the 
younger  one  had  seen  but  little  sporty  and  waited,  at  firsts 
upon  the  motions  of  the  older,  nay,  the  better  soldier.  But 
his  spirit  being  at  length  thorou^Jy  roused,  he  fou^t  at  last 
fearlessly  and  independently.  Whenever  the  deer  turned 
his  antlers  aside  to  gore  TsxS,  Derig  seized  the  moment  to 
fly  at  his  throat;  but  the  motions  of  the  hart  were  so  rapid, 
that  the  hound  was  even  compelled  to  draw  back,  which 
retrograde  motion  brought  him  frequently  4o  the  very  verge 
of  the  precipice;  and  it  was  probable  that,  as  he  always 
fronted  the  enemy,  he  knew  not,  or,  in  the  heat  of  the  combat 
had  forgotten,  the  danger  of  his  situation.  At  this  stage  it 
was  necessary  to  act  speedily;  and  Tortoise  having  at  length 
gained  a  spot  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  stag,  prepared 
to  pour  in  a  final  shot.  Three  times  the  rifle  was  raised,  but 
each  time  the  aim  was  abandoned  from  fear  of  wounding  the 
dog,  or  missing  the  deadly  spot.  At  length  an  opening;  the 
crack  was  heard  &intly  in  the  din  of  the  waterfEdl — the  ball 
passed  through  the  back  of  the  deer*s  head,  and  down  he 
dropped  on  the  spot  without  a  struggle.  The  dogs  now 
rushed  forward  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  were 
obliged  to  be  choked  off.  The  men  came  cautiously  on,  and 
began  to  lift  the  huge  animal  out  of  the  water,  two  at  his 
fore  and  the  same  number  at  his  hind  quarters.  At  last  they 
laid  him  on  the  grass,  then  plunging  the  long  knife  into  his 
throat,  and  opening  him  for  the  purpose  of  gralloching  him, 
his  head  was  bent  back  on  his  shoulders,  a  black  flag  was  tied 
to  his  horns  to  scare  away  the  ravens,  a  little  gunpowder  was 
shaken  over  him,  and  he  was  left  to  be  sent  for  on  the  next 
day  with  the  aid  of  the  forester's  pony.     Such  is  the  account 
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of  atalking  this  animal  in  quiet  style;  let  ns  now  see  the 
nature  of  the  second  mode  adopted. 

Double-quick  Stalking  and  Dbiyiko  are  both  of  them 
dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  gillies^  and  the  stalker 
liiTOgftIf  has  little  to  do  with  the  sport  except  to  keep  qniet 
till  the  deer  are  in  sight,  and  then  to  make  a  rush  to  get 
within  shot^  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  requires  it.  Thda 
constitutes  what  Mr.  Scrope  calls  "  stalking  in  double-quick 
time;"  the  term  driving  being  by  him  confined  to  the  case 
when  the  hillmen  are  able,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  ground,  to  drive  the  deer  within  shot.  In  this  latter 
spedes  a  large  number  of  men  are  required,  while  one  or 
two  generally  suffice  for  the  former,  their  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  animal  enabling  them  to  induce  him  to  take 
certain  passes,  without  being  absolutely  forced  to  do  so. 
This  is  dOfected  by  acting  on  the  senses  of  smell  and  sight, 
which  are  very  keen  in  the  red  deer.  For  instance,  by 
posting  the  stalkers  in  a  certain  pass  to  leeward  of  the 
deer,  and  then  taking  a  large  circuit  round  them,  the 
hillmen  can,  by  very  carefully  giving  the  deer  notice 
either  by  sight  or  scent  that  they  are  posted  in  the  opposite 
direction,  send  them  with  great  precision  (when  luck  attends 
their  efforts)  towards  the  ambush  prepared  for  them.  There 
is,  therefore,  some  difference,  no  doubt,  and  practically  the 
two  are  conducted  with  details  "  wide  as  the  poles  asunder." 
In  either  kind  of  sport,  however,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
chief  agents  are  the  gillies,  and  that  neither  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  quiet  stalking  previously  described  so  graphi- 
cally in  the  extract  given  above.  Tastes  differ,  however, 
and  for  those  who  cannot  bear  the  £Ettigue  necessary  for  the 
first  kind,  the  second  and  third  are,  no  doubt,  better  suited. 

In  Deer  Stalkiko  of  all  kinds  the  heart  is  the  organ 
aimed  at^  because,  though  no  larger  than  the  brain,  and 
therefore  quite  as  difficult  to  hit,  yet  a  shot  in  many  of  the 
adjacent  parts  is  likely,  by  the  aid  of  the  deer-hound,  to 
result  in  £lie  death  of  tiie  stag.  For  instance,  a  broken  leg, 
arm,  or  shoulder,  or  a  wound  of  the  lung,  will  put  a  stop  to 
the  flight  of  the  animal,  and  the  deer-hounds  being  slipt, 
soon  bring  him  to  bay.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ball 
misses  the  brain,  the  deer  goes  away  as  well  as  ever,  even  if 
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the  ball  ham  lodged  Ia  the  face  or  in  the  miuflieB  of  the  neck. 
It  is  uBiial  to  aim  *  HMe  behind  the  elbow  in  a  qniet  shot ; 
but  if  the  deer  it  going  at  anj  pace,  a  fool  in  front  of  thia 
part  wOl  only  oompenaate  te  it.  With  thiaw  alight  indioar 
tiona  of  whafc  is  neoeaiaxy  for  deer  ataUdng,  I  nrasfc  doae  the 
anbjeot^  repeatlnff  that  my  want  of  personal  ecj^ecienoe  doea 
not  allow  of  fiirther  details. 
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CHAPTER  L 
POINTEBS  AND  SETTEBS. 

FCnSTBBS  (SPAnSH  AND    ENOLISH) — BETTERS    (ENGLISH,   IRISH,   AND   RUS- 
SIAN)— ^INTRODUCTORT  REMARKS  ON  BREAKING PREPARATORY  EDOOA- 

TION — BREAKING    AT    PAIRING    TIME — ^AUTUMNAL    BREAKING    TO    THB 
OUN — RKMBDIEfl  FOR  FAULTS. 

POIin^EBS  (SPANISH  AND  ENQLIBH). 

Ik  this  country  there  are  several  varieties  of  the  pointer 
still  tolerably  distinct  from  each  other,  but  all  running  the 
one  into  the  other  so  as  to  make  the  divisions  far  from 
distinct  Of  these  varieties,  the  old  Spanish  dog,  now  very 
rare,  the  heavy  English  pointer,  and  the  light  English  dog, 
may  be  taken  as  the  three  types,  as  exhibited  on  the  opposite 
page.  Th&  old  Spomiah  pointer  is  now  very  seldom  met 
with,  but  he  is  undoubtedly  the  original  of  all  the  existing 
breeds.  The  Spanish  dog  is  generally  considered  to  be 
descended  from  the  hound,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  point,  and  this  &culty  being  encou- 
raged and  ''  bred  to,"  in  time  there  has  been  produced  the 
peculiar  animal  which  is  now  so  common.  No  dog  is  gifted 
with  a  more  keen  sense  of  smell,  and  in  none  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  more  marked.  He  has  also 
a  large  brain,  and  shows  great  intelligence  and  docility,  as 
well  as  high  scenting  powers.  It  is  from  the  extraordinary 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  that  he  becomes  rigid  when 
excited  by  the  scent  of  game ;  and  though  this  state  may  be 
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imitated  to  some  extent  in  other  breeds,  yet  in  none  is  it 
so  dear  as  in  this,  resembling  in  the  highly-bred  pointer  the 
disease  known  by  the  name  of  catalepsy.  Bnt^  coupled  with 
this  large  brain  and  broad  nose,  is  a  heavy  and  unwieldy 
body,  which  is  soon  tired  by  work,  and  thus  this  kind  of 
dog  can  only  be  used  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time. 

The  modem  English  pointer  is  the  result  of  a  cross  of  the 
Spanish  dog  with  the  greyhound  or  foxhound,  by  which  the 
delicacy  of  the  nerves  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  is  to  a  certain  extent  dimimshed,  while 
the  body  is  rendered  much  more  light  and  elegant.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  Spanish  blood  in  any  breed  is  the 
size  of  the  head,  while  according  to  the  number  of  crosses 
from  the  greyhound  or  foxhound  is  the  body  made  light, 
strong,  and  active.  The  former  of  these  is  the  better  of  the 
two  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  with  the  Spanish  pointer, 
because  he  gives  all  the  advantages  of  the  foxhound  without 
the  disadvantage  of  the  tendency  to  stoop  in  hunting  and  to 
chase  ''fur.**  As  the  foxhound  is  crossed  with  the  grey- 
hound for  the  same  purpose — that  is,  to  give  speed  and 
endurance,  the  latter  is  in  either  case  the  real  source  of 
these  qualities,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  little  doubt  as  to 
the  desirability  of  choosing  him  in  preference  to  his  de- 
scendant, the  foxhound.  It  is  said  that  some  breeds,  though 
light  and  active,  are  descended  from  the  pure-bred  Span^ 
pointer  by  choosing  out  the  lightest  puppies  to  continue  the 
breed;  but  I  fully  believe  that  none  are  free  from  one  or 
other  of  the  strains  above  mentioned,  excepting  those  which 
show  a  certain  degree  of  heaviness  about  the  shoulders  and 
disproportion  between  the  hind  and  fore  quarters,  which  is 
not  by  any  means  desirable.  This,  however,  is  purely  con- 
jectural, as  there  are  few  pedigrees  which  can  be  traced  back 
for  many  generations.  The  late  Mr.  Edge's  breed  is  said  to 
be  so  descended,  and  probably  it  can  be  carried  back  as  far 
as  any  other ;  but  even  his  is  lost  in  obscurity,  and  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  pure  any  more  than  those  of  Lord  Derby  or 
Lord  Sefbon. 

The  points  which  are  looked  for  in  the  modem  English 
pointer,  whether  of  the  heavy  or  light  breed,  are  as  follows: 
Head  wide  rather  than  long,  flat  at  the  top,  with  a  forehead 
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descending  abruptly  to  the  eyes.  These  should  be  of  mid<|le^; 
size,  but  sofl  and  intelligent-looking;  muzzle  square,  broad,  , 
and  deep,  with  flews,  but  not  pendent ;  ears  thin  and  soft,  • 
tolerably  long,  and  set  on  low  and  forward,  so  as  to  be 
close  to  the  cheeks;  neck  of  good  length,  round,  and  free 
from  dewlap^that  is,  not  "throaty;"  body  of  good  length, 
but  well  ribbed  up,  and  the  back  ribs  deep,  while  the  whole 
chest  is  round  and  barrel-like  ;  loin  strong  and  deep ; 
ahoulders  slanting,  and  the  blades  long,  reaching  well  up 
above  the  spine;  elbows  low,  and  neither  in  nor  out;  foro 
1^  straight  and  long,  not  set  back  at  the  knees,  with  good 
round  feet^  not  spreading,  and  hewing  thick  aolea  ;  hind  legs 
well  bent  at  the  stifles,  full  of  muscle,  and  with  strong  bony 
hocks;  tail  thick  at  the  root,  but  at  once  becoming  fine  and 
tapering  off  to  a  sharp  point.  It  should  be  quite  free  from 
curve,  and  should  be  lashed  against  the  sides  in  working. 
Colour — black,  liver,  lemon,  or  black  and  tan,  variously 
mixed  with  white.  The  self  colours  look  very  handsome,  but 
are  not  sufficiently  visible  in  the  field,  and  generally  white 
dogs  with  coloured  heads,  and  a  spot  or  two  on  the  body,  aro 
prrferred,  especially  if  clearly  marked  with  the  colour  in  the 
mode  called  ''  ticked.** 

SETTERS   (ENGLISH,   IRISH,   AND  RUSSIAN). 

Setten  aro  classed  of  three  sorts — the  English,  the  Irish, 
and  the  flussian.  The  two  first  of  these  are  very  much  alike, 
bat  the  true  Irish  being  invariably  of  a  rich  red  colour,  aro 
easily  known  from  all  but  English  dogs  of  a  similar  shade. 
In  other  respects  they  differ  only  in  being  somewhat  longer 
on  the  leg,  and  straightei;  as  well  as  longer  and  finer  in  the 
muzzle;  but  I  belieVe  that  many  roputed  English  setters  of 
a  red  colour  aro  descended  from  Irish  ancestors,  all  being 
most  probably  deiived  from  the  spaniel. 

The  English  Setter  now  generally  stands  when  pointing, 
in  which  act  he  closely  resembles  the  pointer;  but  before  the 
invention  of  the  flint-gun,  he  was  taught  to  set  or  crouch,  to 
allow  of  the  net  being  drawn  over  him,  that  being  the  only 
mode  of  taking  winged  game  then  known ;  but  as  the  method 
of  shooting  flying  became  general,  he  was  gradually  bred  to 
stand  as  high  as  the  pointer,  and  in  the  present  day  thero  is. 
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little  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the  twa  The  setter  is 
more  light  and  airy  than  the  pointer,  and  generally  works 
at  a  &8ter  pace,  but  there  are  some  strains  of  the  latter  which 
will  beat  a  field  out  quite  as  soon.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  he  bears  cold  and  wet  better  than  his  smooth 
rival,  and  for  work  on  marshes  he  is  superior,  while  his  feet 
and  legs  being  more  clothed  with  hair,  he  is  also  better  able 
to  stand  the  friction  of  heather.  Hence  he  is  generally  pre- 
ferred for  snipe  shooting,  and  for  the  moors  wherever  a  setter 
can  be  met  with  possessing  a  good  nose  and  steady  withal,  he 
is  selected  as  the  best  dog  for  that  kind  of  work.  Generally, 
however,  he  yields  to  the  pointer  in  these  qualities;  and  un- 
fortunately, fdthough  he  may  appear  to  be  thoroughly  broken 
to-day,  yet  next  week  he  will  show  a  want  of  steadiness 
which  is  most  provoking.  The  latter  defect  is  not  so  com- 
mon now  as  formerly,  nor  is  it  so  general  amongst  high-bred 
English  setters,  as  among  those  in  this  country  which  are  of 
inferior  strains,  or  especially  among  Irish  dogs,  which  are 
peculiarly  headstrong,  though  possessed  of  great  powers  of 
endurance,  and  of  delicate  noses.  There  is  seldom  a  want 
of  speed  in  this  dog,  and  more  frequently  he  is  too  fast 
rather  than  too  slow. 

In  general  appearance  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
English  and  Irish  setter,  but  by  a  good  and  careful  observer 
the  one  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  other.  Still, 
the  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  it ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  rich  red  colour  of  the  Irish 
dog,  which  is  not  often  met  with  in  those  of  pure  English 
blood,  the  superficial  observer  would  fail  to  detect  any  pro- 
minent point  by  which  he  might  distinguish  them.  The 
head  of  each  is  of  medium  heaviness,  between  that  of  the 
true  old  pointer  and  the  foxhound,  but  stiU  showing  the 
square  muzzle  of  the  former  to  a  certain  extent.  The  eye 
is  brighter  than  that  of  the  pointer,  showing  a  degree  of 
merriment  seldom  seen  in  that  dog;  ear  long,  thin,  and 
clothed  with  wavy  hair;  neck  longer  and  straighter  than 
that  of  the  pointer,  and  without  the  roundness  of  the  nape 
peculiar  to  that  dog ;  ribs  flatter,  and  loin  seldom  so  strong, 
there  being  a  great  tendency  to  slackness  like  that  of  the 
Newfoundland;  hips  ragged;  shoulders  generally  loose  and 
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oblique,  with  the  elbows  well  let  down ;  legs  straight  and 
well  feathered ;  feet  round,  and  soles  strong,  with  a  good 
deal  of  hair  between  the  toes;  hind  quarter  scarcely  so 
muscular  as  in  the  pointer,  but  the  stifles  are  well  bent,  and 
the  hinder  parts  well  feathered,  like  the  fore  legs ;  stem  or 
flag  long,  and  clothed  with  a  brush  of  hair,  which  should 
come  to  a  point,  and  resemble  altogether  a  pointed  sword, 
slightly  curved  upwards.  If  the  hair  stands  out  sideways 
in  a  bushy  form,  or  if  the  tail  itself  is  curled  over  the  back, 
it  is  a  sign  of  a  cross  with  the  Newfoundland  or  sheep  dog. 
The  colour  of  the  Irish  dog  is  always  a  rich  red,  slightly 
approaching  to  mahogany  colour  on  the  head,  down  the 
back,  and  along  the  flag.  The  English  dog  may  be  black, 
or  black  and  tan,  or  liver-coloured,  or  yellow,  or  lemon,  or 
red,  or  any  of  these  mixed  with  white.  The  Duke  of  Gk)rdon 
breed  is  much  admired,  being  black  and  white,  with  tan  on 
the  cheeks  and  eyebrows,  and  also  spotted  down  the  legs.  The 
coat  should  not  be  too  thick  or  curly ;  as  it  is  apt  in  that  case 
to  heat  the  dog  too  much,  and  render  him  incapable  of 
working  without  access  to  water.  The  English  and  Irish 
setters  are  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving. 

The  Russian  Setter,  which  is  also  exhibited  in  the  illus- 
tration accompanying  this  article,  is  similar  in  shape  to  his 
English  congener,  but  being  clothed  in  a  much  more  woolly 
coat,  very  long  over  the  eyes  and  nose,  his  exact  form  can 
scarcely  be  recognised.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  apparent  draw- 
back, I  have  known  these  dogs  stand  heat  almost  as  well  as 
the  English  dog.  Some  years  ago  there  was  an  opinion 
prevalent  among  sportsmen,  that  the  Russian  dog  was 
endowed  with  a  better  nose  than  either  of  our  indigenous 
varieties,  and  many  of  them  were  imported  and  used  by  good 
sportsmen ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  this  opinion,  and  at  present  the  breed  is  extremely 
rare.  From  the  great  length  of  their  hair,  they  are  very 
difficult  to  keep  clean,  and  become  liable  to  mange  and  surfeit 
if  they  are  at  all  mismanaged.  The  engraving  represents 
the  peculiarities  of  this  dog  very  well,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  describe  them  more  minutely.  Generally  their 
feet  look  too  flat,  but  their  soles  are  thick,  and  they  stand 
work  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  dog. 
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Both  in  pointers  and  eeUers  the  bitch  is  lighter  in  frame 
than  the  dog,  and  she  is  generally  more  quick  and  active. 
Her  noee  is  somewhat  more  sensitive;  and  when  she  can  be 
brought  out  well,  she  is  very  valuable  in  the  field.  This, 
however,  is  often  very  difficult,  either  from  weakness  in  con- 
sequence of  having  reared  a  litter  of  puppies,  or  from  dis- 
ordered health  arising  from  having  been  "  put  by.**  Of  the 
two  evils  the  former  is  the  least,  as  the  bitch  recovers  her 
strength,  and  with  it  her  flesh,  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  if  she  is  not  absolutely  diseased  from  mismanage- 
ment. I  have  known  a  litter  of  puppies  whelped  in  July 
and  suckled  up  to  the  last  week  in  August ;  yet  the  bitch  has 
been  in  high  health  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  has  gone 
through  the  month  with  great  credit  as  to  all  the  points 
essendal  to  a  partridge  dog.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  bitch 
"  put  by"  in  June  is  not  in  condition  for  work  till  after 
Christmas,  when  her  services  are  no  longer  required.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  I  should  always  advise  that  a  bitch  in- 
tended for  work  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  litter  if  she  is 
likely  to  whelp  before  the  middle  of  July. 

INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS   ON   THE   BREAKING   OF  POINTERS 

AND  SETTERS. 

TJie  proper  education  of  all  animals  depends  upon  the 
consistent  carrying  out  of  two  principles — viz.,  the  hope  of 
reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment  The  former  is  required  to 
induce  the  pupil  to  do  right,  while  the  latter  prevents  him 
frt)m  doing  wrong.  Compulsion  alone  will  never  succeed; 
and  the  proverb  that  "  one  man  can  take  a  horse  to  water, 
but  forty  cannot  make  him  drink,'*  is  perfectly  true,  and 
should  be  remembered  by  all  those  who  undertake  the  train- 
ing of  any  animal.  By  severity  a  dog  may  be  kept  in  such 
subjection  that  he  will  never  do  wrong;  but  when  broken  in 
this  way  his  spirit  is  altogether  cowed,  and  he  refuses  to  do 
the  work  for  which  alone  he  is  wanted  by  his  master.  It  is 
from  the  neglect  of  this  knowledge  that  so  many  dogs  are 
rendered  useless,  being  "gun-shy,**  or  "slack  workers,*'  or 
"blinkers;**  all  faults  which  make  them  quite  useless  in  the 
field.     Indeed,  if  a  dog  is  brought  up  by  the  person  who  is 
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to  break  him,  little  or  no  severity  will  ever  be  required,  the 
puppy  learning  from  the  first  by  experience  that  he  must  do 
what  his  master  tells  him,  and  never  acquiring  the  habit  of 
disobedience,  which  alone  requires  the  whip.  Great  caution 
is  necessary  in  those  cases  where  a  dog  is  committed  to  the 
chaxge  of  the  breaker  full  of  faults,  and  totally  unaccustomed 
to  controL  Such  an  animal,  if  of  a  breed  endued  with  high 
courage,  may  possibly  become  a  first-rate  dog ;  but  without 
this  quality  the  constant  necessity  for  punishment  will  be 
almost  sure  to  break  his  spirit,  especially  if  the  person  who 
undertakes  his  education  does  not  possess  a  good  temper 
himself.  The  breaker  of  a  pointer  ought  in  all  cases  to  be 
possessed  of  this  quality  ;  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  necessary 
when  he  has  rear^  the  puppy,  and  has  thus  been  able  to 
obtain  his  affections  before  commencing  the  actual  breaking 
to  the  gun.  Few  gentlemen  like  to  go  through  the  task 
themselves,  and  there  are  not  many  who  have  the  time  for 
it;  but  if  they  can  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  break  their 
own  dogs,  they  will  be  rewarded  by  having  them  of  double 
valua  There  are  many  who  do  not  care  to  work  them  in 
person,  and  depute  the  task  to  the  keepers  when  they  are  on 
the  moors  or  in  the  stubbles,  and  of  course  in  s\ich  cases  the 
latter  are  the  proper  persons  to  break  as  well  as  work  the 
dogs.  But  if  the  shooter  takes  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
instinct  of  the  animal  displayed,  and  in  directly  superin- 
tending its  operations,  he  must  at  all  events  make  his  dogs 
own  him  as  their  master  before  the  season  commences.  A 
few  days*  exercising  will  do  much,  but  nothing  short  of 
taking  them  into  the  field,  and  making  them  beat  their 
ground,  will  insure  the  proper  execution  of  their  duties 
when  the  12th  of  August  or  the  Ist  of  September  arrives. 
In  old  dogs  it  is  often  a  long  time  before  they  will  obey  a 
new  master,  and  many  a  first-rate  animal  is  rejected  on  that 
account  One  of  the  best  and  most  thoroiighly  broken 
pointers  I  ever  knew,  after  his  second  season,  was  sold,  and 
although  his  purchaser  took  him  out  for  several  days  to 
exercise,  and  fed  him  regularly,  it  was  a  fortnight  before  he 
would  work.  Indeed,  the  dog  was  so  utterly  regardless  of 
him  that  he  thought  deafness  only  could  account  for  it ;  but 
gradually  he  took  to  the  work,  and  when  he  found  that  game 
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was  killed  to  him,  be  became  as  attached  to  bis  new  owner 
as  be  bad  pFeTioualy  been  to  bis  breeder,  and  never  required 
tbe  sligbtest  encouragement  afterwards. 

PBEPARiLTOBT  XDUOATIOK. 

ImplieU  obedience  is  to  be  instilled  from  tbe  earliest 
period,  and  a  babit  of  self-control  most  be  encouraged  at  tbe 
same  time.  Unless  tbe  latter  fiumlty  is  in  existence,  tbere 
will  be  no  steadiness ;  for  tbongb  feiur  will  keep  down  for  a 
few  seconds  tbe  desire  to  do  wrong,  yet  tbe  natoral  passion 
for  tbe  cbase  of  game  will  overcome  it^  and  a  serious  fault 
will  be  committed.  Many  sportsmen  consider  it  unnecessary 
to  interfere  at  all  until  tbe  dog  is  taken  into  tbe  field,  but 
animals  neglected  in  tbis  way  rarely  become  steady,  at  all 
events  until  tbeir  tbird  or  fouiib  seasons.  It  is  quite  irue 
tbat  an  excessive  degree  of  compulsion  sometimes  breaks  tbe 
young  pointer's  spirit;  and  tben,  on  taking  bim  out,  be 
cannot  be  induced  to  range  at  all,  but  slinks  bebind  bis 
master's  or  breaker's  heel.  Tbis  result  is  most  unsatisfactoiy, 
and  the  fault  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate ;  but  it  follows 
upon  the  abuse,  and  not  the  use,  of  proper  means  for  keeping 
the  young  puppy  in  order.  When  the  education  is  begun  in 
proper  time,  harshness  is  never  required,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, there  is  no  cowing  of  the  spirit,  and  no  shyness  of 
any  kind.  The  dog  may  easily  be  made  obedient,  and  yet 
fuU  of  spirit;  and  this  is  every  day  shown  among  those 
which  are  merely  used  as  companions  to  man.  Still,  it  is 
quite  true  that  hundreds  are  spoiled  every  year  by  being 
broken  at  too  young  an  age,  and  therefore  it  is  better  for  the 
inexperienced  owner  to  err  on  the  side  of  delay,  rather  than 
risk  the  unfortunate  result  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Much 
must  always  depend  upon  the  degree  of  courage  in  the 
individual,  for  some  dogs  will  bear  without  injury  an  amount 
of  punishment  and  restraint  which  would  ruin  others.  The 
br^Jcer  should  always  remember  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
take  the  courage  out  of  a  dog  than  to  put  it  into  bim;  and 
that  in  almost  all  cases,  by  patience  and  perseverance,  with 
proper  means,  the  most  unruly  animal  may  be  made  sub- 
servient to  man. 
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The  following  oompiise  the  points  in  which  the  dog  should 
be  made  obedient  to  the  word  of  command  before  he  is 
taken  into  the  field  to  show  him  game : 

Ist  To  come  to  heel ;  the  word  being  "  Heel." 

2nd.  To  run  forward ;  "  Hie  on,"  or  *•  Hold  up." 

3rd.  To  crouch  on  the  ground ;  "  Down.** 

4tlL  To  drop  at  the  sound  of  the  gun;  '<  Down  charge.** 

5th.  To  avoid  passing  through  a  fence;  ''Ware  fence.** 

6th.  To  refrain  from  chasing  poultry,  &o,  ^  "  Ware  chase.** 

7th.  To  stop  still;  "Toho." 

All  these  may  readily  be  taught  in  the  course  of  exercise, 
but  they  require  some  time  to  make  the  pupil  perfect,  and 
no  one  should  expect  to  obtain  success  without  an  outlay  of 
time  and  temper.  The  1st,  2nd,  5th,  and  6th  are  all  most 
essential  to  the  ordinary  management  of  dogs  at  exercise ; 
and  without  obedience  in  such  matters,  a  lot  of  dogs  would 
become  totally  unmanageable.  But  the  master  must  re- 
member that  a  half-obedience  is  of  little  use ;  the  dog  must 
be  so  taught  that  if  once  he  is  ordered  to  "  heel,*'  he  will 
remain  there  until  oinlered  forward  by  "  hie  on."  Indeed, 
it  is  only  by  firmness  in  carrying  out  orders  of  this  kind, 
which  are  easily  obeyed,  that  subsequent  commands  of  a 
more  difficult  kind  are  rendered  capable  of  being  enforced. 
The  3rd  order,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  of  nearly  as  easy  a 
kind  to  carry  out  as  the  two  first ;  for  the  dog  may  be  forced 
down  mechanically  by  the  hand  or  foot,  if  he  is  at  all  inclined 
to  rebel ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  pointer  crouch  at 
the  word  "  down,**  or  at  the  raising  of  the  hand,  whatever 
the  distance  may  be  at  which  he  is  from  his  master  at  the 
moment;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
elementary  arts  in  his  education.  By  first  making  the  dog 
crouch  readily  at  his  master's  feet  when  ordered  so  to  do, 
the  habit  is  engendered ;  and  then,  if  he  refuses  to  do  so  at  a 
few  yards  off,  walk  to  him,  make  him  drop  and  remain 
down  while  you  move  to  your  original  position.  If  he  is 
obedient^  reward  him  with  a  piece  of  any  favourite  food ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  necessary,  he  must  be  punished  by 
a  blow  or  pulling  his  ear.  It  is  astonishing,  however,  to  see 
the  degree  of  implicit  obedience  that  may  be  instilled  with- 
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oat  any  severe  tbinahinga,  the  amount  of  whioh  is  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  breaker.  I  am  now 
alluding  to  those  cases  in  which  the  latter  has  had  the 
management  of  the  puppy  from  the  earliest  period ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  if  a  high-conraged  dog  is  sent  to  the 
breaker  at  twelve  months  old,  and  wi&ont  any  preparatory 
education,  he  most  use  the  whip  pretty  sevonly  at  times. 
When  the  papU  is  steady  in  dropfmg  to  the  voice  or  the 
hand,  make  hun  do  the  same  at  the  aonnd  of  a  pistol,  dia- 
charging  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  raising  the  hand,  or,  if 
that  is  not  enough,  crying  ^  Down.**  Great  care  is  necessary 
at  this  stage  to  avoid  severity,  fbrmany  a  dogismade  ''gun- 
ah/*  by  bmng  thrashed  for  nef^ecting  to  drop  at  the  report 
of  the  pistoL  When  he  first  hears  it  let  him  be  rewarded 
by  a  piece  of  food,  and  do  not  attempt  to  make  him  drop 
imtil  he  has  quite  got  over  the  fear  which  naturally  attends 
upon  an  explosion.  By  firing  off  the  pistol,  however,  with 
a  small  charge  at  first,  or  with  a  cap  only,  puppies  soon 
become  regardless  of  the  noise,  and  then  they  may  be  made 
to  drop  whenever  they  hear  it  This  part  of  the  education 
should  be  made  very  complete  before  the  puppy  has  game 
killed  to  him,  or  there  wUl  be  great  trouble  in  preventing 
him  from  '<  running  in**  and  mouthing  it 

The  5th  and  6th  words  of  command  hardly  require  any 
4)omment,  since  they  are  only  used  when  the  dog  is  about  to 
do  wrong,  and  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  they  are  uttered 
is  of  that  scolding  or  '*  rating**  nature,  that  he  readily  under- 
stands that  he  must  stop,  or  that  he  will  be  punished.  An 
expressive  voice  is  an  essential  to  success  in  dog  management, 
and  the  breaker  of  pointers  and  setters  will  hardly  be  likely 
to  succeed  well  unless  he  has  it  to  some  considerable  extent 
It  is  wonderful  what  power  this  has  over  the  dog,  and  how 
soon  some  men  thereby  obtain  the  affection  and  implicit 
obedience  of  animals  which  have  refused  altogether  to 
become  attached  to  others. 

Lastly  comes  the  7th  command,  which  is  hardly  necessary 
in  a  dog  of  high  breeding,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  intended 
to  render  more  easy  that  which  comes  without  effort  to  him 
as  an  instinct  derived  from  his  parentage.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  just  as  ea^  to  enforce  as  the  first  six;  and  as  even  the 
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highest-bred  dogs  do  not  always  **  back"  as  well  as  '^  stand*' 
as  soon  as  thej  are  taken  out,  it  is  better  to  teach  it  with 
the  other  words  of  command.  It  is  enforced  as  follows, 
and  it  may  be  efficiently  carried  out  in  kennel,  or  in  the 
dweUing-house  of  the  master.  There  is  one  great  advantage 
attending  it — ^namely,  that  it  encourages  a  habit  of  self- 
control  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  dogs  educated  in  this 
way  are  fiur  steadier  than  others.  But  to  proceed;  the  dog 
should  have  a  collar  on,  to  which  is  attached  a  cord,  held  by 
his  master;  then  throwing  down  a  piece  of  meat  on  the 
ground,  he  is  restrained  fi:^m  it,  and  the  word  "  Toho**  at  the 
same  time  is  uttered  in  a  stem  voice  by  the  master.  In  a 
short  time  the  cord  may  be  dispensed  with  occasionally ;  and 
if  the  dog  neglects  the  word  *^  Toho  T  put  it  on  again,  adding 
a  check-collar  if  he  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  disobedient.  The 
plan  should  be  persevered  in  until  the  puppy  is  so  obedient 
that  he  can  be  restrained  from  approaching  his  food  at  all 
times  without  the  cord  ;  but  he  should  not  be  so  cowed  as  to 
slink  away,  the  object  being. to  make  him  stop,  but  not  leave 
the  position  in  which  he  was  when  the  word  **  Toho**  was 
utt^^  Hence  the  punishment  must  not  be  severe,  and 
there  must  be  no  more  fear  felt  than  is  sufficient  to  procure 
obedience. 

As  soon  as  these  several  habits  are  instilled,  and  the  dog 
readily  obeys  the  seven  words  of  command,  he  may  be  taken 
out  and  shown  game,  and  if  well  bred  he  will  be  readily 
broken.  Colonel  Hutchinson  advocates  a  much  more  com- 
plicated preparatoiy  education  than  this;  and,  among  other 
things,  he  raises  the  right  arm  to  the  dog  to  enforce  '*  Toho  !*' 
and  the  left  to  compel  him  ''  down.**  He  also  finds  that  he 
can  educate  a  puppy  to  hunt  high,  by  making  him  understand 
the  word  '*  Up,'*  by  means  of  fbod  placed  in  a  high  situation 
indoors;  but  I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  such 
complicated  means  to  enforce  comparatively  simple  ends. 
Consider  the  time  that  must  be  employed  in  teaching  the 
difference  between  the  right  hand  and  the  left ;  for  even  the 
hayband  which  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  the  raw  recruit  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  bis  right  leg  from  his  left  would 
here  fail  to  be  of  any  assistance.  I  fully  admit  that  a  clever 
dog  may  be  taught  any  of  the  arts  recommended  by  Colonel 
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Hutdunaoiiy  bat  at  the  Bune  time  I  oontend  thst  one  quarter 
of  the  time  spent  in  teaching  anj  one  of  them  wonld  suffice 
to  inonlcate  the  sabsequent  pedformanoe  to  which  this  (me 
was  meant  to  be  prepantorj.  I^  then,  this  is  true,  the 
plan  fiuls  altogether;  bat  nothing  diort  of  actaal  experience 
can  demonstrate  the  truth  or  fidlacy  of  his  directions.  I 
have  never  yet  heard  of  his  more  minate  instructions  being 
carried  out  by  any  practical  man;  and  as  I  know  that  the 
dog  maybe  rendered  per^BcUy  complete  in  lus  education 
without  them,  I  must  continue  to  uiink  that  they  are  un- 
neccssaiy,  until  I  am  shown  to  the  cdntnuy.  I  am  quite 
saidsfiedy  that  if  the  seven  points  which  I  have  desoribed  are 
carefolly  instilled  before  tiJdng  a  dog  into  the  field  to  show 
him  game^  there  will  be  very  UtUe  to  do  when  there;  the 
only  respect  in  which  no  peparatoiy  teaching  will  be  of  any 
service  being  in  the  method  of  beating  his  ground,  which 
will  be  alluded  to  in  the  next  stage. 

BBBAKINO  AT  PAIBIHa  TIME  WITHOUT  THE  GUK. 

In  the  month  of  March  and  early  in  April,  partridges  and 
grouse  have  paired,  and  are  so  tame,  that  Uiey  will  lie  like 
stones.  At  this  time,  also,  the  wheat  is  high  enough  to  con- 
ceal them,  while  the  weather  being  cool  and  the  ground  damp, 
the  scent  is  so  good  as  to  enable  the  dog  to  find  his  game 
without  difficulty.  This,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  be  chosen 
for  commencing  the  education  in  the  field  of  the  pointer  and 
setter.  Premising  that  the  pupil  is  under  good  command,  and 
that  he  will  readily  carry  out  the  seven  orders  which  are 
specified  under  the  article  on  Preparatory  Education,  the  next 
points  to  be  taught  are — 

Ist  The  range;  that  is,  the  method  of  beating  the  ground 
so  as  to  avoid  missing  game. 

2nd.  The  point ;  that  is,  the  art  of  standing  steadily  the 
moment  that  the  scent  of  game  is  felt  with  certainty. 

3rd.  To  back ;  in  which  the  dog  stops  in  a  more  or  less 
excited  attitude  the  moment  he  sees  another  dog  point  or 
back. 

4th.  To  draw ;  that  is,  when  he  feels  a  scent^  but  is  un- 
certain about  it»  or  is  led  to  believe  that  game  is  moving 
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awajy  to  approach  in  sach  a  careful  maimer  as  to  lead  the 
sportsman  in  the  right  direction  without  disturbing  the 
game. 

Besides  these /atir  chief  poirUs  which  are  now  to  be  taught^ 
the  seven  preliminary  lessons  will  also  have  to  be  repeated 
day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour.  If  they  have  been  neglected, 
thej  must  be  taught  at  the  same  time;  but  the  task  is 
thereby  increased  tenfold,  and  dogs  which  are  not  obedient  to 
nearly  all  these  words  of  command  before  they  are  shown 
game,  rarely  become  steady  at  any  subsequent  period.  It  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  puppies  should  be  broken  to  game 
at  all  without  the  gun,  and  Colonel  Hutchinson  decides  in 
&your  of  postponing  the  education  in  this  department  till 
the  autumn.     He  says : — 

"  I  cannot  believe  it  is  the  best  way  to  attain  great  excel- 
lence, though  the  plan  has  many  followers ;  it  does  not  culti- 
vate the  intelligence  of  his**  (the  keeper's)  "  pupils,  nor  enlarge 
their  ideas  by  making  them  sensible  of  the  object  for  which 
such  pains  are  taken  in  hunting  them.  Moreover,  their 
natural  ardour  (a  feeling  that  it  should  be  his  aim  rather  to 
increase  than  weaken)  is  more  or  less  damped  by  having  often 
to  stand  at  game  before  they  can  be  rewarded  for  their  exer- 
tions by  having  it  killed  to  them ;  it  prevents  rather  than 
imparts  the  zeal  and  perseverance  for  which  Irish  dogs  are 
80  remarkable.  Particularly  ought  a  breaker  whose  pupil 
is  of  a  nervous  temperament,  or  of  too  gentle  a  disposition,  to 
consider  well  that  the  want  of  all  recompence  for  finding 
paired  birds  must  make  a  timid  dog  &r  more  likely  to  become  a 
'  blinker^  when  he  is  checked  for  not  pointing  them,  than  when 
he  is  checked  for  not  pointing  birds  which  his  own  impetuosity 
alone  deprives  him  of  every  chance  of  impetuously  *  touseling.' 
The  very  fact  that  the  birds  lie  will  frequently  lead  to  mis- 
chief;  £oT  if  the  instructor  be  not  very  watch^l,  there  is  a 
fear  that  his  youngsters  may  succeed  in  getting  too  close  to 
their  game  before  he  forces  them  to  come  to  a  stand  point** 

Now,  this  is  all  very  pretty  in  theory,  but  practically  I 
believe  it  to  be  utterly  fallacious.  In  the  first  place,  the 
chief  difficulty  always  is  in  getting  the  dog  to  begin  to  point; 
for  after  he  has  once  shown  the  disposition,  the  subsequent 
progress  is  a  matter  of  patience  and  firmness  on  the  part  of 
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the  breaker.  Then  granting  this,  how  can  the  dog  be  bene* 
fited  up  to  this  time  by  the  killing  of  game  to  his  point, 
when  he  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  ?  No  one  would 
attempt  to  work  dogs  unnecessarily  at  pairing  time,  but  I  do 
contend  that  a  great  deal  may  be  done  then  far  better  than 
can  be  effected  in  September,  and  that  if  the  breaking  is  put 
off  altogether  till  that  month,  nearly  the  whole  season  will  be 
wasted  in  ''  making**  the  dog.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
had  dogs  which,  in  the  previous  spring,  had  been  made  as  per- 
fect as  possible  without  the  gun,  and  which  only  required  one 
day,  or  at  the  utmost  two,  in  September,  to  complete  them. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  subsequent  experience  did  not  im- 
prove them,  but  I  assert  that  they  were  on  the  third  of  the 
month  very  much  more  steady  and  trustworthy  than  any  dog 
I  ever  saw  at  the  end  of  September,  whose  education  had  been 
deferred  till  the  first  of  that  month.  There  is  another  reason 
why  spring  teaching  is  to  be  preferred  to  autumn :  the  keeper 
or  master  has  then  no  other  object,  and  his  temper  is  not  liable 
to  be  iniffled  by  want  of  success  in  finding  game  or  in  killing 
it.  He  is  not  tempted  to  sacrifice  his  dogs  to  his  ''  bag,**  or 
to  blame  them  for  faults  for  which  he  or  his  fiiends  are  really 
responsible.  Again,  there  are  few  days  in  September  when 
the  scent  is  good ;  either  the  ground  is  dry  and  the  air  hot,  or 
rain  has  recently  fallen,  and  the  steam  produced  by  it  inter- 
feres with  the  scent.  Such  a  state  of  thiugs  as  is  likely  to 
exist  in  this  month  demands  the  experience  and  caution  of 
the  old  dog,  rather  than  that  of  the  untried  puppy ;  and  even 
if  the  young  dog  has  been  well  drilled  in  the  spring,  and  has 
come  out  with  flying  colours  then,  he  will  often  have  enough 
to  do  to  make  out  his  game.  There  are  other  reasons  against 
following  the  colonel's  advice,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
the  dog  is  rendered  useless  for  the  whole  of  one  season ;  for  no 
one  can  do  much  during  that  period  with  an  animal  which  has 
never  seen  game  till  its  commencement  I  am  an  advocate 
for  every  sportsman  breaking  his  own  dogs,  but  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  recommend  his  doing  so  to  the  loss  of  his  sport, -and 
yet  this  must  be  the  result  if  the  practice  which  I  am  now 
disputing  is  adopted.  For  these  several  reasons,  therefore,  I 
protest  against  tiie  postponement  till  the  autumn  of  what  may 
well  be  done  in  the  spring.   It  is  quite  true  that  a  dog  steady 
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enough  then  will  heoome  so  excited  when  he  sees  game  killed, 
thit  he  will  ran  riot  for  a  short  time;  but  he  knows  what  is 
rightf  and  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  correct  his  &ult&  There  is 
little  to  be  instilled  into  him,  which  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  ail  education,  and  after  an  hour's  work  he  will  settle  down 
into  a  useful  assistant. 

The  Bangs  is  the  first  of  these  four  acts  of  education,  and 
it  is  at  once  the  most  easy  to  teach  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
the  most  difficult  to  teach  fully.  Almost  any  dog  with  good 
breeding,  and  xmspoilt  by  confinement  or  the  whip,  will  start 
off  and  keep  galloping  about  in  a  meaningless  manner;  and 
this  is  sometimes  called  ''  beating ;"  but  it  is  very  wide  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  real  sportsman  when  he  says  that  his 
dog  beats  his  ground  in  a  proper  way.  Hanging  should  be 
80  carried  out  tiiat  every  portion  of  the  field  or  moor  is  crossed 
by  the  dog  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  wind,  and  at  the 
smallest  possible  distance  from  the  shooter  consistent  with  the 
act  itself.  The  dog  has  already  been  taught  to  run  forward 
at  the  words  "  Hie  on"  or  "  Hold  up,"  but  he  must  now  be 
shown  how  to  proceed  in  the  best  manner  to  find  his  game. 
Some  dogs,  from  not  being  thus  taught,  are  apt  to  run  straight 
into  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  when  they  find  a  covey  there, 
as  they  often  do,  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  a  kind  of  special 
instinct.  But  if  the  sportsman  desires  that  his  ground,  either 
in  a  manor  or  on  a  moor,  should  be  thoroughly  and  effectively 
beaten,  he  will  direct  his  dog  to  begin  to  leeward,  aud  then 
crossing  from  side  to  side  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
wind,  but  with  a  slight  tendency  forwards,  the  ground  is  ulti- 
mately all  crossed  and  re-crossed  with  intervals  of  from  fif)y 
to  a  hundred  yards,  according  to  circumstances.  In  doing 
this,  the  wind  blows  the  scent  of  the  game  sideways  on  the 
dog,  and  a  good  one  will  always  be  observed  to  carry  his  head 
obliquely  in  the  wind's  eye,  as  he  crosses  his  ground ;  but  the 
angle  is  in  any  case  such  that  the  scent  is  perceived  just  as 
w^  as  if  it  was  blown  directly  in  front  of  him.  If  l^e  dog 
18  shy,  he  will  perhaps  refuse  to  beat,  and  then  an  older  com- 
panion must  be  made  to  show  him  the  way,  which  most 
puppies  have  enough  of  the  faculty  of  imitation  to  be  led  to 
follow.  Then  for  a  time  let  both  start  off,  the  young  one 
playing  around  his  older  leader,  and  without  any  idea  of  what 
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he  is  about.  Presently  the  old  dog  ^^finds^"  and  stands 
steadily,  while  the  puppy  looks  like  a  fool  for  a  short  time; 
then  his  curiosity  h&ng  excited,  he  tries  forward^  puts  up  the 
^  birds,  and  has  a  good  chase  after  them.  Encouraged  by  the 
scent  and  chase,  and  stimulated  also  by  example,  he  soon 
begins  to  work  on  his  own  account,  and  as  soon  as  he  will  do 
so,  withdraw  the  old  dog,  and  let  the  young  one  beat  by  him- 
self. Never  mind  his  chasing  birds,  hares,  or  any  other  game 
— let  him  enjoy  himself  and  get  a  zest  for  the  sporty  for  without 
this  he  will  never  be  worth  a  farthing.  WeU-lned  pointers 
become  sufficiently  excited  in  the  spring  without  the  gun,  if 
they  are  not  checked,  and  it  is  only  by  mismanagement  that 
they  can  be  made  "  blinkers.**  The  moment  they  begin  to 
work  in  earnest,  whistle,  and  by  that  means  attract  their 
attention,  then  make  them  work  to  the  hand — that  is  right 
or  left,  forward  or  towards  you,  according  as  the  hand  is  waved 
in  either  of  those  directions.  Some  time  and  patience  will  be 
spent  in  carrying  out  this  lesson,  but  it  is  all  important,  and 
upon  it  is  based  the  whole  system  of  ranging.  Nothing  else 
is  to  be  attempted  till  the  dog  is  tolerably  perfect  in  this 
lesson — that  is,  till  he  understands  what  he  has  to  do,  though 
he  may  not  always  be  willing  to  do  it.  Perfection  in  it  will 
require  a  long  time,  but  two  or  three  days  will  generally  effect 
what  is  now  wanted.  Theyoungdogshould  always  be  "hied  on" 
from  the  leeward  side,  so  as  to  give  him  the  wind,  and  then 
waving  him  to  the  right  (or  left,  as  the  case  may  be),  he  is 
allowed  to  work  on  for  a  cei*tain  distance,  which  in  enclosed 
districts  is  bounded  by  the  nearest  hedge,  or  in  open  ones 
ends  at  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  shooter.  Here 
he  is  stopped  by  a  whistle,  waved  forward  for  a  few  yards, 
then  whistled  again,  and  waved  to  the  left,  in  which  direc- 
tion he  proceeds  till  he  has  arrived  at  a  similar  point  on  the 
other  side  of  the  shooter,  when  the  operation  is  repeated,  but 
in  the  reverse  order,  and  so  the  ground  is  beaten  out.  When 
two  dogs  are  used  together,  one  is  started  off  to  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left,  and  each  being  turned  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  shooter,  and  moved  in  opposite  directions, 
they  ought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  cross  each  time  in  front 
of  him  as  he  walks  forward.  But  this  is  a  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding to  the  first  teaching  the  beat.     During  this  part  of 
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these  leBBODB,  the  seven  preliminaiy  words  of  oommand  will 
be  constantlj  useful,  and  beyond  these  little  more  will  be 
needed  except  the  meaning  of  the  wave  of  the  arm,  which  is 
soon  learnt,  and  which  can  hardly  be  taught  well  till  the  dog 
has  some  object  in  view.  He  soon  begins  to  understand  what 
he  is  wanted  to  do,  and  as  he  has  learnt  to  obey  his  master 
and  to  believe  in  his  superior  powers  and  knowledge^  so  he 
now  readily  gives  way  to  him  in  this  particular.  When,  there- 
fore, he  works  steadily  on,  he  is  encouraged  by  his  master's  voice 
occasionally  with  "  good  dog;"  but  should  he  ''break  fence,"  or 
diase  birds  or  hares  after  the  first  few  hours,  he  is  stopped  by 
''  ware  fence**  or  ''  ware  chase,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Pursuing 
these  methods,  thehighly-bred  pointer  almost  invariably  begins 
TO  POINT  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours*  work — ^that  is,  as  soon  as 
the  acquired  instinct  of  the  individual  breed  is  not  over- 
powered by  the  natural  appetite  which  all  dogs  have  to  chase 
anything  which  runs  away.  At  first  the  stop  is  very  hesi- 
tating, and  the  dog  draws  forward  and  puts  the  game  up. 
Now  is  the  time  to  come  forward  with  "  Toho  !"  which  is 
quite  useless  and  will  be  sure  to  be  disregarded,  if  adopted 
before  the  disposition  to  point  is  shown  in  some  slight 
d^ree.  The  point  becomes  dwelt  on  longer  and  longer  as 
the  dog  becomes  more  tired,  and  the  encouragement  to  do 
right  by  the  word  '*  Toho  !'*  soon  makes  it  last  long  enough 
for  the  breaker  to  reach  the  dog  before  he  has  sprung  his 
birds;  then  patting  him  and  encouraging  him  in  every 
possible  manner,  the  breaker  waits  patiently  with  his  pupil 
for  ten  minutes,  if  the  birds  will  lie  as  long;  beyond  which 
time  there  is  no  use  in  keeping  up  the  state  of  excitement. 
Next  walking  crouchingly  forwards,  and  keeping  his  eye  on 
the  dog  all  the  time,  with  his  hand  up  to  restrain  him  from 
following;  he  puts  up  the  birds,  calling  out  "  Down  charge" 
at  the  same  moment  in  a  loud  voice.  The  dog  will  perhaps 
come  forward,  but  he  must  at  once  be  made  to  crouch,  and 
it  is  well  to  keep  him  down  for  a  few  minutes,  repeating  the 
*'  down'*  in  an  encouraging  but  sonorous  tone.  In  this  way 
the  two  first  acts  are  completed,  and  then  it  devolves  upon 
the  teacher  to  begin  the  third,  or  Backing,  which  is  taught 
as  follows : — A  steady  companion,  whose  point  is  always  to 
be  depended  on,  is  put  to  work  with  the  youDg  one,  who 
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•hould  at  the  time  be  Bomewliat  tired,  and  therefore  readj  to 
obej  ordera.     Let  the  old  dog  work  forward^  and  keep  the 
youDg  one  either  near  the  brasJcer,  or  in  aiioh  a  position  that 
the  latter  oan  intezpose  between  the  two  as  soon  as  the  old 
one  finds.    The  moment  this  takes  plaoe^  the  breaker  sings 
oat  ''  Toho  r  and,  with  his  hand  np^  stops  the  young  one 
wherever  he  is.    At  first  his  attitude,  when  thus  stopped,  is 
merely  that  of  irresolution;  but  in  prooess  of  time,  as  he  finds 
by  experience  that  his  fellow-dog  has  game  before  him,  the 
association  of  ideas  induces  the  rigid  attitude  peculiar  to  the 
breed,  and  the  firm  ''  baddng"  is  the  reralt^  which  comes  at 
various  periods  andin  difierentdegreesof  ]nten8ity,accordingto 
the  purity  of  the  blood  in  each  incUviduaL  A  half-bred  pointer 
may  be  made  to  point  with  a  little  extra  trouble,  and  he  may 
be  also  made  to  stop  when  he  sees  another  point;  but  his 
backing  thus  induced  is  without  rigidity,  and  it  can  rarely 
be  depended  on  except  in  positions  where  it  is  of  little  use- 
that  is,  whenever  the  master  is  close  at  hand.  If  there  is  much 
difficulty  Lq  developing  this  **  steadiness  behind,**  the  young 
dog  must  be  hunted  in  a  check-cord;  and  when  he  rushes  up 
to  his  fellow  to  deprive  him  of  his  point,  he  must  be  severely 
checked,  and  made  to  stand  till  his  master  comes  up ;  when 
the  position  is  still  to  be  maintained,  but  with  encourage- 
ment, by  the  use  of  the  words  *'  Toho !  good  dog,  toho  !**   The 
great  point  is  to  stop  at  once  any  tendency  to  draw  up 
to  the  pointing  dog,  for  this  unsteadiness  behind  has  two 
ill  effects :  it  induces  jealousy  in  the  old  dog,  and  it  makes  the 
birds  lie  worse   than  they  otherwise  would.     The  fourth 
quality,  or  Drawing,  is  one  which  cannot  be  fully  taught  at 
this  time,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  great  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  dog.     Neither  should  it  be  permitted  until  he  is 
quite  to  be  relied  on  for  steadiness,  for  it  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  the  opposite  extreme  until  the  dog  folly  appreciates  the 
object  for  which  he  is  used,  and  is  ready  to  work  with  and 
for  his  master  instead  of  himself.     On  the  moors,  "  drawing" 
or  ''roading"  is  especially  necessary,  for  sometimes  a  dog 
catches  scent  and  stands,  but  before  his  master  reaches  him 
the  grouse  are  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  offl 
Here,  if  he  can  gain  no  information  as  to  their  whereabouts,  the 
shooter  has  little  chance  of  getting  within  shot^  while  the 
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thoroughlj  educated  animal  would  carefully  draw  up  to  his 
game,  and  if  first-rate,  would  leave  his  point,  go  round  them, 
and  head  them.  Such  examples  as  these  are,  however,  rare, 
and  when  met  with,  they  cannot  be  too  highly  prized.  No 
education  can  instil  these  fisumlties  into  a  dog  of  limited  brains, 
and  therefore  the  owner  of  a  brace  of  puppies  must  not  expect 
that  they  will  come  back  to  him  from  the  breaker  with  a  full 
development  of  them. 

AUTUMNAL  COMPLETION  OF  BBEAKINO. 

In  the  two  previous  divisions  of  the  breaking  process  the 
dog  has  been  taught  to  do  nearly  all  which  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  perform  in  the  shooting  season,  but  he  has  been 
barely  taught  the  various  acts  required;  for  if  he  were  to  be 
severely  drilled  he  would  become  disgusted,  and  "  blinking^ 
would  be  developed.  Now,  however,  there  must  be  no 
flinching  on  the  part  of  the  breaker,  who  must  firmly  correct 
every  fault,  however  slight,  proportioning  the  punishment  to 
it;  but  in  all  cases  making  the  dog  understand  his  error. 
It  will  inevitably  happen  that  something  wrong  is  done,  but 
the  £Ekults  will  be  venial  if  the  previous  education  has  been 
conducted  by  the  same  person  as  is  now  shooting  over  him, 
and  if  that  person  has  been  firm  and  consistent  in  carrying 
out  his  orders  in  the  spring.  The  range  being  the  first  act 
which  must  be  performed,  should  at  once  be  attended  to,  and 
the  dog  should  be  worked  by  hand  most  carefully,  not  allow- 
ing him  to  take  his  own  way  for  a  single  yard.  This,  how- 
ever, should  have  been  previously  carried  out  during  the  last 
iew  days  of  the  close  time,  for  no  one  ought  to  shoot  over  a 
puppy  (nor,  indeed,  an  old  dog),  however  steady  he  might 
have  shown  himself  in  the  spring,  iflthout  running  him  over 
similar  ground  two  or  three  times  previously.  According  to 
the  nature  of  the  beat  must  now  be  the  range :  if  on  an 
enclosed  manor  full  of  birds,  the  quartering  must  be  so 
arranged  as  to  keep  the  dog  always  within  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  at  most  of  the  shooter :  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  wild  partridge  country,  or  a  northern 
moor,  the  dogs  are  made  to  range  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
right  and  left,  and  their  parallels  are  also  wider  apart.  There 
is  a  considerable  difierence  of  opinion  and  practice  as  to  the 
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best  modep  of  beating  ground,  but  bo  much  depends  upon  the 
indiyidud  dogs,  and  upon  the  pedestrian  powers  of  their 
masteni  that  vety  few  directions  can  be  given.    The  pace  of 
the  shooter  should  never  be  so  great  as  to  hurry  his  dogs, 
and  yet  he  should  not  be  so  slow  as  to  be  long  in  reaching 
them  when  pointing.    Here,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  a  happy 
medium,  which  can  only  be  learnt  by  experience,  is  the  proper 
rule,  but  this  is  more  easily  understood  than  described.    But 
supposing  the  nature  of  the  ranse  settled,  and  the  dogs 
started  off  and  kept  at  such  parallcSs  as  shaU  be  suited  to  the 
ground  or  to  the  fitney  of  the  shooter,  he  must  also  exercise 
his  temper  in  checking  his  dogs  when  they  attempt  to  break 
through  any  of  the  rules  previously  made.   When  one  points 
the  other  must  be  made  steady  behind  him,  and  this  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  merely  by  holding  up  the  hand. 
Walking  quietly  but  quickly  up  to  the  standing  dog,  the 
game  is  put  up,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  shot;  and  now  comes 
the  moment  when  the  fitness  of  the  shooter  for  breaking  is 
tried  to  the  utmost.     If  he  is  a  pot  hunter,  he  will  either 
rush  in  and  pick  up  his  game,  or  he  will  disregard  the  dogs 
altogether  and  suffer  them  to  move  towards  it  or  to  leave 
their  ground.    Any  of  these  acts  is  fatal  to  their  progress  and 
to  his  sport;  the  dogs  should  both  be  made  to  drop,  if  they 
have  not  done  so,  and  should  remain  down  till  the  gun  is 
reloaded,  when  they  may  be  (one  or  both)  allowed  to  mouth 
the  bird,  or  to  aid  in  retrieving  it  if  it  is  not  killed,  but  only 
wounded.      I  do  not  myself  like  that  pointers  or  setters 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  others  think  differently, 
and  shooters  will  of  course  please  themselves.     When  this  is 
done  the  game  is  disposed  of,  the  beating  begins  again,  and 
the  whole  act  is  repeatea  as  oflen  as  the  shooter  can  effect  it. 
But  there  are  many  miniUicd  and  delicacies  of  the  art 
which  demand  practice  in  their  proper  fulfilment,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  drawing  upon  running  game,  or  in  sending  the 
dog  round  to  head  them  when  so  occupied.     All  this  must  be 
seen  and  practised  to  be  carried  out  properly;  and  no  direc- 
tions for  special  cases  can  be  of  any  avail     The  principle 
only  can  be  instilled,  and  this  I  have  endesvoured  to  do  in 
the  directions  already  given,  leaving  the  details  to  be  filled 
up  at  discretion. 
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BEUEDIES  rOB  FAULTB. 

In  oondnoting  the  breaking  of  dogs  to  the  gun,  it  will  be 
found  ttut  certain  individuals  contract  &iiltB,  vhich  most  be 
temedied  as  &r  aa  posBibl&     Theae  are: — 

lat.  Hunting  too  low,  or  puzzling  on  all  occaaiona— -oom- 
monly  kjtown  as  "  pottering." 

Sadly.  Chaaing  when  haxe«  are  on  foot. 

Srdlf.  Befumng  to  Btop  when  another  dog  points,  or  to 
"  down  charge,"  when  the  gun  goes  off,  aa  the  case  may  be. 

For-Uie  JvrA  of  these  faviia  a  mechanical  contrivance  has 
been  invented,  called  the  pnzzle-p^,  which  ia  a  projecting 
peg  strapped  on  to  the  lover  jaw  in  such  away  as  to  prevent 
the  animal  reaching  the  ground  with  his  noae,  thus.  Colonel 


Hntohinsou  baa  invented  and  described  a  mode  of  saper- 
seding  the  necessity  for  this,  which  I  shall  give  in  his  own 
words.  He  is  describing  tjie  preliminary  education  of  a 
puppy  T — "  Your  pup  having  become  a  tolerable  proficient  in 
these  lessons,  you  may  beneficially  extend  them  by  employing 
the  word  '  Up,'  as  a  command  that  he  is  to  sniff  high  in 
the  air  to  find  the  hidden  bread  or  meat,  lying,  say,  on  a 
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shelf,  or  ou  thu  back  of  a  st»fa.  He  will,  comparatively 
speaking,  be  some  time  iu  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
iTMMmiiig  of  the  word,  and  many  wovdd  probably  term  it  an 
OTer-refinement  in  canine  education;  but  I  must  own  I 
think  you  will  act  judidoualy  if  yon  teach  it  perfectly  as 
the  initiatory  lesaona;  for  the  word  *  Up/  if  well  understood, 
will  frequently  save  your  putting  on  the  puzzle-peg.  For 
this  you  might  be  tempted  to  employ,  should  your  dog  be 
acquiring  the  execrable  habit  of  '  raking/  as  it  is  termed, 
instead  of  searching  for  the  delicious  effluvia  with  his  nose 
carried  high  in  the  air." 

Now,  undoubtedly,  if  the  dog  can  be  taught  to  tmderstand 
the  word  "  Up,"  it  is  a  gain;  but  let  any  one  try  to  do  thifl^ 
and  he  will  find  the  difficulty  is  not  trifling,  nor,  if  OYercome, 
will  it  suffice  at  any  great  distance  from  the  shooter.  Yet 
it  is  chiefly  under  such  circumstances  that  the  dog  **  potters;" 
for  few  sportsmen  care  about  it  being  done  near  them,  inas- 
much as  they  can  encourage  the  dog  by  the  voice,  and  with 
this  aid  he  will  seldom  dwell  for  any  time  on  a  foot  scent. 
But  it  is  at  a  distance  that  the  mischief  chiefly  occurs,  and 
when  the  steady  point  is  wanted,  to  which  birds  will  lie. 
Here  the  voice  is  altogether  objectionable,  for  it  either 
cannot  be  heard  by  the  dog,  or  if  it  can,  it  will  at  the  same 
time  disturb  the  game.  I  therefore  hold  that  Colonel 
Hutchinson's  plan  is  utterly  useless,  and  that  the  puzzle-peg 
must  still  continue  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  this  &ult  By 
strapping  it  on  for  days  together,  the  dog  at  length  learns 
the  habit  of  hunting  with  his  head  high,  though  it  will 
generally  be  necessaiy  to  return  to  it  occasionally  for  some 
time.  For  the  second  cmd  third  favlts  the  check-cord  is 
applied  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  but  it  is  always  intended  to  apply 
to  those  dogs  which  range  too  wide,  or  refuse  to  "  back,"  or  to 
**  point,"  even,  when  very  troublesome  to  break.  It  is  merely 
a  line  of  various  degrees  of  size  and  length,  according  to  the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  dog;  it  may  be  generally  of  the 
length  of  twenty  yards,  and  of  good  stout  cord,  well  twisted, 
yet  not  too  heavy.  The  object  is  not  always  to  tire  the  dog; 
but  to  gain  absolute  command  over  his  motions.  In  bringing 
him  back  to  you,  or  in  stopping  him  from  chasing.  Of 
course,  the  longer  and  heavier  the  cord,  the  more  it  tires  the 
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dog:  but  some  animals  are  so  delicate,  that  they  refuse  to 
range  with  ity  and  yet  are  difficult  to  stop ;  altogether,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  exceedingly  useful  mode  of  bringing  dogs  under 
commandy  but  it  is  not  so  necessary  for  the  pointer  as  for 
the  spaniel,  or  even  the  setter,  which  is  a  bolder,  hardier, 
and  more  headstrong  dog  than  the  pointer.  In  very  unruly 
animals  it  is  applied  to  a  leathern  collar  containing  short 
flpikes  in  its  internal  sur&ce,  and  the  cord  being  suddenly 
pulled,  the  ^  spiked  collar*'  enters  the  skin  and  gives  consi- 
derable pain.  With  a  hearty  pull,  however,  the  plain  collar 
punishes  sufficiently  for  most  cases,  and  1  should  rarely  think 
of  using  anything  more  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  dog 
from  either  of  the  vices  for  which  this  remedy  is  provided. 


CHAPTER  II. 
FIELD  SPANIELS  AND  THEIB  BREAKING. 

OEHERAL  BEHABKB  ON  8PBIKOEB8  AND  COCKERS — THE  CLUlfBEB  AND 
SUSSEX  SPANIELS — THE  NORFOLK  AND  OTHER  BREEDS — THE  WELSH 
AND  DEVONSHIRE  COCKER — THE  KINO  CHABLES  AND  BLENHEIMS — 
HUNTING  SPANIELS  BY  FOOT-SCENT — ALL  TAUGHT  TO  BETBIETE — 
PBELIMINABT  EDUCATION — ENTEBINO  AND  BBEAKINO. 

GENERAL  REMABES  ON  SPRmOEBS  AND  COCKERS. 

Field  spaniels,  as  distinguished  from  water  spaniels  and  toy 
dogs,  are  divided  into  springers  and  cockers — the  former 
being  used  for  hunting  pheasants  and  hares,  while  the  latter 
are  chiefly  employed  as  is  designated  by  their  name,  for  the 
woodcock.  The  springer  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
cocker,  and  heavier  in  frame,  as  well  as  in  the  head.  From 
this  large  size  he  is  unable  to  follow  out  any  but  large  runs 
in  covert,  and  will  often  pass  the  woodcock  as  a  consequence 
of  this.  Indeed  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  pheasant  or  the 
hare  will  pass  where  he  cannot  squeeze  his  body,  but  generally 
he  will  contrive  to  thrust  it  through  with  great  fatigue  to  him- 
self.    Of  the  springers  there  are  three  chief  varieties — ^the 
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Clamber,  the  Snssez,  and  the  Norfolk — as  shown  in  the 
annexed  illustration;  while  among  the  cockers  there  are  no 
specific  and  well-marked  kinds  now  in  use,  but  the  Welsh 
and  the  Devonshire,  though  in  many  parts  we  meet  with 
small  spaniels  used  for  the  purpose  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  either  of  these  subdivisions  of  the  dog. 

The  CliMnber  Spaniel  is  a  large,  very  long,  and  low  spaniel, 
of  a  white  and  lemon  colour,  with  a  wide  and  flat  head,  and 
long  ears.  This  breed  has  been  confined  to  the  Duke  of 
Kewcastle*s  kenneb  until  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
hence  its  name  ''Clumber;"  but  it  is  now  very  generally 
dispersed  over  the  south  of  England — ^indeed,  wherever 
preserves  of  pheasants  are  met  with,  this  spaniel  is  almost 
sure  to  be  treasured.  His  legs  are  remarkably  short  and 
strong,  and  his  pace  in  hunting  is  slow;  while  lus  muteness 
is  admired  by  those  who  only  require  him  in  aid  of  the 
beaters  in  a  battue.  For  wild  pheasant  shooting  he  is  not  so 
useful,  as  his  master  cannot  tell  where  he  is,  or  when  he  is 
on  game.  His  coat  is  thick,  but  silky  rather  than  woolly, 
and  he  is  well  feathered  all  round.  A  good  team  of  these 
spaniels  is  worth  30^.  a  piece. 

The  Sussex  Spaniel  resembles  the  Clumber  in  being  a  long, 
low,  and  strong  dog,  but  he  is  not  so  weasel-like  in  his  pro- 
portions, and  is  of  a  deep  liver  colour  instead  of  being  lemon 
and  white.  He  is  also  rather  stronger  and  heavier,  especially 
in  the  forehead,  but  the  chief  difference  is  in  his  "  questing," 
or  giving  tongue  instead  of  being  mute.  This  dog  is  admi- 
rably represented  in  the  engraving  which  faces  this  article. 

The  Norfolk  Spaniel  is  shorter  in  the  back  than  either  of 
the  two  above  described,  and  he  is  generally  of  a  black  and 
white  colour,  sometimes  liver  and  white,  but  almost  always 
having  more  or  less  ticks  about  the  body.  All  the  large 
varieties  of  field  spaniels,  without  any  crisp  curl  of  the  hair, 
and  not  coming  under  the  designation  of  Clumber  or  Sussex, 
are  usually  called  Norfolk  spaniela 

The  Devonshire  and  Welsh  Cockers  are  two  breeds,  each 
used  in  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  is  implied  by  the 
name,  and  so  closely  resembling  each  other  that  I  know  no 
means  of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other.  Both  may 
be  described  as  light-working  and  active  dogs,  considerably 
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leflB  than  the  springers,  and  showing  far  more  liveliness  in 
their  actions.  All  the  field  spaniels  cany  their  tails  low  and 
work  them  in  the  same  position,  but  this  property  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  cockers,  which  also  work  them  more 
quickly  than  the  springer.  The  Devonshire  and  Welsh 
breeds  are  always  of  a  rich  liver  colour,  as  represented  in  the 
accompanying  group,  where  the  dogs  in  the  background  are 
two  of  the  many  nondescript  varieties  of  this  subdivision. 

The  King  Charleses  and  Blenheims  originally  belonged  to 
the  group  known  as  cockers,  but  they  are  now  only  used  as 
toy-dogs. 

HUNTING  OF  SPANIELS  BT  FOOT-SCENT. 

Unlike  the  painter  and  setter,  the  spaniel  always  works 
with  lus  nose  on  the  ground,  and  does  not  carry  his  head  in 
the  air  feeling  for  a  bodynscent  as  it  is  wafted  towards  him 
on  the  gale.  It  is  quite  true  that  occasionally  he  looks  for 
and  finds  a  pheasant  in  covert,  which  has  been  for  a  long 
time  lying,  and  here  he  undoubtedly  recognises  the  scent 
given  off  by  the  body,  but  this  is  done  at  no  great  distance  off; 
and  though  he  tries  all  heights  to  which  he  can  reach,  his 
carriage  is  not  limited  to  the  one,  steady  and  bold,  which  is 
found  to  suit  the  pointer.  Hence  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
no  objection  to  a  whole  team  being  taught  to  retrieve,  if  it 
can  be  done,  excepting  that  where  the  task  is  divided  among 
a  number,  it  is  not  so  well  performed  for  want  of  sufficient 
practice.  Nor  does  it  often  happen  that  an  average  dog  will 
retrieve  thoroughly,  the  task  being  a  very  difficult  one,  and 
requiring  the  selection  of  one  dog  out  of  a  goodly  number  in 
order  to  obtain  a  really  accomplished  retriever.  I  need 
scarcely  remark  that  if,  as  I  have  known,  spaniels  are  used 
in  the  open,  they  work  somewhat  differently  to  their  covert 
style,  with  a  higher  carriage,  but  still  not  at  all  like  the 
pointer.  There  are  here,  as  in  all  rules,  exceptions;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  rule  holds  good  with  which  I  commenced 
this  paragraph. 

ALL  SHOULD   BE  TAUGHT  TO  RETRIEVE. 

Although,  as  I  before  remarked,  all  spaniels  are  not  capable 
of  being  converted  into  good  special  retrievers,  yet  all  should 
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be  taught  to  bring  game  to  their  masterSy  whei^  they  have  it 
in  their  poesession.  Without  this  quality  they  are  apt  to 
remain  with  a  wounded  or  dead  hare  or  pheasant  which  they 
may  come  upon  in  ooverty  and  their  seiTices  are  thus  lost  for 
hours.  Stni  it  is  by  no  means  neoessary  that  the  power 
should  be  employed,  and  a  special  dog,  whose  talents  can  be 
relied  on,  may  be  put  on  the  scent  of  wounded  game  when- 
ever there  is  a  necessity  for  the  services  of  such  a  dog. 
Every  spaniel  must  be  made  perfectly  steady  at  "down 
charge  ;**  and  until  the  gun  is  reloaded,  not  even  the  r^ular 
retriever  must  be  allowed  to  move  towards  the  wounded 
game.  Then  the  rest  of  the  team  being  called  to  heel,  or  kept 
'^  down,"  the  retriever  is  set  to  work  under  lus  master's  or 
the  keeper's  superintendence,  and  while  he  is  carrying  out  his 
office  the  beat  may  proceed,  if  the  services  of  the  one  or  the 
other  can  be  dispensed  with. 

PRELIMINABT  EDUCATION. 

Whether  for  covert  hunting  or  retrieving  there  must  be  a 
preliminary  education  of  the  young  dog,  which  should  em- 
brace all  the  acts  directed  for  that  of  the  pointer,  excepting 
the  "  Toho  T  (see  p.  127.)  This  last  is  unnecessary,  because 
the  spaniel  is  not  wanted  to  stand,  and  thus  the  six  first 
which  are  there  enumerated  are  all  that  can  be  required. 
These  must  be  diligently  instilled,  for  steadiness  is  wanted  to 
a  greater  extent  in  covert  than  out  Dogs,  when  concealed  from 
view,  are  more  tempted  to  do  wrong,  inasmuch  as  they  also  lose 
sight  of  the  controlling  power,  and  hence  the  power  of  habit 
must  be  more  complete ;  so  that  it  is  seldom  till  these  dogs 
have  been  used  for  a  couple  of  seasons  at  least  that  they  are 
sufficiently  under  command.  But  by  constantly  taking  them 
out  when  young  and  keeping  them  very  steadily  under  com- 
mand much  may  be  done.  But,  nevertheless,  in  almost  all 
cases,  from  their  naturally  high  courage,  when  they  are  shown 
game,  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  all  to  be  gone  over  again; 
and  though  the  task  is  rendered  far  more  easy  from  having 
been  early  commenced,  it  is  still  a  long  and  a  tedious  one. 
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ENTERING  AND  BBEAKIKO  THE  SPANIEL. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  spaniers  preliminary  education 
must  be  commenced  very  early,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  his  entry  to  game  and  breaking  to  the  gun.  A  dog  which 
18  left  till  he  is  a  year  and  a  half  old  will  give  a  world  of 
tronble,  while  a  young  puppy  of  seven  or  eight  months  may 
be  broken  in  half  the  time.  Spaniels  are  naturally  of  a  most 
impetuous  temper,  and  moreover  they  have  not  the  instinctive 
tendency  to  stop  or  stand,  which  so  much  assists  the  breaker 
in  his  education  of  the  pointer.  When  quite  young — say  at 
six  or  seven  months  of  age— they  should  be  taken  out  and 
worked  in  hedgerows  and  little  spinneys  and  coverts,  where 
they  cannot  get  away  far.  Here  they  soon  learn  to  know  the 
scent  of  game,  which  is  in  itself  more  delightful  to  game-dogs 
than  that  of  other  animals.  In  some  breeds,  indeed,  the  fpnd- 
ness  for  particular  kinds  of  game  is  well  marked,  and  the 
"  cock,"  for  instance,  will  be  recognised  with  a  whimper  indi- 
cating much  greater  pleasure  and  enjoyment  than  that  which 
is  displayed  on  ordinary  occasions  when  a  pheasant  or  a  hare 
is  owned.  Great  caution  is  necessary,  lest  the  young  dog  takes 
to  "  self-hunting."  He  should  rigidly  be  made  to  work  with 
and  for  his  master,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  feel  that 
he  is  at  liberty  to  search  for  game  on  his  own  account.  If  he 
does  this,  he  will  be  quite  useless,  and  not  only  will  he  start 
off  whenever  he  is  loose,  in  season  or  out,  but  he  will  get 
away  to  the  other  side  of  the  covert,  and  play  such  pranks  as 
will  spoil  the  day's  shooting.  When  spaniels  are  intended  to 
be  kept  to  any  special  game,  such  as  cocks  or  pheasants,  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  hunt  anything  else,  but  generally 
they  are  taught  to  work  out  all  that  comes  before  them,  and 
if  they  will  only  indicate  the  nature  of  that  which  they  are 
after,  they  are  to  be  the  more  highly  prized.  In  order  to  keep 
them  to  one  kind,  it  is  only  necessary  to  "rate**  them  for 
hunting  any  other  when  it  is  discovered.  "  Fur'*  is  often 
discouraged,  and  for  those  who  do  not  want  to  kill  rabbits  or 
hares  in  covert,  it  is  desirable  to  stop  a  spaniel  from  speaking 
to  it  the  moment  his  error  is  discovered.  But  the  grand 
ewientiftl  in  breaking  covert  spaniels  is  to  make  them  keep 
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within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  their  masterB,  so  as  to  provide 
against  their  poshing  up  game  out  of  shot  If  this  is  well 
carried  out,  and  they  are  made  steady  to  '^  down  charge,"  while 
at  the  same  time  they  possess  good  noses,  there  is  little  more 
necessary ;  but  this,  little  as  it  looks  on  paper,  will  be  found 
much  more  difficult  to  teach  than  the  more  complicated  task 
of  the  pointer.  The  temptations  to  the  spaniel  are  constant ; 
he  crosses  foot-scents  at  every  few  yards^  to  follow  out  which 
may  perhaps  lead  him  a  long  way  off,  and  yet  his  appetite  is 
against  leaving  them  unworked  out  Nevertheless,  he  ought 
to  abandon  them,  unless  he  finds,  on  giving  tongue,  that  his 
master  is  not  following  him ;  and  it  is  in  producing  this  wait* 
ing  for  orders  that  the  special  difficulty  resides.  The  pointer 
must  also  wait  till  he  finds,  but  when  he  is  under  the  stimulus 
of  scent,  he  is  no  longer  required  to  hesitate  what  he  shall  do  : 
he  knows  his  duty,  and  must  stop  dead,  unless  under  circum- 
stances when  he  may  be  called  upon  to  "  draw.**  The  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  tasks  is  here  clearly  shown,  and  it  need 
not  occasion  surprise  that  the  one  is  so  much  more  difficult  to 
teach  than  the  other,  because  it  supposes  reasoning  power  to 
be  displayed  under  circumstances  of  great  temptation.  But 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  instil  the  desire  to  hunt, 
without  which  the  puppy  must  remain  useless.  If  no  incli- 
nation is  shown  when  first  taken  out,  let  him  be  put  on  the 
scent  of  pheasants  just  as  they  come  off  their  feed,  and  as  tliey 
are  returning  up  the  hedgerows.  At  this  time  the  young  dog 
will  only  drive  them  into  their  secure  retreats,  and  will  do 
little  liarm,  if  the  practice  is  not  continued  day  after  day  in 
the  same  place.  Until  the  young  pheasants  are  able  to  fly, 
this  must  not  be  attempted,  as  they  may  then  be  easily  caught 
and  killed,  but  as  soon  as  they  can  rise  into  the  trees,  they 
are  safe.  It  is  well  to  avoid  entering  dogs  intended  for 
feather  to  fur;  and  if  this  is  done,  pheasants  are  the  only 
winged  game  that  can  be  selected.  Spaniels  should  always 
be  taught  to  drop  to  the  gun  and  hand,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  this  being  a  part  of  their  preliminary  education, 
when  it  may  be  taught  by  means  of  the  pistol ;  but  it  must 
be  enforced  on  all  occasions  when  game  is  before  them.  A 
retriever  is  very  useful,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
whole  train  of  spaniels  from  bringing  game,  if  any  one  ia 
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aHowed  to  do  so;  but  they  soon  learn  to  ''down  charge" 
stricUj,  and  then  the  retriever  goes  to  the  dead  bird,  and 
retrieves  it  for  his  master.     In  first  entering  young  spaniels 
to  hunting  the  hedgerows,  if  the  breaker  is  out  alone,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  through  to  the  other  side,  but 
should  be  kept  carefully  on  the  same  side  as  the  shooter ; 
afterwards,  however,  when  they  are  accustomed  to  the  range, 
and  keep  watchfully  eyeing  the  sportsman,  to  see  that  he  is 
within  reach,  they  may  be  sent  to  the  other  side,  and  put  to 
hunt  everything  out  on  the  same  side  as  the  gun,  which  is 
always  the  most  effectual  mode  with  a  single  shooter.   When 
the  young  spaniel  is  first  put  into  a  large  wood,  and  is  beyond 
the  supervision  of  his  master,  he  often  ranges  the  entire  covert^ 
and  does  immense  mischief  to  the  sport,  driving  everything 
out  of  shot.   He  should  be  well  loaded  with  lead  in  a  leathern 
collar,  or  one  of  his  legs  should  be  taken  up  into  his  collar,  or 
a  strap  should  be  buckled  tightly  just  above  the  hock,  which 
will  prevent  his  using  that  leg.    He  must  be  put  to  hunt  with 
two  couple  of  steady  old  dogs,  even  if  he  is  so  confined  as  to 
do  nothmg.     He  will  soon  leam  to  imitate  his  fellows,  when 
he  sees  them  pay  all  attention  to  the  gun,  and  when  he  finds 
that  game  falls  to  their  hunting,  whereas  he  has  never  yet 
succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  result     After  a  time,  his  leg 
may  be  set  at  liberty,  and  he  may  perhaps  take  to  his  work 
kindly  enough,  and  I'efuse  to  leave  the  other  dogs  far.     He 
will  not  probably  do  much  good,  as  this  work  requires  great 
experience,  but  he  will  do  little  harm.     It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  spaniel  will  leam  his  business  in  one  season, 
and  he  is  seldom  perfect  in  two ;  but  he  will  help  to  do  the 
looking-on  part,  and  will  animate  the  old,  stale,  but  steady 
and  clever  dogs,  to  increased  exertiona    Many  sportsmen  are 
constantly  encouraging  their  spaniels  by  cries  of  "  Have  at 
'em  !"  "Cock  !  cock  !  cock  !"  &c.  &c. ;  but  this  is  perfectly 
useless,  the  slightest  whistle  being  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
whereabouts  of  the  gun,  and  more  than  this,  interfering  with 
the  sport,  because  it  shows  the  game  what  they  have  to  avoid, 
and  when  to  avoid  it.     If  the  spaniel  is  fond  of  his  master, 
and  accustomed  to  work  for  him,  he  is  as  much  occupied  in 
watching  his  motions  as  in  seeking  for  game.     These  dogs 
have  a  very  strong  love  of  approbation,  and  very  fortunately 
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this  is  80,  because  they  are  so  much  more  beymid  the  maskeA 
control  than  the  pointer  or  setter.  There  is  no  objection  to 
beginning  to  beat  the  coverts  early  in  the  morning,  whidi  il 
as  good  a  time  as  any  for  pheasant  shooting;  and  most  aideDi 
sportsmen  of  the  old  school  select  that  time,  especiallj  if  thflf 
mean  to  beat  the  hedgerows.  This  they  can  do  as  itte  birdi 
are  retoming  from  their  feed,  after  which  they  should  follow 
them  into  covert,  and  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  order  in  tho 
spaniels,  with  ^  Have  at" — ^pronounced  ^  Haave  aat** — whid 
i&ould  only  be  used  just  at  first,  by  way  of  enoouragemeni 
After  thi^—keeping  them  carefully  near  him — the  shooior 
should  watch  for  the  one  which  ''  opens,"  and  press  forward  to 
that  dog;  as  soon  as  he  gets  to  him,  the  little  creature  is  sure 
to  push  on,  and  will,  if  of  a  good  nose,  soon  either  undeceiTe 
him  by  silence,  or  drive  up  a  pheasant  or  cock.  The  great 
point  is  to  rush  well  into  the  thick  of  the  scent^  getting  to 
the  dog  throwing  his  tongue,  wherever  he  may  be,  and  being 
regardless  of  thorns  or  brambles.  Nothing  can  be  effected 
without  this  rush,  as  pheasants  will  run  for  many  yards  before 
dogs,  if  not  rapidly  pushed,  and  will  generally  get  up  far  out 
of  shot,  or  so  protected  by  the  trees  as  to  be  defended  by 
them  from  the  gun.  Little  light  men  have  consequently  a 
worse  chance  at  this  sport  than  strong  and  tall  ones,  who  are 
able  to  raise  their  arms  and  guns  above  the  underwood,  and 
carry  all  before  them.  It  is  seldom  that  a  pheasant  can  be 
marked  into  another  part  of  the  same  covert,  and  indeed,  if 
it  is  so,  the  bird  seldom  remains  near  where  he  alighted,  but 
runs  a  long  distance,  and  then  lies  quietly  in  the  thickest  and 
most  impenetrable  part  K  wild-pheasant  shooting  is  to  be 
followed  with  much  success,  the  spaniels  must  be  broken  from 
"fur**  both  in  the  form  of  hares  and  rabbits,  as  they  will 
otherwise  neglect  the  pheasants,  and  take  to  the  foui^footed 
game.  This  can  only  be  done  with  spaniels  whose  breed  is 
very  pure  and  free  from  the  stain  of  the  beagle,  which  so  many 
of  our  old  spaniels  are  crossed  with.  The  Clumber  and  also 
the  Sussex  spaniels,  when  pure,  are  said  to  disregard  hares 
and  rabbits,  until  thoroughly  entered  to  them,  and  always  to 
prefer  "  feather"  to  "  fur ;"  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  case  where 
the  ancestors  have  been  strictly  kept  for  generations  to 
pheasants  and  cocks.     But  when  they  are  allowed  to  hunt  all 
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Idndfl  of  game^  they  are  not  so  very  oblivions  of  their  natural 
instinctB  as  is  commonly  reported. 

Such  is  the  method  of  breaking  the  spaniel,  with  the 
exception  of  that  part  which  treats  of  his  education  as  a 
retriever;  but  as  de  mode  of  effectiog  this  is  the  same  as 
for  a  dog  specially  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  as  this 
latter  subject  will  next  come  under  consideration,  it  will  be 
desizable  to  treat  of  the  two  together. 


CHAPTER  nL 

BETBIEVEBS  AND  BETBIEYING  BOTH  OX  ULNB 

AND  IN  THE  WATER. 

LAVD  RSTBIXTEB8  —  THE  DBEB-HOUKD  —  THB  SHALL  HEWFODITOLAND 
CB068EI>  WITH  THE  BETTER — THE  CROSS  WITH  THE  POINTER  AHD 
TBBRIEE — THB  BEAGLE  ABD  TERRIER  CROSS — WATER  RETRIEYERS— 
THB  PURE  8T.  JOHH's  BEWFOUHDLAND — THE  POINTER  AND  TERRIEB 
CB068 — THB  WATER  SPANIEL — ENGLISH  AND  IRISH — TEACHINO  TO 
BBTRIBVE  OH  LAND— AND  OB  WATER. 

Betrieving  is  the  art  of  recovering  animals  after  they  are 
partially  disabled  by  the  gun  or  rifle.  Thus  the  deer-hound 
is  slipped  when  the  stag  is  not  brought  down  by  the  rifle, 
and  follows  him  up  either  by  scent  or  view.  The  land 
retriever  works  out  the  many  windings  of  the  wounded 
pheasant^  grouse,  or  partridge;  and  the  water  retriever  brings 
to  lus  master  the  crippled  duck,  which  would  otherwise 
escape,  or  sometimes  the  dead  bird  which  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  man  when  he  has  not  the  aid  of  a  boat,  or  of  the 
assistant  which  I  am  now  describing. 

The  Deer-hoimd  is  a  large  and  very  elegant  specimen  of  the 
dog,  his  proportions  being  quite  as  good  as  those  of  the  grey- 
hound, and  resembling  exactly  in  i^pe  the  rough  variety  of 
that  beautiful  dog.  The  appearance  and  shape  of  the  deer- 
hound  are  better  described  by  pictorial  representation — 
such  as  that  which  faces  this  page — than  by  pen-and-ink 
sketches.   It  may,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  the  purity  of 
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the  deer-hound  is  judged  of  a  good  deal  by  tbe  coat^  which 
should  be  very  wiry  and  somewhat  long,  without  being  woolly. 
In  colour  these  dogs  are  fawn,  red,  black,  or  brindled,  and 
often  of  a  greyish  shade,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  bluish 
black  and  white  hairs.  A  cross  of  the  foxhound  with  either 
the  smooth  or  rough  greyhound  is  now  very  often  substituted 
for  the  old  deer-hound,  which  is  every  year  becoming  more 
and  more  scarce.  The  object  is  to  obtain  a  fine  nose,  bo  as 
to  hunt  a  cold  scent,  if  necessary,  but  united  with  such  speed 
as  to  be  able  to  keep  the  stag  in  view  when  once  the  dog  has 
been  sighted.  High  courage  must  also  be  combined;  but 
there  is  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  bulldog  in  breeding 
these  dogs,  because  the  tendency  of  the  former  is  to  go  to 
the  head,  where  the  horns  are  dangerous  weapons.  Hence^ 
though  nothing  gives  such  an  utter  disregard  of  these  homsi 
the  cross  with  the  most  courageous  of  dogs  is  obliged  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  ejitering  of  the  deer-hound  is  a  very  simple  process, 
requiring  merely  the  example  of  an  older  companion,  and 
plenty  of  practice. 

THE  LAND  RETRIEVER. 

In  the  group  which  accompanies  this  article  three  kinds  of 
retrievers  are  drawn  with  great  accuracy.  1st.  The  cross 
between  the  small  Newfoundland  and  the  setter,  which  is 
almost  always  black.  2Dd.  That  between  the  pointer  and 
rough  terrier,  the  use  of  which  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun.  And  3rd.  The  small  retriever,  which  is  sometimes 
used  in  partridge  shooting,  and  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
the  beagle  and  terrier. 

The  large  black  Retriever  is  intermediate  in  form  between 
the  Newfoundland  and  the  setter.  The  body  is  lighter  and 
less  unwieldy  than  the  former,  but  more  massive  than  most 
of  our  setters.  Head  heavier  than  the  setter^s,  with  shorter 
ears,  and  less  vivacity  of  expression  about  the  eyes.  Indeed, 
in  every  point  he  may  be  described  as  partaking  of  both  sides 
of  his  parentage,  so  much  so  that  he  readily  takes  the  water, 
like  the  Newfoundland,  and  may  easily  be  taught  to  stand 
and  back  like  the  setter.     The  nose  of  this  dog  is  often  very 
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goody  and  wldn  retrieve  wounded  game  as  well  as,  or  per- 
liapB  better,  thim  any  other  kind. 

The  Crdea  of  the  Pointer  and  Terrier  is  not  so  much  used, 
but  it  is  strongly  advocated  by  that  excellent  sportsman,  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  and  on  that  accoimt  it  is  worth  a  trial  A  strong, 
useful  frame,  with  great  hardiness  of  constitution,  is  the 
result,  caftbla  of  beuing  cold  and  wet  as  long  as  any  other 
dog.  A  GfMcimen  is  represented  as  one  of  the  group  of 
i«trievers  opposite  this  page. 

The  LUtle  Terrier  arid  Beagle  Croas^  which  is  seen  in  the 
baokgroimd  of  this  group,  is  a  great  favourite  with  me,  and  I 
hsva  nev^r  seen  any  kind  of  dog  perform  more  extraordinary 
feats  in  retrieving  than  this.  The  drawback  is  that  he  is 
too  small  to  carry  a  hare,  but  for  all  other  purposes  he  is 
invaluabla  The  best  cross  is  about  three  parts  rough  terrier 
to  one  of  the  beagle.  The  terrier  may  be  either  the  Dandie 
Dinmont  or  the  Scotch  dog;  but  in  selecting  one  he  should 
possess  a  good  nose,  and  should  have  been  used  for  hunting 
game. 

WATER  RETRIEVERS. 

Besides  the  Newfoundland  and  its  cross  with  the  setter  or 
spaniel,  there  are  also  two  or  three  breeds  of  pure  water 
spaniels  used  in  wild-fowl  shooting.  The  form  of  the  New- 
foundland cross  does  not  differ  from  the  land  retriever  of 
that  breed,  as  represented  in  the  last  engraving. 

The  Old  English  Water  6jpant6Z  is  a  large,  rough,  and  curly- 
haired  dog,  generally  of  a  liver  colour,  with  or  without  a 
little  white  about  the  legs  and  breast.  The  head  is  narrow 
and  long;  ears  of  the  average  length  in  the  spaniel;  body 
strong,  especially  in  the  loins;  limbs  large  and  bony;  feet 
spreading,  and  IJierefore  said  to  be  web-footed;  tail  covered 
thickly  with  short  hair,  without  any  brush,  and  ending  in  a 
point;  Coat  curly,  and  not  liable  to  get  wet  to  the  skin^ 
from  possessing  an  oOinessatits  roots,  which  is  very  essential 
to  the  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  water.  This  dog 
swims  and  dives  well,  but  he  requires  a  vast  deal  of  breaking 
to  render  him  sufficiently  obedient.  He  is  represented  in 
the  illustration  on  the  left-hand  side. 

Of  the  Irish  Water  Spaniel ih&re  are  two  kinds;  the  North 
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of  Ireland  dog,  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  engraving; 
and  the  South  Country  water  spaniel^  of  which  I  have  never 
seen  a  well-marked  specimen.  Both  are  of  a  liver  colour, 
but  the  former  has  often  more  or  less  white^  while  in  the 
latter  this  is  entirely  absent.  The  northern  dog  is  also 
longer  on  the  legs,  with  short  ears,  having  little  or  no  feather 
on  them,  and  both  the  legs  and  tail  being  also  almost  free 
from  this  ornament;  and  covered  instead  with  a  short  curly 
ooat,  as  is  also  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  southern  dog,  on 
the  contrary,  has  long  and  well-feathered  ears^  tail  round  also, 
and  pointed,  never  being  carried  above  the  back ;  head  covered 
with  a  perfect  top-knot,  coming  down  over  the  forehead  in  a 
peak.  These  dogs  are  valued  veiy  highly  in  Ireland,  but 
they  are  little  known  out  of  that  country.  The  northern 
Irish  spaniel  is,  however,  common  enough  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

TEACHING  TO   BETRIEVE. 

The/oruhiess/or  carrying  is  displayed  by  some  puppies  to 
a  remarkable  extent,  while  others  are  altogether  without  it. 
The  latter  will  never  make  good  retrievers,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  best  breakers,  but  the  former  will  only  require 
H  little  practice  to  become  the  most  valuable  assistants  in 
shooting.  I  am  often  asked,  "  How  am  I  to  begin  to  teach 
my  puppy  to  fetch  and  carry  V  Now,  this  is  rather  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer  satisfactorily,  because  in  itself  it 
plainly  shows  that  there  is  an  absence  in  the  individual  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  asked  of  the  special  faculty  to  which  I  am 
now  drawing  attention.  If  the  puppy  is  l4ely  to  become 
good  in  this  line,  he  will  naturaUy  display  his  ''  fetch-and- 
carry"  propensities,  and  will  be  constantly  seen  with  a  ball 
or  a  piece  of  stick,  or  perhaps  a  stone  in  his  mouth,  asking 
you  to  throw  it  for  him.  Every  one  accustomed  to  dogs  of 
this  kind  must  have  seen  this,  though  it  is  not  so  common 
among  animals  which  are  not  generally  long  in  the  com];)any 
of  their  masters,  house- pets  being  pai-ticularly  likely  to  display 
it.  There  are  means  by  which  young  dogs  may  be  taught  to 
carry,  but  then  the  act  of  teaching  is  almost  sure  to  render 
them  "  hard-mouthed,"  an  effect  which  spoils  them  entirely 
and  for  ever,  for  no  fkult  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate.     The 
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Knode  by  which  carrying  may  be  taught  consists  in  letting 
Uie  puppy,  especially  when  teething;  lay  hold  of  a  handker- 
chief or  towel,  or  a  bunch  of  feathers  tied  to  a  cord,  and  drag 
it  towards  him ;  a  slight  resistance  aggravates  him  exceed- 
ingly, and  makes  him  fond  of  possession,  which  he  may  be 
Allowed  to  have  for  a  few  seconds,  and  will  then  proudly 
Qttrry  off  his  trophy,  the  other  end  of  which  is  still  to  be  held, 
but  not  checked.  In  a  few  seconds  he  may  be  again  warned 
"by  a  gentle  pull  that  he  is  not  yet  master  of  it,  and  this  renews 
4he  desire,  which  ultimately  becomes  confirmed,  and  any  dog 
may  thus  be  taught  to  carry  a  stick;  but,  as  I  before  r&- 
marked,  he  will  inevitably  become  "  hard-mouthed." 

After  giving  him  only  a  few  of  these  lessons  daily,  and 
not  nauseating,  he  is,  as  he  grows  older,  accustomed  to 
fetch  anything  which  is  thrown,  and  often  may  be  made 
to  pick  up  whatever  he  is  told  to  lift,  by  the  words 
**  Fetch  it,"  pointing  to  the  particular  article.  In  throwing 
the  glove  for  him  to  fetch,  occasionally  throw  it  into 
high  grass,  or  in  the  garden,  into  carrots  or  potatoes,  then 
cry  "  seek,  seek,"  and  encourage  the  dog  to  look  for  it,  by 
appearing  to  look  for  it  yourself.  After  six  months  of  age^ 
the  puppy  may  be  taught  to  find  and  bring  young  rabbits, 
purposely  concealed  in  grass,  <bc. :  but  should  never  be 
allowed  to  hunt  rats,  since  they,  by  their  bite,  raise  the 
animal's  ire,  and  cause  him  to  retaliate,  and  consequently  to 
become  hard-mouthed  with  his  game.  When  the  retriever 
has  learnt  to  find  and  bring  young  rabbits  without  injury, 
and  is  under  very  good  command,  he  may  safely  be  token 
out  with  pointers,  but  at  first  should  be  led  by  a  servant,  and 
only  suffered  to  go  loose  when  a  bird  is  killed.  He  will  then 
at  once  proceed  to  find  it,  and  bring  it  to  you,  during  all 
which  time  the  pointers  must  be  still  "  down,"  let  the  search 
be  ever  so  long  and  distant.  After  a  short  time,  when  the 
retriever  has  been  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  work  he  has 
to  do,  he  may  be  allowed  to  go  at  large,  keeping  him  always 
at  the  heel  of  the  shooter,  and  only  suffering  him  to  retrieve 
at  the  words  ''Seek,  seek,"  if  the  birds  are  wounded,  or 
"  Fetch  it,"  if  dead.  The  retriever  should  always  be  made 
to  bring  the  game  to  the  actual  foot,  or  even  the  hand  of  the 
shooter,  and  not  lay  it  down  at  a  distance,  as  he  may  choose 
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BometimeB  to  leave  it  on  the  wrong  ride  of  a  ftnoe  or  river. 
In  teaching  these  dogs  to  take  water,  it  ia  oooly  necessaiy  to 
beffin  in  the  sommer,  and  to  avoid  throwing  them  in.  They 
wm  always,  at  that  season,  readily  enter  the  water,  and  fetch 
anything  floating  oat  of  it.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  teach  a 
retriever  to  do  Us  work,  but  the  dimoolty  is  to  keep  him  at 
heel  tiU  ordered  off;  yet  by  firmness^  and  a  little  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments^  this  may  always  be  effected  A 
^hard-monthed**  dog  is  most  diffioolt  to  break  of  his  bad  habit, 
and  indeed  he  may  almost  be  said  to  be  irretrievably  spoiled. 
When,  however,  a  puppy  has  shown  natoial  abilities  for  this 
office,  and  has  only  taken  to  pinoh  game  firom  over-eagerness, 
he  may  be  mended  in  this  respect  by  patting  on  a  check 
collar,  and  taking  him  np  very  stesdily  and  slowly  to  his 
game.  Give  him,  in  the  coarse  of  the  walk  ap  to  it,  several 
monitory  pieces  of  advice,  such  as  *'  Steady,  boy,  steady,**  by 
which  hLs  ardour  will  be  damped,  and  if  these  £iil,  check  his 
collar  smartly.  Then  let  him  very  gradually  and  slowly  take 
the  bird  into  his  mouth,  keeping  Ids  nose  just  away  ^m  it 
till  he  has  had  time  to  inhale  the  scent.  When  he  grasps  it, 
still  caution  him,  but  let  him  keep  possession  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  then  make  him  drop  it  into  the  hand.  By  pro- 
ceeding in  this  slow  and  cautious  manner,  the  dog  may  get 
over  hu  tendency  to  grip  his  game,  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  such  an  animal  never  becomes  quite  what  he  ought 
to  be.  Balls  stuck  full  of  needles,  steel  bits  which  keep  the 
mouth  slightly  open,  and  other  similar  devices,  have  been 
invented,  but  none  of  them  are  of  much  service.  The  bit  or 
bridle,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  answers  as  long  as  it  is  worn, 
but  few  people  would  care  to  have  a  retriever  which  bears  the 
onmistakeable  marks  of  being  a  bad  one. 

The  Water  Betriever  requires  very  little  special  teaching 
in  addition  to  that  which  has  been  already  alluded  to  as 
necessary  on  land.  But  he  must  have  a  great  deal  of  practice 
before  he  is  really  useful,  and  a  good  water-retriever  is  not 
often  to  be  met  with.  Of  course  he  must  be  induced  to 
M  take  water**  readily,  but  those  breeds  which  are  likely  to 
become  good  in  this  capacity  require  very  little  education 
in  this  particular.  The  water  retriever  should  commence  on 
land,  like  the  land  retriever,  to  seek  for  gloves  and  ^ung 
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rabbits,  &c,  and  to  bring  them  uninjured  to  his  master. 
After  a  time,  he  may  be  taught  to  bring  a  ball  or  glove  from 
the  water,  which  he  does  more  readily  even  than  on  land,  but 
is  very  apt  at  first  to  deposit  it  on  the  shore,  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  it,  in  order  that  he  may  shake  himself  clear  of  the 
water  hanging  to  his  coat  This  should  be  discouraged,  as  it  is 
very  apt  to  induce  the  dog  to  leave  his  game  on  the  edge  of  the 
water  as  soon  as  he  comes  out.  When  these  dogs  are  required 
for  punt-shooting  as  well  as  river-hunting,  their  education  is 
better  commenced  on  the  river-side  than  in  the  punt.  Nothing 
answers  better  for  this  purpose  than  the  shooting  of  "  flappers, 
which  usually  comes  on  in  July  and  August.  The  water  being 
then  warm,  and  the  young  binis  awkward,  and  not  very  good 
divers,  great  encouragement  to  persevere  is  afforded  to  the 
dog,  and  he  may  be  easily  induced  to  swim  more  or  less  for 
hours,  and  to  hunt  the  side  of  a  brook  in  the  most  ardent 
manner.  There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  entering  these  dogs 
to  wildfowl,  as  they  seem  to  have  a  natural  bias  that  way; 
but  they  should  be  carefully  broken  from  rats,  which  abound 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ponds.  The  only  art  consists  in 
confining  their  range,  by  making  them  beat  to  hand,  and  in 
persuading  them  to  retrieve  wounded  or  dead  birds.  The 
range  is  much  more  easily  taught  the  water  spaniel  than  the 
land  variety,  because  he  is  almost  always  in  sight  of  the 
shooter,  and  always  within  the  sound  of  his  voice.  If,  there- 
fore, the  puppy  has  been  taught  to  come  in  at  the  word 
"  Back,"  and  to  turn  to  the  right  and  left  on  land,  in  obedience 
to  the  hand,  as  in  ordinary  spaniel-breaking,  he  wiU  be  sure 
to  obey  in  the  water,  where  he  seems  to  ask  for  the  directions 
of  his  master.  The  eye  of  the  swimming  dog  is  only  able  to 
command  a  small  circle,  being  very  little  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  and  therefore  he  cannot  see  far  from  his 
nose ;  but  by  watching  the  hand  of  his  master — ^for  the  voice 
should  not  be  used  more  than  necessary — ^he  is  often  directed 
to  the  right  spot,  and  afterwards  is  glad  to  claim  the  assistance 
which  is  found  to  be  so  useful. 
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BABBITING — ^BABBIT  DOGS — FEBBETS  AND 
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FEBDIBO — DISEASES — MABAOEMEKT  IB  HUBTIXO. 

BABBIT  TEBBISB8. 

The  Terriera  whicli  are  used  for  rabbiting,  either  with  or 
without  ferrets,  are  the  smooth  English  dog,  more  or  less 
crossed  with  the  bulldog,  the  Scotch  terrier,  also,  more  or 
less  similarly  crossed,  and  the  Dandie  Dinmont.  The  Skye 
terrier  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  but  he  is  not  equal 
to  the  above  kinds.  In  any  of  these  varieties,  the  terrier  is 
a  strong,  useful  little  dog,  but  unless  he  has  a  cross  of  the 
bulldog,  he  is  generally  a  rank  coward. 

Whatever  dogs  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  working 
rabbits  out  of  hedgerows  and  small  coppices,  whether  terriers, 
spaniels,  or  beagles,  if  ferrets  are  also  employed,  should  be 
carefully  broken  to  them,  for  otherwise  a  valuable  ferret  may 
easily  be  kiUed  or  spoiled.  No  dog  answers  better  than  a 
good  terrier,  which  is  easily  kept  in  command,  and  is  more 
readily  quieted  at  the  moment  when  silence  is  all-important ; 
I  shall  therefore  merely  allude  to  the  varieties  of  this  dog 
which  may  be  used. 

The  Old  English  Terrier  ia  a  smooth-haired  dog,  weighing 
from  seven  to  twelve  pounds.  His  head  is  flat,  with  a  jaw 
tapering  neatly  off,  and  slightly  overhung,  if  not  crossed 
with  the  bulldog ;  eye  small  and  bright ;  ears,  when  not 
cropped,  short  and  slightly  pricked,  but  turning  over  at  the 
points  ;  neck  strong  and  long  ;  body  very  neat  and  compact, 
with  strong  loins  and  deep  chest,  the  back  ribs  not  being  very 
deep ;  fore  1^  strong  and  straight,  and  the  feet  round  and 
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lare-like,  not  resembling  those  of  the  cat ;  tail  fine,  not 
.carried  over  the  back  ;  colour  most  frequently  black  and  tan, 
4mt  some  breeders  assert  that  true  terriers  are  of  almost  every 
our  which  can  be  mentioned.  My  own  opinion  is  that, 
€88  they  are  crossed  with  the  bulldog,  the  colour  should 
black  and  tan,  with  as  little  white  as  possible.  This  dog 
rabbits  well,  but  he  has   not   courage   enough  for 


The  Scotch  Terrier  resembles  the  English  dog  in  all  but 

coat,  which  is  rough,  wiry,  or  broken  haired,  three  terms 

Cor  the  same  thing.     The  colour  may  be  black  and  tan  mixed 

'with  white  hairs,  or  red,  mixed  in  the  same  way,  or  white 

"with  more  or  less  of  the  other  colours  above  mentioned. 

This  dog  is  more  hardy  in  all  respects  than  the  English 

terrier,  and  has  an  equally  good  nose. 

The  Skye  Terrier  is  a  very  long,  low,  and  strong  dog;  and 
if  bred  in  or  near  his  native  country,  he  is  quite  capable  of 
being  used  to  hunt  rabbits  ;  but  in  the  south  he  has  so  long 
been  kept  for  toy  purposes  only,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  allude  to  him  here. 

The  Dandie  IHnmont  Terrier  immortalized  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott^  is  intermediate  in  size,  roughness,  and  length  between 
the  Scotch  and  Skye  dogs.  When  of  a  good  strain,  he  is  an 
excellent  rabbit  dog.  In  colour  he  is  invariably  either 
"  pepper"  or  "  mustard,"  the  former  being  greyish  black  with 
tan  legs  and  muzzle,  and  the  latter  red  shot  with  grey  hairs. 
Both  have  long,  silky  hair  over  the  eyes,  and  standing  out 
from  the  muzzle ;  the  legs  are  short,  body  long,  shoulder  low, 
back  slightly  curved,  head  large,  jaws  long  and  square,  ears 
large,  and  hanging  close  to  the  £ice,  eye  full  and  intelligent, 
tail  slightly  curved  and  canied  over  the  back  like  that  of  the 
bound ;  weight  about  fourteen  pounds. 

The  Half-bred  Terrier  consists  of  any  of  the  above  kinds 
crossed  with  the  bulldog,  and  shows  the  general  appearance 
of  the  particular  stock  with  a  larger  head  and  jaw,  which  is 
more  or  less  overhung.  These  dogs  are  &r  more  courageous 
than  the  pure  bred  terrier,  and  wUl  stand  wet  and  cold,  as 
well  as  hard  work,  much  better ;  the  cross  is,  therefore, 
generally  preferred  for  ferreting  or  hunting  rabbits,  but  it 
should  not  be  nearer  than  the  third  or  fourth  remove  from 
the  bulldog. 
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FERRETS   USED  IK  AID  OF  THE  OUK. 

The  ferret  is  used  for  taking  rabbits  either  with  the  aid  of 
nets  placed  at  the  mouths  of  their  holes,  or  hj  shooting  them 
as  they  come  out.  The  latter  is  the  method  which  more 
particularly  brings  them  under  our  notice  in  the  present 
book. 

The  Ferret  (the  two  varieties  of  which  are  delineated  in 
the  accompanying  engravings)  originally  came  from  Africa, 
through  Spaii^,  from  which  latter  country  the  whole  of 
Europe  has  been  supplied.  In  length  it  is  about  fourteen 
inches,  the  ears  are  round,  eyes  red  and  fiery,  colour 
pale  yellowish  white.  The  dark-coloured  variety  is  crossed 
with  the  polecat,  and  is  not  a  pure  bred  animal.  These  cross- 
bred ferrets  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  more  hardy  than  the 
white,  but  there  is  no  such  difference  in  reality  between 
them,  and  for  some  generations  they  are  wild  and  unmanage- 
able. In  choosing  ferrets  for  rabbiting,  the  largest  should 
be  taken  in  preference,  especially  for  rocky  ground,  but  in 
some  soils  where  there  are  no  chasms  likely  to  occur  in  the 
earth,  a  small  ferret  will  answer  well  enougL 

rearing  and  feeding. 

The  JnUches  in  which  ferrets  are  kept  should  be  placed  in 
a  dry  room  well  protected  from  the  weather.  The  floor  of 
the  hutch  must  be  kept  very  clean,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
felse  wire  bottom  answers  well,  having  in  a  diTiwer  below  it 
sawdust  or  chaff,  which  will  absorb  the  moisture,  and  can  be 
removed  with  it  every  day.  By  adopting  this  plan,  ferrets 
may  be  kept  comparatively  sweet,  and  even  without  the  wire, 
by  changing  the  sawdust,  or  chaff  daily,  a  sufficiently  whole- 
some result  may  be  produced.  The  retiring  box,  or  sleeping 
place,  should  be  small  and  without  any  false  bottom,  as  the 
ferrets,  unless  they  are  mismanaged,  will  never  dirty  it :  it 
should  be  freely  supplied  with  clean  hay  and  wool,  as  they  like 
to  be  warm,  but  the  box  should  be  ventilated  in  proportion.  A 
trustworthy  correspondent  of  The  Field  (High  Elms),  thus 
describes  the  huteh  used  by  him  : — "  The  box  itself  should 
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be  three  feet  six  inches  long,  one  foot  six  inches  wide,  and 
one  foot  six  inches  deep,  l^e  feeding  compartment  (formed 
at  one  end)  must  be  one  foot  taken  out  of  the  whole  space, 
the  sleeping  place  adjoining  it  one  foot  three  inches,  and  the 
other  compartment  one  foot  three  inches  also.  To  divide 
each  place  from  the  other,  strips  of  wood  must  be  nailed  inside 
the  box  to  the  back  and  front,  leaving  spaces  between  the 
strips  to  allow  of  a  thin  board  sliding  down  pretty  tight. 
About  four  inches  from  the  foot  of  these  partitions  cut  out  a 
round  hole  three  inches  diameter.  Over  each  of  these  holes 
make  a  small  door  to  work  on  a  screw.  To  each  of  these 
doors  have  a  stiff  wire,  put  on  to  the  door  with  a  screw,  but 
with  the  end  of  the  wire  projecting  through  a  hole  in  the 
frx)nt  of  the  ferret  box.  Each  of  the  three  compartments 
must  have  a  separate  lid.  When  I  describe  the  rest  of  the 
arrangement,  the  uses  of  these  sliding  doors  and  separate  lids 
will  be  apparent  For  the  last  compartment  have  two 
wooden  trays  made,  lined  and  covered  on  the  sides  with  zinc 
plate.  Have  to  these  trays  wire  handles,  nailed  at  two  op- 
posite comers,  and  rising  up  like  a  bow.  The  trays  being 
made  to  fit  easily  into  this  compartment  are  lifted  out  by  the 
two  handles.  The  box  is  now  complete.  The  sliding  d9or 
to  cover  the  hole  in  the  feeding  compartment  may  be  on 
whichever  side  is  preferred.  The  other  sliding  door  must 
be  in  the  sleeping  side,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  slipping 
down  of  the  tray.  The  sides  of  these  trays  must  be  four , 
inches  high.  They  will  thus  come  just  under  the  hole  in  the 
division.  I  should  be  inclined,  however,  to  recommend  the 
sides  as  being  about  six  inches  high  except  at  the  hole,  where 
a  piece  can  be  hollowed  out  People  acquainted  with  the 
habit  of  ferrets  will  see  why  I  recommend  the  sides  to  be 
pretty  high.  Mine  were  about  four  inches,  but  six  would  bo 
none  the  worse.  Into  the  tray  you  must  put  some  dry  sand 
or  sawdust,  about  an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  every  day,  or  at 
most  every  two  days,  empty  it  out,  wash  the  tray  and  put  it 
in  the  air  to  dry,  while  you  substitute  the  other.  Let  the 
ferrets  have  a  warm  bed  of  hay  and  wooL  When  you  feed 
or  clean  them,  pull  the  wire  of  the  place  you  are  about  to 
open,  and  thus  close  the  door.  This  is  a  very  needful  pre- 
caution, for  I  should  say  that  the  task  set  to  our  friend 
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'  BuyphiUy'  of  unbappy  memory ^  mm  a  jdco  in  oomparison  to 
that  of  keeping  throe  or  fonr  ferrets  tma  ooiing  ont  of  the 
open  box  when  you  want  to  shut  the  Ud  again.  Keep  the 
Iwx  in  a  dzy  place,  not  cold.** 

For  food,  bread  and  milk  shonld  form  the  staple,  with  the 
addition  two  or  three  times  a  week  of  a  little  animal  food,  such 
as  bntchex's  meat^  heads  and  neoksof  poaltrT,orwhat  is  best 
of  all,  small  birds  or  yoong  rabbita  Th^^  should  be  fed  onoe 
a  day,  tiie  bread  and  milk  being  giyen  hikewarm,  and  the 
birds  as  soon  after  they  are  killed  as  poasibla.  Some  milk  is 
injurious,  and  the  pans  in  which  they  are  fisd  must  be  soalded 
daily,  and  should  be  of  earthenware  or  metal,  not  vnod.  The 
quantity  must  depend  upon  the  oonditioni  which  will  Tsry 
greatly  in  different  animals,  thcnr  should  be  so  fod  as  to  be 
rather  low  than  &t^  and  espeoially  when  they  are  about  to  be 
used. 

The  bitch  ferret  must  be  allowed  to  breed,  or  she  pines 
and  becomes  diseased.  She  goes  with  young  forty  days,  and 
the  young  are  bom  blind  and  remain  blind  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  but  they  feed  on  their  mother's  bread  and  milk 
before  they  can  see,  as  well  as  upon  the  milk  which  they 
obtain  by  sucking  her.  In  a  fortnight  after  they  can  see 
they  may  be  weaned,  and  then  their  tuition  must  at  once  be 
oommenced.  For  rabbits  very  little  more  is  required  in  this 
way  except  to  let  the  young  ones  become  accustomed  to  the 
appearance  and  voice  of  their  mastei^  so  as  to  come  to  him 
when  called.  This  is  easily  effected  by  constantly  feeding 
them,  but  for  ratting  they  must  be  taught  to  attack  the  rats. 
In  handling  them  roughness  should  always  be  avoided,  and 
they  should  be  accustomed  to  be  taken  up  without  fear,  the 
neck  being  the  proper  place  to  lay  hold  o£  With  a  pair  of 
leather  gloves,  if  they  do  bite  at  first,  the  pain  can  be  en* 
dured,  and  they  soon  leave  off  the  attempt  to  hurt  their 
feeder  when  they  find  no  resistance  offered.  They  must 
also  be  accustomed  to  the  muzzle,  which  is  applied  in  various 
ways,  as  will  presently  be  described. 
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DISEASES  OF  FEBBET8. 


These  Uule  cmimals  are  subject  to  a  kind  of  distemper 
generally  when  they  are  just  weaned,  which  is  called 
"  sweating,**  and  which  is  better  let  alone.  Foot  rot  is  also 
common,  caused  by  a  want  of  proper  cleanliness  and  ventila- 
tion, and  here  prevention  is  much  more  easy  than  cure. 
When  it  appears,  the  claws  grow  long  and  ragged,  from  the 
animal  not  wearing  them  away  by  friction ;  the  toes  are  red 
and  raw,  and  the  poor  creature  is  terribly  lame.  Several 
remedies  are  adopted,  but  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
cut  the  claws  as  dose  as  they  can  be  shortened  without 
reaching  the  quick,  then  touch  the  raw  parts  with  blue- 
stone,  and  keep  them  dressed  with  an  ointment  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  mild  mercurial  ointment,  simple  sulphur 
ointment,  and  tar  ointment.  By  repeatedly  applying  tiiese 
remedies,  and  the  use  of  great  cleanliness,  the  foot  rot  may 
generally  be  got  rid  o£ 

MANAGEMENT  IN  FERRETING. 

After  hunting  the  young  ferret  two  or  three  times  with 
the  old  bitch,  she  generally  takes  to  the  work,  and  will 
readily  enter  the  rabbits*  holes  and  drive  them  without 
further  trouble.  The  ferret  should  have  been  fed  with  only 
half  the  usual  allowance  on  the  day  previously,  and  this  will 
make  it  the  more  eager.  Sometimes  ferrets  are  allowed  to 
enter  rabbit  holes  without  being  muzzled,  but  the  usual  plan 
is  to  muzzle  them  in  some  way.  Of  the  various  modes  adopted, 
the  most  efficient  is  that  by  means  of  a  fine  cord,  which  is 
tied  over  the  nose  and  neck  in  the  following  maimer : — Qet 
some  fine  whipcord  or  strong  twine, 
cut  off  a  piece  long  enough  to  go 
round  the  neck,  and  about  four 
inches  over.  In  the  middle  of  this 
tie  a  small  loop,  as  at  Fig.  4 ;  then 
take  another  piece  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  double  it,  tying  two  knots 
(Fig.  5,  b  c)  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
allow  the  nose  to  be  admitted  between 
them.  To  put  these  on,  first  tie  the 
string  (Fig.  4)  round  the  neck  so  that 
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ilie  loop  (a)  is  nndemeath ;  next  tJaoe  the  nooe  in  the  loop 
(6  e,  Figi  5),  and  slipping  one  of  the  ends  of  the  first  string 
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(Fig.  4)  through  the  noose  {d,  Fig.  ff),  tie  the  two  tightly 
together ;  next  pass  one  of  the  ends  at  0  (Fig.  5)  through 
the  small  loop  (o^  fig.  4),  and  tie  them  also  tif^tly,  when  the 
ftrret  is  mnzded.  Any  person  may  put  this  on  with  a  little 
practioe,  but  it  requires  rather  more  to  use  a  single  piece  of 
whipooid,  as  the  struggles  of  the  ferret  have  to  be  OToroome. 
The  plan  is  to  slip  first  a  noose  oyer  the  jaws^  then  bringing 
the  ends  round  the  neok,  they  are  tied  above,  and  one  of  the 
ends  being  slipped  through  the  string  as  it  lies  over  the  nose, 
it  is  tied  to  the  other  on  the  forehead.  Net  bags  are  made 
to  take  in  the  whole  head,  but  they  hold  the  claws  of  the 
ferret  when  it  attempts  to  scratch  them  off,  and  are  not  at 
all  usefoL  Leather  muzzles  are  also  sometimes  employed,  but 
they  do  not  answer  so  well  as  the  cord.  When  the  ferrets 
are  thus  guarded  they  are  put  into  the  earths,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  rabbits  will  be  bolted  on  the  other  side  of  a 
hedge  or  bank,  which  must  be  silently  watched  by  the  sports- 
man, who  shoots  them  as  they  bolt.  But  the  worst  of  the 
plan  is,  that  after  the  first  discharge  of  the  gun  the  rabbits 
do  not  bolt  freely,  and  they  are  very  apt  to  cause  the  ferrets 
to  '^  lie  up,**  even  though  they  are  securely  muzzled.  When 
this  is  the  case,  all  tibat  can  be  done  is  either  to  watch 
patiently  till  they  come  out,  or  to  dig  them  out,  which  latter 
plan  cannot  always  be  carried  out  in  strong  or  rocky 
ground 

THE  SHOOTING  POmr. 

On  the  moors  especially,  but  sometimes  also  in  partridge 
shooting,  and  even  in  the  battue,  the  shooter  prefers  four  legs 
to  twa  This  may  arise  either  from  inability  to  walk,  or 
from  disinclination,  or  perhaps  from  both  combined  in  many 
instanoe&  Colonel  Hawker  advised  that  the  sportsman 
should  have  a  pony  calculated  to  carry  double,  and  that  in 
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this  way  not  only  be,  but  bis  marker,  would  be  able  to  get 
over  tbe  ground  better  than  on  foot.  On  tbe  moors,  no 
doubt  a  bad  walker  has  a  poor  chance,  and  as  the  distance  to 
be  got  over  is  very  considerable,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
those  gentlemen  who  only  walk  should  require  assistance. 

WTien  a  pony  is  used  for  this  purpose,  the  shot  is  some- 
times taken  from  his  back,  but  generally  speaking,  the  rider 
dismounts  when  his  dogs  find,  and  leaves  his  quadruped  to 
take  care  of  himself  while  he  re-loads.     In  either  case  the 
pony  must  be  carefully  broken  to  stand  fire,  and  he  should 
be  also  made  extremely  clever  in  leaping  "  in  hand,"  and 
also  in  standing  without  being  held  wherever  he  is  left.     A 
high-couraged  horse  will  seldom  serve  the  purpose,  as  he  will 
demand   a   very  long-continued  education;    nor   will  the 
stubborn  temper  so  often  displayed  among  the  Welsh  gallo- 
ways be  likely  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  breakers  in 
the  implicit  manner  which  is  essential  to  success.     But  the 
Highltuid  pony  will  generally  be  found  to  combine  the  various 
requisites,  and  is  also  instructed  by  practice  in  his  early  life 
in  the  treacherous  nature  of  bogs.    Nothing  is  more  common 
on  the  moors  than  for  a  mounted  sportsman  to  get  stuck  in 
one  of  these  traps,  and  if  he  then  is  on  an  animal  which  is  not 
"  up  to  trap,'*  he  will  flounder  deeper  and  deeper,  and  at  last 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  call  assistance  to  get  himself  and  his 
stupid  brute  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  pony  may  get 
him  into  a  bog,  but  then  he  will  stand  till  his  master  quietly 
gets  off  upon  the  surface,  which  will  bear  the  weight  of  the 
latter,  with  the  aid  of  his  broader  feet,  but  will  allow  the 
more  bulky  proportions  supported  upon  the  smaller  pedestals 
of  the  pony,  to  sink  through.    In  selecting  ponies  for  making 
into  shooting  cobs,  this  quality  should  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration, if  they  are  wanted  for  the  moors,  but  very  many  are 
required  by  the  less  ambitious  partridge  shot,  who  is  too 
unwieldy  for  the  active  exercise  in  any  case  required  in 
grouse  shooting.   Generally  in  the  north  the  pony  is  only  re- 
quired (except  for  the  lazy  and  infirm)  to  take  the  shooter  to 
the  moor;  once  there,  he  can  scarcely  avail  himself  of  his  pony's 
assistance  without  sacrificing  his  sport.     During  the  time  in 
which  a  man  is  dismounting,  the  grouse  are  getting  on  the 
run,  and  the  interval,  short  as  it  is,  will  very  often  enable 
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them  to  rise  oat  of  shot.  Few  active  men  try  the  experi- 
ment, but  I  &nc7  if  they  did,  they  would  find  that  they 
could  kill  more  birds  with  than  without  a  pony.  With  his 
aid,  you  may  get  up  to  the  birds  much  more  quickly;  and  I 
do  not  think  that  the  noise  made  by  the  canter  of  the  pony 
oocasioDS  any  disturbance  to  them.  No  doubt  the  increased 
height  is  a  disadvantage,  but  to  balance  this  is  the  increased 
speed  in  getting  to  your  dog's  point.  How  often  do  we  see 
the  pointer  stand  at  150  or  200  yards  o£^  and  what  a  time 
it  t&kes  to  get  up  to  him,  especially  if  against  the  steep  side 
of  a  hill ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  parts  of  the  moors  are 
not  rideable.  In  making  the  comparison,  it  is  generally  the 
case  that  the  shooter  on  foot  is  an  active  young  man,  and  the 
pony-man  an  old  and  infirm  one,  who  takes  five  minutes  to 
get  off,  and  perhaps  rides  up  as  slowly  as  the  other  walk& 
StUl,  I  should  never  advise  any  good  v^dker  to  adopt  the  use 
of  the  pony,  but  at  the  same  time,  on  most  moors,  I  fiilly 
beHeve  an  active,  wary  man  may,  if  he  likes,  use  one  with 
advantage,  and  especially  when  birds  are  running  much.  The 
pony  only  requires  to  be  broken  to  stand  the  gun,  to  leap  in 
hand,  or  follow  over  a  fence,  and  to  be  handy,  and  used  to 
stand  without  holding.  All  this  is  so  easily  taught,  that  it  is 
tumecessary  to  allude  to  it  here. 


CHAPTER  V. 

QEKERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  SHOOTING  DOGS. 

KENNELS  AND   KENNEL  MANAGEMENT — FEEDING — DBE8SINGS  AND    PHYSIC 
— PREPARATION  FOR  WORK — MANAGEMENT  AFTER  WORK. 

KENNELS  AND  KENNEL  MANAGEMENT. 

The  Kenneub  intended  for  pointers  and  setters  should  be 
dry  and  well  protected  from  the  weather,  but  they  should  be 
kept  cool,  on  accoimt  of  the  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  which 
shooting  dogs  must  incur.  This  is  especially  needful  with 
spaniels,  who  are  often  wet  for  hours  together  in  the  coldest 
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days  of  winter.    Some  people  keep  tbem  chained  up  to  a 
small  yard-kennel,  similar  to  that  of  a  watch-dog,  but  the 
plan  is  not  a  good  one,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  exercise 
taken.     In  a  pointer-kennel  there  should  always  be  a  yard 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  and  paved  with  hcbrd  bricks, 
the  less  porous  the  better.     If,  however,  it  is  washed  down 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  there  is  no  necessity  for  their 
being  glazed.     The  yard  should  not  be  roofed  in,  as  the  rain 
serves  to  keep  the  floor  sweet,  and  a  little  wet  only  serves  to 
harden  these  dogs,  who  will  not  suffer  from  it  if  their  beds 
are  dry.     An  inner  or  lodging-room  must  also  be  provided, 
and  this  is  better  if  floored  with  cemented  bricks  or  asphalte. 
Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  dogs  as  a  damp  floor, 
except,  perhaps,  a  dirty  one;  and  as  in  the  case  of  porous 
bricks,  it  must  be  either  one  or  the  other,  they  should  be 
rejected,  or  if  used,  they  must  be  covered  with  cement.    The 
additional  cost  of  a  layer  of  this  material  is  not  great,  and 
for  the  ordinary  size  of  floor  required,  it  will  not  exceed  ten 
or  twelve  shillmgs.     If  the  cement  is  carried  a  foot  up  the 
walls,  an  additional  guarantee  is  afforded  against  the  absorp- 
tion of  urine,  and  the  dogs  are  rendered  all  the  more  healthy 
at  a  very  slight  extra  outlay.    For  the  benches,  deal  laths  set 
pretty  close  together,  answer  every  purpose,  but  they  should 
be  lined  towards  the  walls,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cold  striking 
into  the  backs  of  the  dogs.     These  benches  are  better  not 
more  than  a  foot  from  the  floor;  as  if  they  are  higher,  some 
of  the  dogs  are  very  apt  to  get  under  them  and  become 
covered  with  the  dirt  falling  through  the  interstices  of  the 
laths.    Yentilation  is  ph>vided  for  by  having  the  door  always 
open,  but  it  is  as  well  to  have  a  provision  for  it  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  lodging-house.     A  light  should  also  be  provided, 
though  for  the  same  reason  it  is  seldom  wanted.    In  order  to 
keep  the  yard  as  sweet  as  possible,  it  should  have  a  &11 
towards  the  centre,  where  there  should  be  the  trapped  grating 
of  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  washings  of  the  yard.     Close  to 
this  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  up  a  low  post,  which  will  be 
used  by  the  dogs  to  lift  their  legs  against,  and  will  thereby 
save  the  door-post  from  constant  pollution.     Tiles  form  the 
best  covering  for  the  lodging-room,  being  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer  than  slate.     Thatch  is  still  less  influ- 
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All  Aootmg  dogi  are  fed  upon  oatmeal  more  or  less 
mixed  with  other  lands  of  meal — each  as  that  of  barley  and 
Indian  com.  It  is  fomid  that  the  alightlj  aperient  nature 
of  the  oat  keeps  the  dogs  in  good  health,  and  this  meal 
therefore  does  not  heat  them  when  keptfiir  a  time  in  kennel, 
as  IB  the  case  with  barley-meal,  or  Indian  com  meal,  or  wheat 
floor.  If  they  are  regularly  ezeroised,  which  they  ought  to 
be,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  mixture  of  Indian  com 
and  oatmeal,  in  sudi.pn^rtionB  as  to  keep  the  dog^s  bowels 
gently  moved.  The  foreign  meal  is  somewhat  cheaper  than 
oatmeal,  and  on  that  account  it  is  used  by  many  people ;  but 
unless  the  precaution  is  taken  "to  exercise  the  dogs,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  heat  them,  and  produce  eruptions  of  some 
kind  or  other.  Green  vegetables,  such  as  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, &Cy  or  potatoes,  carrots,  or  turnips,  should  be  added 
two  or  three  times  a  week  during  the  summer,  dogs  being 
ready  enough  to  eat  the  mixture  if  it  is  flavoured  by  broth 
made  either  of  flesh  or  greaves.  Bones  also  are  essential  to 
health,  for  unless  the  dog  has  something  to  gnaw,  he  does 
not  produce  the  amount  of  saliva  which  is  required  for  his 
digestion.  With  these  several  elements  he  may  be  kept  in 
good  health,  provided  always  that  he  is  not  exposed  to  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  is  not  infested  with  vermin.  Through- 
out the  months  when  shooting  dogs  are  idle  they  require  no 
flesh,  and  their  meal  need  only  be  flavoured  with  broth.  The 
materials  generally  employed  for  making  this  are  greaves, 
which  being  always  purchaseable  at  the  chandler's,  are  on 
that  account  very  convenient.  They  are  the  refuse  mem- 
branes left  after  melting  &t  for  candles,  and  contain  some 
considerable  nourishment  of  a  mild  nature,  though  from  being 
stale  the  smell  is  strong,  and  not  very  appetizing  to  the 
stomach  of  man.  The  dog,  however,  is  naturally  fond  of 
high  flavours,  and  will  ravenously  devour  flesh  when  it  haa 
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been  kept  till  it  ia  high.  The  nsoal  method  of  preparation 
IB  to  break  up  the  greaves,  and  boil  them  in  water  till  they 
are  soft,  then  stir  in  the  oatmeal,^:and  boil  for  a  qoarter  or 
half  an  hoar,  stirring  constantiy  t6  prevent  burning.  Take 
off  the  pot,  or  if  in  a  copper,  rake  the  fire  ont^  and  let  the 
whole  cool,  when  it  becomes  stiff,  and  is  known  as  "  pud- 
dings." liie  quantity  of  meal  necessary  for  making  this 
Taries  so  much,  according  to  the  quality,  that  no  directions 
can  be  given,  and  practice  will  soon  show  how  much  will 
suffice.  Of  the  greaves  a  pound  per  week  ia  plenty  for  dogs 
out  of  work;  and  of  the  puddings  thus  made  somewhere 
about  a  pound  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  will  be  the  average 
consumption  per  head  daily.  I  may  mention  that  the  pud* 
dings  should  be  so  stiff  as  to  bear  to  be  cut  in  masses  without 
losing  shape,  or  sticking  to  the  knife  or  spade  with  which 
this  is  done.  When  dogs  are  hard  at  work,  and  indeed, 
while  they  are  strongly  exercised  in-  preparation  for  it,  a 
little  flesh  should  be  given  to  them ;  and  for  this  purpose 
there  is  nothing  better  than  sound  horse-flesh,  boiled,  and 
the  broth  used  for  the  puddings.  The  change,  however, 
should  be  gradual,  and  it  is  well  to  give  them  an  occasional 
meal  of  it  during  the  summer,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  its 
disagreeing  in  the  autumn,  which  it  often  does  when  given 
for  tiie  first  time. 

DRESSIKO  AND  PHTSia 

JFhen  dogs  are  kepi  long  in  kennel  they  are  almost  sure  to 
contract  some  eruption  of  the  skin,  which  is  often  caused  by 
parasites  of  one  kind  or  other.  Many  of  these  are  so  minute 
as  to  require  the  microscope  to  detect,  but  others  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  fleas,  ticks,  and 
lice,  which  are  great  pests,  and  very  difficult  to  exterminate. 
The  usual  method  adopted  is  to  dress  the  dogs  once  or  twice 
in  every  year,  and  the  dressing  adopted  is  very  generally  a 
mixture  of  train  oil  and  brimstone,  which  is  rubbed  into  the 
roots  of  the  hair  over  the  whole  body.  This  answers  well 
enough  in  killing  the  vermin  above  named,  none  of  which 
can  live  when  covered  with  oil,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  chill  the 
dogs  themseh  es,  as  the  oil  has  nearly  as  cooling  an  effect 
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npon  the  flkm  as  water,  and  we  all  know  tliat  a  dog  kept  wet 
finr  days  together  would  be  sme  to  oontnot  aome  kmd  of 
diaeaae  l^ere  are  several  remedies  whidi  kayo  no  such  ill- 
eSSdob,  and  for  yaluable  dogs  they  are  wdl  worth  the  adop- 
tion, though  attended  with  some  little  iroaUe  and  expense. 
Bat  to  please  all  partiee^  each  shall  be  enumerated  in  the 
following  list 

A  goad  Drtmmg. — ^Take  of  qpizit  of  tuipentine  four 
oonces^  train  oil  twelve  onnoesy  brimstone  two  oonoes ;  mix. 

To  kiU  Fleat.^-TakB  of  soft  soap  two  oonoes,  carbonate 
of  soda  one  ounce ;  mix,  and  add  a  little  water  to  form  a 
paste ;  rub  this  well  in  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  let  it  remain 
an  hour,  then  wash  all  out  with  warm  water  and  dry. 

For  any  Vermin, — ^Rub  Keatin^s  Persian  insect  de- 
stroying powder  into  the  roots  of  tiie  hair.  It  is  quite 
innocent  in  its  action  on  the  dog^  and  kills  the  insects  at 
once  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

To  km  Ticks  or  Lice. — ^Take  white  precipitate  in  powder, 
rub  it  well  into  the  roots  of  the  hair ;  let  it  remain  for  two 
or  three  hours,  keeping  the  dog  carefully  muzzled;  then 
brush  all  out,  and  keep  the  dog  dry  for  some  days. 

To  remove  the  Ticks  from  the  WaUs  and  Benches, — ^Take 
of  corrosiye  sublimate  two  drachms,  sal  ammoniac  four 
drachms ;  rub  together  in  a  mortar,  then  dissolve  in  half  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  brush  the  walls  and  benches  over  with 
it»  saturating  them  welL  Next  day  go  over  them  with 
quicklime  wash,  to  which  is  added  a  little  size  to  prevent  its 
coming  off  afterwards  on  the  dogef  ooata. 

By  adopting  any  of  these  measures,  kennels  may  be  cleared 
of  ail  of  these  vermin,  and  their  denizens  also  kept  free 
from  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  by  keeping  dogs  scru- 
pulously dean  vermin  will  not  collect  at  all,  but  they  must 
be  waiJied  once  a  week  in  order  to  ensure  this  desirable 
obj  ect.  During  the  summer  fleas  wUl  collect  upon  dogs  under 
any  circumstances,  especially  if  they  are  allowed  plenty  of 
litter  and  it  is  not  frequently  changed.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  this,  for  dogs  do  not  care  to  lie  in  straw  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  but  prefer  the  cool  flags  or  a  bare  bench^ 
•on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  litter.  Shavings  of  red  deal 
4«e  also  good  preventives  of  fleas,  all  insects  disliking  the 
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turpentine  which  they  contaiiu  But,  besides  these  visible 
parasites,  as  I  before  mentioned,  there  are  other  and  smaller 
ones  which  attack  the  dog's  skin,  causing  what  is  popularly 
called  virulent  mange.  For  their  removal  a  dressing  ia 
absolutely  necessary,  and  in  addition  medicine  will  often 
be  required.  Here  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
parasite,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  mange  produced  by  it 
has  gone,  but  the  following  applications  may  be  tried,  and  if 
one  does  not  succeed  the  other  probably  wilL 

Dressing  for  VvnUent  Mange, — Take  of  compound  sulphur 
ointment  four  ounces,  spirit  of  turpentine  two  ounces ;  mix, 
and  rub  well  into  the  skin  twice  a  week.  Or,  take  of  iodide 
of  mercury  one  drachm,  lard  one  ounce ;  mix,  and  rub  a  very 
little  into  the  roots  of  the  hair  every  day. 

Bed  mcmge  is  a  constitutional  malady,  and  can  seldom  be 
cored  ^thoat  internal  medicine,  as  indeU  is  often  the  case 
with  the  virulent  form.  Arsenic  in  minute  doses,  continued 
for  months  together,  is  almost  a  specific  against  the  foul  con- 
dition of  the  blood  which  exists  in  either  case.  It  should  be 
given  with  the  food,  and  not  on  an  empty  stomacL  For  an 
ordinary  pointer,  setter,  or  spaniel,  proceed  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Fowler^s  solution  of  arsenic  five  to  eight  drops,  add 
to  the  food,  and  give  twice  a  day  ;  the  dog  being  fed  night 
and  morning.  If  in  a  month  the  whites  of  the  eyes  do  not 
become  red,  increase  the  dose  gradually  till  they  do ;  then 
diminish  a  drop  per  week  till  the  redness  disappears,  when 
oontinue  the  dose  till  the  eruption  is  gone. 

Physic  is  given  regularly  in  some  kennels,  but  this  can 
only  be  necessary  when  the  dogs  have  been  previously 
neglected.  No  care  will  prevent  infectious  diseases  from  en- 
tering a  kennel,  and  distemper  will  revel  in  it  in  spite  of 
every  precaution.  But  the  physic  usually  given  is  not  for 
such  diseases  as  these,  but  to  counteract  the  effects  of  too 
much  food,  coupled  with  the  omission  to  exercise  the  dogs. 
An  occasional  dose  of  castor-oil  will  certainly  do  no  harm, 
and  indeed  the  dog  is  by  nature  inclined  to  adopt  some  such 
irritating  remedy,  for  the  effect  of  the  grass  which  he  eats  is 
nearly  the  same.  If,  therefore,  a  dog  becomes  dull  and  devoid 
of  appetite,  it  is  well  at  all  times  to  give  him  a  dose ;  but  as 
long  as  he  keeps  in  health  and  spirits  there  is  not  the  slightest 
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occasion  to  interfere.  An  excellent  kennel  remedy  is  the 
following  : — Take  of  castor-oil  three  parts,  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn two  parts,  syrup  of  poppies  one  part ;  mix,  and  give 
two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  laige  dog,  and  in  proportion  to  a 
smaller  one. 

Worms  are  the  most  troublesome  pests  of  all  in  eveiy  large 
kennel,  for  though  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  the  rule 
18  that  they  exist  in  every  dog  during  most  parts  of  his  life. 
When  in  small  numbers,  and  especially  if  they  are  only  the 
variety  called  maw-wonuB,  little  injury  is  done,  but  tape- 
worms  and  round-worms  interfere  sadly  with  the  health  and 
strength.  When,  therefore,  either  of  Uiese  kinds  is  found  to 
exist,  the  remedies  proper  for  their  removal  should  be  ad- 
ministered. It  Lb  impossible  to  find  space  here  for  a  complete 
treatise  on  "  worms  and  their  removal,"  and,  indeed,  in  re- 
ference to  them  as  well  as  to  other  maladies,  the  reader  should 
consult  those  books  which  are  specially  devoted  to  the  subject. 
All  that  can  here  be  done  is  to  indicate  the  most  simple  treat- 
ment, preventive  as  well  as  curative. 

The  cause  of  the  presence  of  worms  is  very  mysterious, 
but  of  late  many  discoveries  have  been  made,  which  tend  to 
show  that  though  only  a  limited  niunber  of  species  are  found 
in  the  dog,  they  are  produced  from  the  ova  of  a  greater 
variety  of  parasites  infesting  the  sheep,  the  rabbit,  and  other 
animals  upon  the  flesh  of  which  the  dog  is  fed.  Hence  it 
becomes  doubly  important  that  precautions  should  be  taken 
against  the  introduction  into  the  stomach  of  any  flesh, 
paunch,  trotters,  <kc.,  without  boiling,  which  will  destroy  the 
life  of  these  eggs,  supposing  them  to  exist.  Practically  it  has 
loDg  been  found  that  such  a  proceeding  was  necessary,  and 
butcher-fed  dogs  have  been  always  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  worms.  The  ova  deposited  in  the  bowels  of  the  dog 
are  likewise  supposed  to  be  retained  in  a  state  of  vitality  for 
months  and  even  years,  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  kennel, 
so  that  it  is  desirable  as  far  as  possible  to  destroy  them  in 
that  position,  or  to  avoid  keeping  dogs  year  after  year  in 
the  same  building.  The  latter  precaution,  however,  is  a 
most  troublesome  one,  and  few  sportsmen  will  be  inclined  to 
build  new  kennels  for  their  dogs  every  two  or  three  years. 
But  by  using  the  wash  ordered  at  page  162,  for  ticks,  the 
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doable  purpose  will  be  sex*ved  of  destroying  them  as  well  as 
the  presumed  ova  of  the  parasitical  worms.  Another  pre- 
ventive is  to  be  found  in  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
the  dog,  for  if  he  is  kept  well,  and  accustomed  to  regular 
exercise  in  fresh  air,  his  stomach  will  be  so  vigorous  and  the 
secretions  so  healthy,  that  worms  will  have  a  hard  battle  to 
maintain  their  existence.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  adoption 
of  all  these  plans,  worms  will  be  found  to  exist  in  many 
dogs,  and  then  they  must  be  removed,  or  the  health  will  be 
found  to  suffer  in  the  course  of  time. 

Whatevtr  remedy  is  used  to  destroy  worms,  it  must  be 
of  an  irritating  nature,  and  those  drugs  which  are  fatal  to 
the  parasite  cannot  but  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the 
animal  on  which  it  preys.  The  choice  is  therefore  to  be 
made  of  the  remedy  which  is  least  so,  and  this  is  found  to  be 
the  areca  nut.  There  are  also  several  advantages  peculiar  to 
this  remedy,  such  as  the  absence  of  any  disagreeable  taste, 
and  its  cheapness.  But  although  the  areca  nut  may  be  given 
without  any  risk  worth  consideration,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wholly  innocuous,  as  I  have  known  it  produce  very  severe 
symptoms  in  one  or  two  instances ;  but  as  these  were  the  only 
ones  out  of  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  in  which  it  has  been 
given,  the  drug  may  be  said  to  be  a  safe  one.  Powdered  glass 
is  equally  innocent^  but  then  it  is  not  nearly  so  effective,  and 
it  may,  I  think,  be  discarded  from  use  on  that  account. 
Turpentine  and  kousso  for  tape-worm,  and  Indian  pink  for 
round-worm,  are  the  most  potent  remedies  for  these  varieties, 
but  they  are  far  from  safe,  and  must  be  given  with  caution 
in  all  cases.  The  dose  for  a  pointer,  setter,  or  large  spaniel 
in  each  case  is  as  follows : — Take  of  powdei^ed  areca  nut  two 
drachms;  mix  with  some  thick  broth,  and  give  it  directly 
a^ter  mixture  to  a  fasting  dog.  In  six  hours  follow  it  up 
with  a  dose  of  oil — Take  of  kousso  two  drachms  to  three 
drachms,  boiling  water  half  a  pint;  mix,  and  when  nearly 
cold,  add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon ;  then  drench  the  dog  after 
twenty-four  hours*  fasting.  Follow  this  up  also  with  oil. — 
Take  of  spirit  of  turpentine  two  drachms  to  four  dmchms; 
tie  it  up  in  apiece  of  bladder,  and  give  as  a  bolus.  Four  hours 
afterwards,  let  the  dog  have  half  a  pint  of  broth,  in  which 
is  stirred  up  a  tablespoonful  of  castor-oiL — Take  of  Indian 
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pink  two  drachms,  boiling  water  four  onnces ;  mix,  and  let 
it  stand  till  cold,  then  pour  off  the  infusion,  and  give  as  a 
drench. 

PREPARATION  FOB  WORK. 

UrUU  the  shooting  season  the  dogs  are  too  apt  to  be 
neglected,  and  are  often  left  in  kennel  for  weeks  and  even 
months  at  a  time.  When  this  is  allowed  they  become  fat, 
inside  and  out,  and  they  are  not  able  to  work  for  want  of 
muscular  power  and  wind,  as  well  as  from  the  tenderness  to 
which  the  feet  are  subject.  Without  constant  use  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  become  inefficient,  and  this  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  muscular  system.  The  shooter  is 
well  aware  of  this  fact,  as  exhibited  in  his  own  person,  and 
yet  he  will  often  ignore  it  as  concerns  the  inmates  of  his 
kennel.  He  should  remember  that  the  pointer  travels  over 
six  times  the  ground  which  he  does,  and  at  a  fast  pace, 
instead  of  a  walk.  But  the  experienced  sportsman  is  well 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  preparation  in  the  case  of  his  dogs,  and 
for  at  least  a  month  before  they  will  be  wanted  he  sends  them 
to  exercise  daily.  Even  this  time  is  not  long  enough  if  they 
have  been  confined  throughout  the  summer,  for  though  their 
muscles  and  wind  may  be  got  right  in  that  time,  their  feet 
will  not  be  sufficiently  hardened.  It  is  in  this  part  that 
dogs  generally  fldl,  and  to  keep  them  hard  and  tough 
throughout  the  month  of  September,  in  a  dry  season,  they 
must  have  been  regularly  inured  to  the  road  by  a  good  run 
on  it  once  a  week,  at  least,  all  through  the  summer.  The 
homy  matter  which  covers  the  pads  inevitably  wears  away  in 
work,  and  if  it  is  not  rapidly  formed  again,  the  foot  becomes 
tender  and  the  dog  is  lamed.  A  habit  of  quick  gi'owth  in 
this  part  is  therefore  essential,  and  this  is  produced  by  con- 
stant friction.  Some  dogs  naturally  have  thin  soles,  but 
even  these  may  be  made  thicker  by  use ;  while  the  strong, 
homy  pad  may  be  rendered  perfectly  invulnerable.  Let 
every  shooter  see  that  these  precautions  are  used,  and  he 
will  not  suffer  from  the  disappointments  which  are  so  fre- 
quent, owing  to  their  neglect.  Many  a  mistake  is  caused  by 
want  of  condition,  and  not  from  want  of  nose,  for  a  blown 
and  exhausted  animal  is  not  in  possession  of  the  sense  of 
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FoirUers  cmd  setters,  ds  to^  as  spaniels^  often  come  home 
in  a  state  of  great  exhanstion,  partly  caused  by  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet.  In  this  state  they  are  very  liable  to  conges- 
tion of  some  internal  organ,  and  great  niunbers  every  year 
die  of  ''the  yellows''  in  consequence.  When  a  valuable 
animal  is  in  this  state,  with  cold  legs,  ears,  and  feet,  a  dry 
nose,  and  a  look  of  exhaustion,  he  should  be  put  into  a  warm 
bath  and  kept  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Just  before 
immersion  in  it,  if  he  is  in  a  very  low  state,  give  him  a  little 
spirit  and  water  as  a  drench,  and  after  he  comes  out  rub  him 
dry,  finishing  up  with  a  glass  of  spirit  (whisky  or  bituidy), 
rubbed  into  his  back  and  sides.  Then  feed,  or  if  ^e  dog  refuses 
this,  drench  him  with  a  teacupful  of  good  broth,  or  of  gruel 
with  a  little  brandy  in  it.  Afterwards  let  him  be  put  by 
himself  in  a  moderately  warm  stable  or  kennel,  with  plenty 
of  clean  straw  in  which  he  can  roll  himsel£  Should  these 
measures  not  be  sufficient,  recourse  must  be  had  to  ve- 
terinary assistance. 

WTien  sore  feet  are  produced  by  neglect  of  preparation,  they 
should  be  soaked  in  hot  water  by  pl£u;ing  the  dog  up  to  his 
knees  in  a  tub,  or  a  couple  of  pans  if  a  tub  large  enough  to 
hold  all  four  is  not  at  hand.  A  tablespoonful  of  salt  and 
powdered  alum  may  be  added  to  the  water  with  advantage, 
unless  the  pads  are  absolutely  raw,  when  they  are  better 
omitted.  After  taking  the  feet  out,  dry  them  thoroughly 
with  a  cloth,  and  then  dress  them  with  tar  ointment. 
Apply  a  little  of  this  every  six  hours,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  tenderness  will  disappear ;  but  it  takes  a  long  time,  if  the 
dog  has  not  been  used  to  haid  ground,  before  the  homy  sole 
is  restored  in  sufficient  thickness  to  bear  work. 
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GUKKERY   IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AS  APPUCABLE  TO 

SPOBTINO  PURPOSES. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  npon 
the  history  of  projectiles  from  the  earliest  times,  a  subject 
which  interests  greatly  the  mechanic  and  the  antiquary,  but 
is  not  always  approved  of  by  the  sportsman.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  great  guns,  which 
are  used  only  in  war,  or  upon  military  small  arms,  those  with 
which  the  sportsman  operates  being  called  "  bird  guns"  in 
the  trade,  in  contradistinction  to  ''  small  arms,**  which  is  a 
military  term.  The  principle  is,  however,  in  all  cases  the 
lame,  Uiat  is  to  say,  a  sudden  impulse  is  given  to  a  body 
previously  at  rest,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  it  forcibly  in 
tbe  direction  of  the  object  which  is  to  be  struck.  In  the  arrow 
•ad  the  bird-bolt  used  with  the  bow  or  crossbow,  this  im- 
18  communicated  by  the  string  on  its  release  from  a 
whidi  has  held  it  behind  the  arrow  or  bolt  until  it  is 
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let  go.  The  string  itself,  Howeyei^  is  only  the  passive  agenl^ 
the  active  power  residing  in  the  bow.  This  has  an  elastie 
property  inherent  to  it  by  which  it  strives  to  resume  its 
original  position  when  it  has  been  drawn  from  it.  So  again 
in  the  air-gun,  ordinary  atmospheric  air  is  compressed  by  a 
pomp,  and  its  elastic  property  induces  its  expansion  when 
the  pressure  is  taken  offl  In  both  these  cases,  then,  we  have 
a  previous  compression  of  an  elastic  agent,  the  release  of 
which  causes  an  impulse  to  be  given  to  ^e  projectile  in  front 
of  it  In  gunnery,  however,  the  elastic  agent  is  ncUumlly 
compressed  into  a  small  space,  and  when  confined  in  a 
chamber  open  in  one  direction  only,  and  made  to  expand  by 
ignition,  its  elastic  power  is  so  great  as  to  give  a  far  greater 
impulse  to  any  body  impeding  its  expansion,  than  either  the 
bow  or  compressed  air.  In  the  present  century,  therefore, 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  natural  agent,  and  whether  in  the 
shape  of  gunpowder,  guncotton,  or  any  other  still  more  active 
material,  in  all  cases  there  is  an  extraordinary  impulse  com- 
municated to  some  projectile  which  is  placed  between  one  or 
other  of  these,  and  the  only  passage  by  which  the  elastic  gas 
resulting  from  the  explosion  can  escape. 

The  conditions  at  present  essential  to  our  branch  of  gunnery 
are,  first,  the  existence  of  a  tube  of  iron  capable  of  being 
closed  at  one  end,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  opening  for 
firing  its  contents.  Within  this  and  at  the  closed  end  is  a 
charge  of  some  explosive  matter,  which  may  be  either  gun- 
powder or  guncotton,  or  any  other  agent,  provided  that  it 
will  suddenly  expand  to  a  sufficient  extent  when  fired  by 
contact  with  a  burning  substance.  Between  this  and  the 
muzzle  is  the  projectile,  which  may  consist  of  one  mass  of 
lead  or  of  many  smaller  ones  (in  the  latter  case  being  called 
shot),  which  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  the  powder  or  cotton 
is  dnven  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  tube,  with  a 
tendency  to  fall  to  the  earth  as  it  progresses,  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  gravitation. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  MODERN  GUNS  AND  RIFLES. 

All  guns,  therefore,  consist  of  a  tube  more  or  less  cylindro- 
conoidal,  closed  at  one  end,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
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firing^hole,  and  either  smooth  in  the  interior,  -or  if  great 
aocoraey  is  required,  wlien  intended  to  be  used  with  ball, 
grooved  in  a  spiral  direction.  Here^  then,  we  have  one 
great  sabdiyision  into  smooth  bores  and  rifles,  the  former 
being  need  with  shot  or  ball,  while  the  latter  is  intended  for 
ball  only.  But  in  addition  to  this  subdivision,  we  have  also 
another  most  important  one,  and  gradually  becoming  more  so 
every  year.  This  consists  in  the  method  of  putting  in  the 
ehaxge,  which  may  be  either  at  the  munle^  and  the  guns  are 
then  OEdled  muzzle-loaders,  or  at  the  breech,  when  they  are 
denominated  breech-loaders. 

SHOT^CFUVS  CONSIST  OF  A  TUBE  KOBE  OB  USBS  OTLIHDBO- 
GONOIOAI^  CLOSED  AT  OHE  BED. 

Whatever  may  be  the  method  of  firing  vid  loading  adopted, 
every  shot-gun  is  composed  of  a  tube  of  iron«  bored  so  as  to 
represent  a  cylinder  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  but 
more  or  less  conical  in  the  remainder.  One  end  is  left  open, 
to  allow  of  the  shot  escaping  when  the  explosion  behind  it 
takes  place;  the  other  is  closed  either  by  a  plug  of  iron  being 
screwed  into  it,  as  in  the  ordinary  muzzle-loader,  or  by  some 
method  to  supply  the  place  of  this  solid  breeching,  after  the 
charge  is  introduced  at  the  breech  end.  Besides  Uie  cylinder 
or  bsurrel,  as  it  is  called,  there  is  also  a  provision  for  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  powder,  which  is  effected  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  kind  of  gun  which  is  to  be  employed. 
Lastly,  the  barrels  must  be  made  capable  of  being  handled 
quickly,  and  applied  to  the  eye  so  as  to  get  a  "  sight"  of  the 
object  against  which  they  are  to  be  directed,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  wooden  handle  called  a  "  stock**  is  provided,  so 
shaped  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  individual  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  gun  divided  into  the 
harrdf  which  is  the  essential  part,  the  lock  which  provides 
for  the  firing  of  its  charge,  and  the  stock  which  is  added  to 
attach  these  two  together,  and  also  to  allow  of  the  ad- 
justment of  the  barrel  in  a  straight  line  with  the  mark  to 
be  hit. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  last,  the  gun  used  for  sporting  purposes  was  that  known 
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as  the  flint-gon.  Thia  was  a  similar  tube  to  that  now  used,  as 
"fiir  as  its  principle  of  action  is  concerned,  with  the  exception 
that  the  charge  w&s  fired  by  means  of  a  spark  (arising  from  the 
striking  together  of  flint  and  steel),  which  fell  into  a  small 
enp  of  powder  outside  the  barrel,  but  communicating  with 
its  interior  through  a  small  canal  (the  touch-hole)  also  filled 
with  gunpowder.  B7  means  of  this  comparatively  rude 
invention,  the  sportsmen  of  that  day  were  able  to  shoot  flyings 
but  not  with  the  same  accuracy  as  at  present ;  and  the  prac- 
tice required  to  make  a  ''  good  shot"  was  ten  times  as  great 
as  with  the  percussion  gun.  The  explosion  was  much  longer 
about^  and  the  aim  was  consequently  behind  the  object,  unless 
allowance  was  made  for  the  loss  of  time,  which  would  neces- 
sarily vary  greatly  according  to  distance.  The  same  principle 
of  allowing  for  loss  of  time  is  still  required,  but  this  is  now 
BO  trifling,  that  by  aiming  at  a  hare*s  head,  the  shoulder  will 
be  struck,  and  the  same  proportion  will  hold  good  with  flying 
objects. 

BARRKTA 

TJumgh  the  barrels  of  all  guns  and  rifles  are  of  iron,  they 
are  not  all  made  in  the  same  way,  or  of  material  corresponding 
in  strength.  In  the  in&.ncy  of  the  art,  a  flat  piece,  or  some- 
times two  pieces  of  iron,  were  welded  longitucHnally  round  a 
mandril  into  a  tube,  but  in  process  of  time  it  was  discovered 
that  by  twisting  narrow  strips  of  iron  spirally  round,  and 
welding  these  together,  a  much  stronger  tube  was  produced 
with  less  metaL  This  plan  is  therefore  adopted  in  the 
present  day  in  all  the  best  guns,  and  in  rifles  where  weight 
is  objectionabl&  In  these  latter  guns,  however,  a  solid  bar 
of  steel  is  sometimes  perforated  and  grooved,  but  weight 
for  weight  it  will  not  compete  with  the  twisted  barrel. 

THE  GAUGE. 

AU  gu/ns  a/re  measured  according  to  their  diameter,  which 
is  technically  called  the  gauge  or  calibre.  There  are  two 
ways  of  estimating  this,  first  according  to  the  weight  of  a 
spherical  leaden  ball  which  will  fit  the  gauge,  and  secondly, 
according  to  the  diameter  in  decimal   parts  of  an   inch. 
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The  former  is  always  adopted  with  shot-guns  and  sporting 
rifles,  while  the  latter  is  generally  applied  to  military 
arms.  Thus  a  gun  of  12  gauge  carries  a  ball  weighing 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  avoirdupois;  a  14  gauge 
carries  one  of  fourteen  to  the  poxmd,  and  so  on.  For 
sporting  purposes,  shot-guns  are  now  generally  made  of  12 
or  14  bore ;  but  where  great  lightness  is  required,  16  or  18 
even  may  be  adopted.  These  gauges  measure  severally  in 
inches  or  parts  of  an  inch,  as  shown  in  the  opposite  table : — 
It  is  therefore  easy  for  any  one  knowing  the  gauge  of  his 
gun  or  rifle  to  get  an  approximate  idea  of  its  diameter  in 
inches;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  diameter  is  known  in 
inches,  a  sufficiently  accurate  guess  for  practical  purposes 
may  be  made  at  its  gauge,  or  in  other  wonls,  at  the  weight 
of  the  spherical  ball  which  it  will  carry.  The  diameter  of 
the  intermediate  gauges  is  not  exactly  in  proportion  to 
those  above  and  below,  as  the  scale  between  4  and  16 
does  not  descend  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  a  slightly  concave 
one.  Without  actual  measurement,  therefore,  the  precise 
diameter  in  decimal  parts  of  an  inch  cannot  be  given,  but 
for  practical  purposes  the  fractional  parts  here  introduced 
are  sufficient. 

LOCKS. 

The^r^  spring  locks  for  the  use  of  the  flint-gun  were  made 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  they  were  rude 
in  the  extreme,  and  though  they  effected  the  discharge  of 
the  gun,  they  took  their  time  to  do  it  Previously  to  this, 
the  powder  was  exploded  by  a  match,  which  would  forbid  the 
use  of  the  barrel  except  towards  sitting  objects.  The  spring 
flint-lock  was  therefore  a  considerable  step,  and  by  the  aid  of 
various  clever  inventors,  it  was  brought  to  great  perfection. 
Indeed,  so  useful  and  deadly  was  the  flint-gun  in  the  time  of 
the  Mantons,  that  they  were  long  before  they  could  be  in- 
duced to  adopt  the  next  invention,  to  which  we  are  now 
indebted  for  the  quick  shooting  which  all  our  modem  kinds 
give.  This  was  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  firing  gunpowder 
by  exploding  close  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  a  composition 
which  would  take  fire  on  being  sharply  struck  with  a  hard 
body.     From  this  circumstance  the  plan  was  called  the  per- 
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cussion  principle,  although  the  flint  equally  requires  percussion 
with  the  steel  to  elicit  the  spark  which  drops  into  the  powder 
and  ignites  it.  But  in  the  former  case  there  is  no  necessity 
for  an  external  reservoir  of  powder,  and  the  blow  of  the 
hammer  is  more  evidently  the  cause  of  the  explosion;  so  that 
though  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  principles  of 
the  two  methods,  it  is  apparently  very  considerable,  and  in 
practice  it  really  is  sa  But  whether  the  name  is  correctly 
given  or  not,  the  plan  was  introduced,  and  is  now  universally 
employed,  a  flint-gun  in  the  present  day  being  only  occa- 
sionally kept  as  a  curiosity,  and  an  order  for  one  being  as 
great  a  rarity  as  the  Koh-i-noor. 

The  Forsyth  lock,  which  was  the  first  on  the  percussion 
principle,  was  brought  out  by  its  inventor,  a  clergyman, 
resident  at  Bethelvie,  under  very  good  patronage,  and  with 
high-sounding  pretensions.  An  advertisement  announced 
to  the  world  that  a  gun  had  been  invented  which  went  off 
without  flash  or  smoke,  and  that  consequently  "  flash  in  the 
pans"  would  be  hereafter  unknown.  Now,  every  sportsman 
up  to  that  time  was  constantly  annoyed  by  these  little  acci- 
dents, and  therefore  the  novelty  was  accepted  by  all  but 
those  bigoted  to  old-fisishioned  ways,  simply  because  they 
are  old,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  plan  was  pro- 
posed soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  new  fulminating 
powders,  which  are  now  so  well  known,  and  it  was  used  by 
means  of  a  small  magazine  which  held  enough  powder  to 
effect  thirty  discharges.  But  in  practice  it  was  open  to  the 
objection  that  sometimes  the  quantity  was  too  small,  and  at 
others  the  whole  of  it  contained  in  the  magazine  exploded ; 
again,  the  tube  leading  to  the  powder  was  small  and  with  a 
sharp  angle  in  it,  so  that  missfires  were  almost  as  common  as 
with  the  old  flint  lock. 

MODES   OP  EXPLODING. 

The  InverUion  of  the  Percussion  Cap  has  been  the  greatest 
improvement  in  firearms  during  the  present  century;  for, 
though  it  is  not  outwardly  apparent,  yet  in  almost  every 
variety  of  shot-gun  or  rifle  it  is  now  employed  in  some 
shape  or  other.     Lancaster's  needle-gun,  it  is  true,  has  no 
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cap,  and  Sharp's  rifle  also  is  without  one;  but  in  each  case 
a  copper  disk  is  sabstitated  for  it,  and  as  there  is  merely  an 
alteration  of  form,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  exceptions. 
We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  in  all  cases  our  modem 
guns  are  made  so  that  the  charge  is  exploded  by  means  of  a 
cap  or  disk  containing  fulminating  powder,  and  exploded  by 
means  of  percussion.  In  this  pointy  therefore,  there  is  little 
difference  to  be  found  in  the  principle  adopted,  and  we  must 
look  further  to  discover  the  particular  element  in  which  the 
various  guns  now  in  use  differ  from  each  other.  We  find 
them  to  consist  chiefly  o^  firsts  the  original  percussion  gun, 
which  has  been  in  general  use  among  sportsmen  for  about 
forty  years;  secondly,  of  the  French  crutch  gun,  introduced 
into  Englalhd  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  but  known 
on  the  Continent  for  about  twenty  years ;  thirdly,  of  Lan- 
castei^s  additions  to  this;  and  fourUdy,  of  Needham's  needle- 
gun.  There  are  minor  points  of  difference  adopted  by  gun- 
maken  in  the  two  first  divisions ;  but  the  two  last,  being 
patented  by  their  respective  inventors,  are  each  of  one 
pattern  only.  Now,  among  all  these  four  the  barrel  is 
nearly  the  same,  and  the  charge  is  fired  by  means  of  a  per- 
cussion cap  or  disk;  but,  while  in  the  first  this  charge  is 
introduced  by  the  muzzle,  in  all  the  three  last  the  breech  is 
opened  for  its  insertion  and  then  closed  again  by  a  mecha- 
nical contrivance;  Hence,  in  the  list  of  the  various  shot- 
guns of  the  present  day,  a  distinction  is  now  made  between 
muzzle-loaders  and  breech-loaders,  and  these  must  be  sepa- 
rately examined  before  their  merits  can  be  compared,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  how  nearly  each  of  them  comes  to  the 
standard  of  efficiency  which  ia  desired.  In  order  to  ascertain 
what  that  is,  we  must  first  consider  what  are 
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It  is  found  by  experience,  as  &r  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes,  that  a  gun  can  only  be  made  to  combine  a  certain 
amount  of  strength  with  regularity  of  pattern.  By  a  par- 
ticular method  of  boring  its  cylinder,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  obtain  either  of  these  objects,  but  the  other  cannot 
be  added  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  first  in  some  degree. 
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Henoe  it  is  tHe  practice  of  our  best  maken  to  bore  their 
gnus  80  that  at  fVom  forty  to  sixty  jrards  tliej  shall  give 
Bach  a  pattern  on  the  target  as  will  prevent  the  escape  of  a 
partridge  or  gronsey  and  at  the  same  time  drive  their  shot 
with  as  mndb  force  as  possible.     These  two  points  may, 
therefore^  be  considered  as  the  two  essentials;   and,  in 
addition,  it  is  considered  desirable  to  avoid  encomb^ing 
the  sportsman  with  a  tool  which  shall  be  too  heavy  for  him 
to  carry  without  fittigne,  or,  with  one  whose  recoil  shall  be 
unpleasant  to  him  from  its  severity.     A  practical  man 
knows  that  a  heavy  gun  shoots  better  than  a  light  one,  and 
that  the  recoU  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  in  proportion  to 
the  force  with  which  the  charge  is  driven  forwards;  but  he 
also  knows  that  either  one  which  is  too  heavy,  or  which 
recoils  too  much,  even  if  its  shooting  is  very  good,  is  wholly 
useless  to  most  sportsmen.     He  therefore  endeavours  to 
make  his  guns  with  the  following  good  qualities,  which  are 
those  that  are  generally  regarded  as  the  requisites  for  a  shot- 
gun.    These  are,  first,  a  good  pattern  on  the  target  made  by 
them  at  forty  and  sixty  yards;  secondly,  as  much  force  in 
driving  the  shot  as  possible,  in  combination  with  the  first 
quality;  thirdly,  lightness  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  safety 
and  good  shooting;  and  fourthly,  the  absence  of  such  recoil 
as  is  unpleasant  to  the  shooter. 

Every  gun  may,  of  course,  be  made  clumsily  or  the  reverse, 
but  the  maker  who  does  not  turn  out  his  productions  in  a 
workmanlike  manner  must  be  rejected  on  that  accoxmt^  since 
there  is  no  excuse  for  him  in  this  respect.  All  should  be 
well  balanced  and  the  parts  accurately  fitted  together,  while 
the  mechanism  of  the  locks,  &c.,  should  be  of  the  most 
highly-finished  kind  consistent  with  the  price.  A  cheap 
gun  may  shoot  strongly  and  make  a  good  {lattem,  but  its 
parts  wUl  be  seen  to  fit  badly  and  its  locks  will  be  sure  to  be 
£iulty.  Hence  it  soon  wears  out,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
want  of  safety,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be  the  dearest 
in  the  end.  By  the  word  cheap  I  mean  the  opposite  extreme 
to  the  high  price  which  is  charged  by  our  fashionable  makers, 
and  not  the  medium  charge  made  by  our  best  provincial  gun- 
makers,  who  are  content  with  profits  which  would  not  support 
the  expensive  establishments  of  some  London  makers.    It  is 
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essential  to  the  safety  of  the  sportsman  that  he  should  select 
a  tradesman  who  has  a  character  to  lose,  and  who  is  not 
driven  hy  necessity  to  risk  the  lives  of  his  customers  by 
underselling  his  rivals.  On  this  poiat  every  man  of  any 
prudence  will  take  care  to  protect  himself;  but  if  he  will 
only  be  guided  by  the  i*ules  of  common  sense,  and  by  his 
practical  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  Ls  just  as  likely  to 
be  furnished  with  a  safe  gun,  and  a  good  shooting  one  too, 
at  one-fourth  below  the  top  price,  as  if  he  paid  that  sum  to 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  makers  of  the  day. 

The  final  boring  of  a  gun — that  is  to  say,  the  operation 
which  determines  the  exact  shape  of  its  interior,  will  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  materials  and  shape  of  its  breech, 
and  to  the  length  of  the  barrel.  None  are  made  of  a  truly 
cylindrical  shape,  and  it  is  usual  to  /'open"  or  "relieve** 
them,  or  sometimes  both  processes  are  adopted.  By  opening 
is  to  be  understood  the  formation  of  a  slight  cone  with  its 
base  at  the  breech ;  and  by  relieving,  the  production  of  a 
cone  with  its  base  at  the  muzzle.  The  exact  proportion  of 
these  parts  is,  however,  one  of  the  secrets  of  trade,  and 
almost  every  gunmaker  professes  to  have  a  plan  of  his  own, 
which  he  considers  superior  to  all  others.  The  old  flint  gun 
was  both  opened  and  relieved ;  the  detonator  is  generally  also 
slightly  opened;  but  a  considerable  degree  of  this  causes  a 
good  deal  of  recoil,  and  some  makers  only  relieve  their  guns. 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  in  the  practice 
of  boring,  and  that  in  almost  every  case  some  attention  will 
be  required  after  trial.  This  is  what  is  called  "  regulating  " 
the  gun,  and  hence  we  so  constantly  see  gunmakers  shooting 
at  an  iron  plate  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  what  is  to  be 
remedied.  If  the  gun  spreads  too  wide  it  is  relieved,  while  if 
it  has  not  driving  power  enough,  it  is  opened  till  it  performs 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trier. 

The  rifle  consists  of  an  iron  or  steel  tube  similar  in  its 
external  form  to  that  of  the  shot-gun,  but  grooved  internally 
in  a  spiral  direction,  so  as  to  make  the  ball  which  it  carries 
revolve  or  spin  around  the  long  axis  of  the  barrel  when 
continued  forwards.  These  grooves  may  be  narrow  or  wide, 
deep  or  shallow,  and  of  any  number  from  two  upwards.  In 
the  oval-bore,  as  it  is  called,  the  rifle  appears  at  first  sight  to 
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be  nmilar  to  a  smooth  bore,  but  it  really  is  merdj  a  twi 

nved  rifle  with  the  edges  of  the  grooves  rounded  o1 
I  nniieoeesaiyy  however,  here  to  go  into  the  details  < 
these  different  methods  of  grooving,  whioh  will  be  fooi 
fidlj  desoribed  in  the  Fifth  Book. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Oy  THE  ACnON  OF  GUNPOWDER  AJSID  OTHEB 
EXPLOSIVE  COMPOUNDa 

eBVUUL  BEMARKB — AOTIOV  OF  THB  POWDSE  OR  THS  PlOJSOnLB- 
MODI  OP  DETRSMUmrO  ITS  VELOCITT — SPBOUYBTrBS  —  BISISTUn 
TO  THB  MOTIOH  OP  PBOJECTILES  THROUGH  THE  AIR  —  RSCOIL - 
COMPOSITION  OP  GUHPOWDKR  AXD  GUN-COTTON,  AND  THB  MATERIA 
DBED  FOR  FIRING  THEM   IIT   PERCUSSION. 

Although  much  has  been  done  within  the  last  few  years  i 
improving  the  machiaery  by  which  bodies  are  projects 
through  the  air,  yet  little  has  been  discovered  since  the  daj 
of  Robins  and  Hutton,  in  reference  to  the  principles  npo 
which  they  act.  Indeed  many  so-called  novelties  of  18S 
and  59  are  merely  old  inventions  warmed  up,  and  this  is  moi 
especially  the  case  with  regard  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  oval  bor 
which  was  described  in  the  clearest  language  in  the  yei 
1808,  as  will  be  fully  shown  in  the  proper  place.  The  fo 
lowing  propositions  are  chiefly  taken  from  tiie  pages  of  tl 
oelebrated  Kobins,  who  is  still  accepted  as  the  highe 
anthority  on  the  subject. 

Gunpowder  token  exploded  prodwcee  a  permanently  Elaet 
Fluid, — I^  says  Bobins,  a  red-hot  iron  be  indnded  in 
receiver^  and  the  receiver  be  exhausted,  and  gunpowdi 
be  then  let  fieJl  on  the  iron,  the  powder  will  take  flre,  ai 
the  mercurial  gauge  will  sudd^y  descend  upon  the  e: 
plosion;  and  though  it  immediately  ascends  again,  yet 
wiUnever  rise  to  the  height  it  stood  at  before/  but  wi 
9#n&nue  depressed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  powd 
irhiob  was  let  fidL    Thesamefisu^  may  be  shown  when  gui 
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powder  is  fired  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  air,  as 
for  instance  in  a  glass  tube,  the  mouth  of  which  is  im- 
mersed in  water,  leaving  only  space  enough  for  the  powder*, 
at  the  top.  If  in  this  state  the  powder  is  fired  either  by 
a  burning-glass  or  by  galvanism,  it  will  be  found  to  displace 
water  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  times 
its  bulk,  and  as  soon  as  the  gas  produced  by  the  explosion 
cools  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  it  ceases  to 
contract,  and  remains  a  permanently  elastic  fluid. 

Modes  of  determining  the  Quantity  of  this  Elastic  Fluid 
produced  fronh  the  Ea^osion  of  a  given  Quomtity  of  Gun- 
powder.  —  Different  qualities  of  powder  produce  Afferent 
quantities  of  gas,  and  therefore  in  any  calculations  which 
are  made  public,  it  is  necessary  to  specify  the  powder  which 
has  been  used.  Most  of  that  sold  now  is  probably  far 
superior  to  the  powder  with  which  Bobins  made  his  experi- 
ments ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  approximate  to  the  truth  suf- 
ficiently for  our  purpose.  He  used  the  Government  powder 
of  his  day,  whidi  was,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  not  within 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  Government  powder 
of  1859.  He  says  that  "  1  drachm  of  powder  avoi^iupois, 
on  explosion,  sinks  the  mercurial  gauge  2  inches ;  and  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  standing  at  near  30  inches,  15 
drachms  avoirdupois,  or  410  grains  troy,  would  have  filled  the 
receiver  with  a  fluid  whose  elasticity  would  have  been  equal 
to  the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  same  with  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  we  breathe ;  and  the  contents  of  the  receiver 
being  about  520  cubic  inches,  it  follows  that  15  drachms  of 
powder  will  produce  520  cubic  inches  of  a  fluid  possessing  the 
same  degree  of  elasticity  with  common  air ;  whence  an  ounce 
of  powder  wiU  produce  near  555  cubic  inches  of  such  a  fluid." 

But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  density  of  this  fluid,  we  must 
consider  what  part  of  its  elasticity  at  the  time  of  this  experi- 
ment was  owing  to  the  heat  it  received  from  the  included  hot 
iron  and  the  warm  receiver,  and  this  is  estimated  by  Hobins 
at  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  which  brings  555  down  to 
444.  And  this  last  number  represents  the  cubic  inches  of 
elastic  fluid,  equal  in  density  and  elasticity  with  common  air, 
which  are  produced  from  the  explosion  of  1  ounce  of 
powder;  the  weight  of  which  quantity  of  fluid,  according  to 
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the  TUBnal  estimation  of  the  weight  of  air,  is  131  grains.  If 
the  ratio  of  the  bulk  of  the  ganpowder  to  the  bulk  of  this 
fluid  IB  wanted,  it  will  be  determined  by  knowing  that  17 
drachma  of  powder  fill  2  cubio  inches;  so  that,  proportioning 
the  one  to  the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  472  cubic  inches 
of  elastic  fluid  are  obtained  from  2  cubic  inches  of  powder. 

Bui  the  amount  of  gas  given  off  from  a  fixed  quantity  of 
powder  is  not  always  a  test  of  its  u^ty  in  throwing  pro- 
jectiles. Thus  many  explosive  powders^  such  as  fulminating 
silver  and  mercury,  generate  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
gas  and  fiir  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  gunpowder;  bat  the 
explosion  being  too  sudden,  they  have  not  so  good  an  offset 
upon  the  projectile  in  proportion  to  the  power  which  they 
exert^  and  which,  from  its  great  suddenness,  is  apt  to  burst 
the  tube  in  which  it  is  contained.  Up  to  the  present  time 
two  substances  only  have  been  found  which  combine  the 
exact  properties  required,  and  these  are  gunpowder  and  gun- 
cotton.  In  experimenting  on  different  kinds  of  gunpowder, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  relative  powers  of  each,  it  is 
found  that  the  density  of  the  air  has  no  effect  whatever,  but 
in  proportion  to  its  dryness  will  the  elastic  force  of  the  powder 
be  exerted.  This  is  very  important  to  know,  for  it  very  often 
happens  that  powder  which  has  been  used  on  a  damp  day 
with  less  effect  than  other  powder  tried  in  dry  weather,  loses 
credit,  although,  perhaps,  really  equal,  or  even  superior  to  the 
antagonistic  material.  So  also  powder  which  is  rendered 
damp  by  being  poured  down  a  foul  barrel  is  weakened  greatly 
in  its  effects;  and  here  again  is  another  element  which  must 
be  taken  into  the  account.  In  all  trials  of  gunpowder,  there- 
fore, dry  days  should  be  selected. 

ACTION   OF  THE  POWDER  OK  THE  PROJECTILE. 

The  action  qftlie  powder  on  tlie  projectile  ceases  as  soon  a^ 
the  latter  escapes  from  the  barrel.  This  fact  is  capable  of 
demonstration  mathematically;  but  as  it  is  not  disputed,  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  calculation.  But  there  is  another  theory 
propounded  by  Bobins  on  this  subject  which  demands  a  little 
consideration,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  most 
other  writers,  and  was  subsequently  modified  by  himself.  He 
aastotSy  in  his  earlier  writings,  dkat  all  the  powder  in  the 
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eha/rge  is  fired  and  converted  into  cm  elastic  fluids  before  tfie 
bulled  (or  charge  of  shot)  is  sensibly  moved  from  its  place. 
This  proposition  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  as  follows: — 
"  It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  the  proof  of  this  position 
to  observe  the  prodigious  compression  of  the  flame  in  the 
chamber  of  the  piece.   Those  who  will  attend  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  to  the  easy  passage  of  the  flame  through  the 
intervals  of  the  grains,  may  soon  satisfy  themselves  that  no 
one  grain  contained  in  that  chamber  can  continue  for  any 
time  uninflamed  when  thus  surrounded  and  violently  pressed 
by  so  active  a  fire.     However,  not  to  rely  on  a  mere  specu* 
lation  on  a  point  of  so  much  consequence,  I  considered  that 
if  part  only  of  the  powder  is  fired,  and  that  successively,  then 
by  laying  a  greater  weight  before  the  charge  (suppose  two  or 
three  bullets  instead  of  one),  a  greater  quantity  of  powder 
would  necessarily  be  fired,  since  a  heavier  weight  would  be  a 
longer  time  in  passing  through  the  barrel.  Whence  it  should 
follow  that  two  or  three  bullets  would  be  impelled  by  a  much 
greater  force  than  one  only.    But  the  contraiy  of  this  appears 
by  experiment,  for  firing  one,  two,  and  three  bullets  laid 
contiguous  to  each  other,  with  the  same  charge  respectively, 
I  have  found  (by  a  method  to  be  mentioned  hereafter)  that 
their  velocities  were  not  much  diflerent  from  the  reciprocal 
of  the  subduplicate  of  their  quantities  of  matter ;  that  is,  if 
a  given  charge  will  communicate  to  one  bullet  a  velocity  of 
1700  feet  in  1",  the  same  charge  would  communicate  to  two 
bullets  a  velocity  from  1250  to  1300  feet  in  1",  and  to  three 
bullets  a  velocity  from  1050  to  1100  feet  in  1".    From  hence 
it  appears  that,  whether  the  piece  be  loaded  with  a  greater  or 
less  weight  of  bullet,  the  action  of  the  powder  is  nearly  the 
same,  since  all  matliematicians  know  that,  if  bodies  containing 
diflerent  quantities  of  matter  are  successively  impelled  through 
the  same  space  by  the  same  power,  acting  with  a  determined 
force  at  each  point  of  that  space,  then  the  velocities  given  to 
those  different  bodies  will  be  reciprocally  on  the  subduplicate 
ratio  of  their  quantities  of  matter.     The  excess  of  the  velo- 
cities of  the  two  and  three  bullets  above  what  they  should 
have  been  by  this  rule  (namely,  1200  and  980  each  in  1"), 
does  doubtless  arise  from  the  flame,  which,  escaping  by  the 
side  of  the  first  bullet,  acts  on  the  surface  of  the  second  and 
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third.  Now,  tliiB  ezoeas  has  in  mukj  ezperimentB  been  im-- 
peroeptdble,  and  the  yelodtiies  have  been  xedprooallj  on  the 
sabduplicate  nttioa  of  the  number  of  bnlletB  to  sufficient 
ezaotnesB;  and  where  this  error  has  been  the  greater,  it  baa 
never  arisen  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole;  but  if  the 
common  opinion  was  true,  that  a  small  part  only  of  the 
powder  fires  at  firsts  and  other  parts  of  it  suooessiyelj,  as  the 
bullet  passes  through  the  barrel,  and  that  a  considerable  part 
of  it  is  ofben  blown  out  of  the  piece  without  firing  at  all; 
then  the  yelodtj  which  three  bullets  reoeiTed  firom  the 
explosion  ought  to  have  been  much  greater  than  we  have 
ever  found  it  to  be,  since  the  time  of  the  passage  of  three 
bullets  through  the  barrel  being  nearij  double  the  time  in 
which  one  passes^  it  should  happen,  according  to  this  vulgar 
supposition,  that  in  a  double  time  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  the  powder  should  be  fired,  and  consequently  a  greater 
force  should  have  been  produced,  than  what  acted  on  the 
single  bullet  only,  contrary  to  all  our  experimeuts.  But 
further,  the  truth  of  the  second  postulate  will  be  more  fully 
evinced  when  it  shall  appear,  as  it  will  hereafter,  that  the 
rules  founded  on  this  supposition  ascertain  the  velocities  of 
bullets  impelled  by  powder  to  the  same  exactness  when  they 
are  acted  on  through  a  barrel  of  four  inches  in  length  only, 
as  when  they  are  discharged  from  one  of  four  feet" — ^Bobins's 
J^ew  Principles  of  Gunnery,  pp.  80-82. 

Now  all  the  facts  here  adduced  may,  and  I  believe  are, 
correctly  stated,  and  yet  they  do  not  prove  the  proposition 
with  which  this  ingenious  author  sets  out.  Moreover,  the 
difference  which  he  explains  by  supposing  that  the  flame 
escapes  by  the  side  of  the  first  bullet^  may  &t  more  readily 
be  understood  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  increased  time 
which  the  powder  is  allowed  for  explosion.  The  counter 
argument  may  more  readily  be  supported  by  extending  the 
charge  of  powder,  by  loading  a  small  tube  several  inches  in 
length  with  it,  when  the  grains  in  front  are  evidently  blown 
out  in  an  entire  state,  proving  that  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  instantaneous  explosion  does  not  go.  All  that  Bobins 
shows  by  this  experiment  is,  that  the  charge  of  powder 
which  he  used  bums  entirely  before  the  one  ball  leaves  the 
muzzle;  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  it  can  do  no  more  if  one  or 
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even  two  other  balls  are  added.  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, in  accordance  with  the  experimente  made  \>j  a  oora- 
mittc«  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1742,  that  Bobina  was  wrong 
in  his  theory  on  this  point  j  and  not  only  is  it  shown  that 
the  combustion  of  all  the  grains  in  a  charge  of  powder  is 
not  simultaneons,  bnt  it  is  pretty  well  ascert^ed  that 
coarse-grained  powder  bnrna  more  slowly  than  fine,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  preferred  for  mining  charges.  Indeed,  bo 
satisfied  are  practical  miners  of  the  importance  of  slow  com- 
bustion, that  they  mix  sawdust  with  their  powder,  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  prodncing  it.  In  the  old  flint  gun  combustion 
was  too  slow,  and  for  that  reason  very  fine  powder  answered 
the  beat ;  but  in  detonators  a  coarser  grain  is  preferred,  and 
in  needle-guns,  or  in  those  cartridges  when  the  cap  itself  is 
introduced  into  the  charge  of  powder,  a  coarser  grain  still 
is  adopted.  By  the  use  trf  coarse  powder,  also,  the  pro- 
jectile in  front  of  it  being  more  gradually  moved,  the  recoil 
is  diminished,  and  thereby  a  larger  quantity  can  be  used 
with  comfort  to  the  shooter  and  safety  to  his  barrels. 

HODE  OF  DrrERHiNraa  the  velocity  or  the  PRojecriLR 
In  order  to  determine  the  vdodty  with  which  a  ball  moves 

at  any  distance  from  the  piece,  a  simple  plan,  now  commonly 

known  as  the  ballistic  pendulum,  was 

invented   by  Bobins,  and  has  never 

yet  been  improved  upon,  though,  from 

the  difficulty  of  hitting  its  centre,  it 

can  only  be  used  at  short  ranges.     A. 

square  plate  of  iron  &oed  witli  wood 

(Fig.  7,  a)  is  suspended  like  a  pen- 
dulum from   a    tnpod ;  and   to   the 

lower  part  of  two  of  the  legs  of  this 

a  cross  bar    (6)   is  attached.     Then 

fixing  a  piece  of  tape  to  the  lower 

edge  of  the  pendulurn,  and  letting  it 

slide  through  a  notch  in  a  brass  plate 

fixed  upon  the  cross  bar,  the  extent  to 

which  the  pendulum,  when  struck  by 

the  baU,  diuws  the  tajte,   shows  the 

force  of  the   blow,   and   the  velocity 
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with  which  the  ball  has  travelled.  As  Bobina  remarka^ 
*'  This  instniment  thus  fitted,  if  the  weight  of  the  pendalmn 
be  known,  and  likewise  the  respective  distances  of  its  centre 
of  gravity,  and  of  its  centre  of  oscillation  from  its  axis  of 
suspension,  it  will  thence  be  known  what  motion  will  be 
communicated  to  this  pendulum  bj  the  percussion  of  a  body 
of  a  known  weighty  moving  with  a  known  degree  of  celerity, 
and  striking  it  at  a  given  point ;  that  ia^  if  the  pendulum  be 
supposed  at  rest  before  the  percussion,  it  will  be  known  what 
vibration  it  ought  to  make  in  consequence  of  such  a  de- 
termined blow;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pendulum, 
being  at  rest^  is  struck  by  a  body  of  a  known  weighty  and 
the  vibration  which  the  pendulum  makes  after  the  blow  is 
known,  the  velocity  of  the  striking  body  may  from  thence 
be  determined.  .  .  .  The  computation  by  which  the  velocity 
of  the  ball  is  determined  from  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum 
after  the  stroke  requires  a  more  particular  explication  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  we  will  exhibit,  aa  an  example,  the  pen- 
dulum made  use  of  by  us  in  some  of  our  experiments.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  pendulum  was  561bs.  3oz. ;  its  centre 
of  gravity  was  52  inches  distant  from  its  axb  of  sus- 
pension, and  200  of  its  small  swings  were  performed  in  the 
time  of  253  seconds;  whence  its  centre  of  oscillation  is 
62 §  inches  distant  from  that  axis.  In  the  compound  ratio 
of  66  to  62|  and  66  to  52,  take  the  quantity  of  matter  of 
the  pendulum  to  a  fourth  quantity,  which  will  be  421bs.  joz: 
Now  geometers  will  know  that,  if  the  blow  be  struck  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  (a),  the  pendulum  will  resent  the  stroke, 
as  if  this  last  quantity  of  matter  only  (421bs.  joz.)  was  con- 
centrated in  that  point,  and  the  rest  of  the  pendulum  was 
taken  away;  whence,  supposing  the  weight  of  the  bullet 
impinging  on  that  point  to  be  the  twelfth  of  a  pound,  or 
the  -^'f  of  this  quantity  of  matter  nearly,  the  velocity  of 
the  point  of  oscillation  after  the  stroke  will,  by  the  laws 
obaerved  in  the  congress  of  such  bodies  as  rebound  not  from 
each  othei*,  be  the  -^^  of  the  velocity  the  bullet  moved 
with  before  the  stroke  ;  whence  the  velocity  of  this  point  of 
oscillation  being  ascertained,  that,  multiplied  by  505,  will 
give  the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  impinged. 

*^  But  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  oscillation  after  the 
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stroke  is  easily  deduced  from  the  chord  of  the  arch,  through 
which  it  ascends  by  the  blow ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  pro- 
position, that  all  pendulous  bodies  ascend  to  the  same  height 
by  their  vibratoiy  motion,  as  they  would  do  if  they  were 
projected  directly  upwards  from  their  lowest  point  with  the 
same  velocity  they  have  in  that  point;  wherefore,  if  the 
versed  sine  of  the  ascending  arch  be  foimd  (which  is  easily 
determined,  from  the  chord  and  radius  being  g^ven),  this 
versed  sine  is  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  a  body 
projected  upwards  with  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  oscil- 
lation would  arise;  and  consequently  what  that  velocity  is 
can  be  easily  computed  by  the  common  theory  of  &JUng 
bodies. 

"To  determine  the  velocity  with  which  the  bullet  im- 
pinged on  the  centre  of  the  wood,  when  the  chord  of  the 
arch  described  by  the  ascent  of  the  pendulum,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blow,  was  17;|;  inches  as  measured  on  the 
ribbon,  no  more  is  necessary  than  to  multiply  3^  by  505, 
and  the  resulting  number  (1641)  will  be  the  feet  which  the 
bullet  would  describe  in  1"  if  it  moved  with  the  velocity 
it  had  at  the  moment  of  its  percussion.  The  velocity 
of  the  foot  of  the  pendulum  on  which  the  bullet  struck  is 
determined  to  be  3 J  feet  in  1"  by  the  following  calcula- 
tion : — The  distance  of  the  ribbon  from  the  axis  of  sus- 
pension being  71-|^  inches,  reduce  17^  in  the  ratio  of  71|  to 
66;  the  resulting  number,  which  is  nearly  16  inches,  will 
be  the  chord  of  the  arch  through  which  the  centre  of  the 
plate  ascended  after  the  strike :  now,  the  versed  sine  of  an 
arch  whose  chord  is  16  inches  and  its  radius  66  inches,  is 
1  "93939;  and  the  velocity  which  would  carry  a  body  to 
this  height^  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  what  a  body  would 
acquire  by  descending  through  this  space,  is  nearly  that  of 
3i  feet  in  1"." 

Velocitr/,  or  its  equivalent,  penetration^  is  measured  by 
English  military  authorities  in  a  much  more  practical 
manner,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  a  way  which  is  open  to 
serious  objections,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown.  Their  machine 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  twenty  elm  planks  half  an  inch 
thick,  with  an  inch  between  them.  These  are  made  to  slide 
into  the  grooves  of  a  metal  frame,  and  after  being  soaked  in 
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wkter,  the  rifles  to  be  tried  are  fiied  at  tlum  from  a  diatenoe 
nsoallj  of  200  jarda,  the  penetration  beii^  eetimatad  bf  tita 
number  of  plai^  pierced.  Three  ronoda  we  fired  firam  e«oh 
nOa,  and  the  HTeTage  of  the  three  shots  is  t*keii  to  be  the 

SetmtiDg  power  of  that  partionlar  rifle.  The  force  of  dif- 
nt  kin£  of  gunpowder  is  estimated  in  the  same  way,  using 
one  rifle  and  iriinilni-  bollets  and  ohai^es  of  ]M>wder.  Hie 
machine  for  private  parpaeei  may  be  made  entirelj  of  wood, 
and  is  tiiea  within  the  reach  c^  erety  sportsman;  but  the 
elm  boards  of  course  require  constant  renewal  as  they  are 
shot  to  piecea.  In  trying  tiieae  axpoimenta,  the  result  shonld 
be  reoorded  in  a  tabiilar  form,  as  follows: — 


— 

— 

' 

. 

' 

S 

« 

' 

.,...u» 

u... 

pp. 

!  1 

Aoj.Sth. 

ISSB, 
an«  clear 

^ 

PrilehMtUll. 

1 

flntdtromtba     ' 

i:i 

1 

Which  will  always  (^ve  the  result  at  one  glance,  without  the 
necessity  for  a  written  description.  In  the  military  trials 
the  amount  of  perforation,  if  any,  in  the  last  board  is  also 
expressed  iu  tenths ; — tbns,  first  shot,  13'1;  second  shot,  12'1; 
third  shot,  141— average,  13'2. 


EPROUVEITKS. 


The  ohovt  art  the  moat  correct  modea  o/eetimating  the  exptoawe 
force  of  powder,  bnt  the  former  is  seldom  nsed,  on  account  of 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  calculations  required,  and  of 
the  neoessity  for  the  impingement    of  the  ball  upon  the 
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proper  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pendulum.  In  common  prac- 
tice various  contrivances,  called  eprouvettes,  are  employed. 
One  of  these  consists  of  a  small  pistol  with  the  muzzle  closed 
by  a  valve,  acted  on  by  a  spring.  This  valve  is  in  con- 
nexion with  a  ratchet-wheely  which  marks  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  opened  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  but  the 
spring  varying  in  strength,  the  test  is  imperfect.  The  ordi- 
nary plan  adopted  by  large  sellers  and  purchasers  is  to  load 
a  snudl  mortar  with  a  g^ven  weight  of  powder,  and  then  a 
ball,  being  accurately  ground  to  fit  it,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  powder  will  be  the  distance  to  which  the 
ball  is  thrown.  The  eprouveUe  of  the  French  Government 
is  a  small  mortar  capable  of  containing  three  ounces  of 
powder,  and  this  is  expected  to  throw  a  copper  ball  of  sixty 
pounds  weight  300  feet.  Sometimes  the  amount  of  recoil  is 
made  the  test,  and  then  a  little  mortar  is  suspended  and 
loaded  with  ball,  when  the  extent  of  the  arc  of  the  circle 
which  it  describes  marks  the  strength  of  the  powder. 

BESISTANCE  TO  THE  MOTION  OF  PROJECTILES  THROUGH 

THE  AIR. 

In  a  stale  of  rest  the  air  offers  considerable  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  balls  and  shot  through  it,  and  when  moving 
in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  course  of  either,  it  is 
still  more  perceptible.  It  is  calculated  that  this  resistance 
increases  nearly  in  a  duplicate  proportion  to  the  velocity  of 
the  resisted  body;  that  is,  it  is  four  times  as  much  when 
the  resisted  body  moves  with  twice  the  velocity;  nine  times 
as  much  when  it  moves  with  three  times  the  velocity,  and 
so  on.  In  addition  to  this  resistance  there  is  also  the  force 
of  gravity  constantly  tending  to  bring  the  body  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth. 

ON  RECOIL. 

The  expansion  o/gunpotoder  when  converted  into  gas  being 
in  all  directions,  it  follows  that  at  the  moment  of  firing  a 
blow  is  given  to  the  breech  end  of  the  gun  equal  to  that  on 
the  projectile  which  is  to  be  moved.  In  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  moving  the  charge  up  the  barrel  will  this  force 
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be  continuously  exerted,  so  that  a  large  charge  of  powder 
exploded,  with  a  light  ballet  in  front  of  it,  will  exert  less 
force  upon  the  breech  end  of  the  gun,  than  a  smaller  charge 
of  powder  used  to  move  a  larger  and  heayier  balL  So,  also, 
the  recoil  yaries  with  the  same  charge  when  the  barrel  is 
held  horizontally,  and  when  the  muzzle  is  raised  or  depressed, 
being  increased  in  the  former  position  and  diminished  in 
the  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravity.  In  shoot- 
ing from  the  shoulder,  the  recoil  is  apparently  increased  still 
more  than  is  really  the  case  when  the  muzzle  is  pointed 
directly  upwards,  because  the  body  cannot  yield  as  it  can  do 
when  the  butt  of  the  gun  is  held  against  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  arm  in  a  horizontal  position.  Again,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  whole  piece  will  the  recoil  be 
affected,  because  a  force  which  will  move  a  body  six  pounds 
in  weight  readily  enough  will  not  have  the  same  effect  on 
one  of  nine  pounds  or  more,  having,  in  the  language  of 
science,  to  overcome  a  greater  degree  of  vis  inertia.  Hold  a 
heavy  piece  of  wood  or  iron  in  the  hand  and  a  severe  blow 
on  it  will  not  be  felt,  while  the  same,  or  even  a  much  less 
force  on  a  much  lighter  piece  would  occasion  considerable 
punishment.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  all  those  who  have 
had  any  experience  with  guns;  and  hence  it  has  been  con- 
sidered necessary,  independently  of  the  question  of  safety,  to 
have  all  guns  macie  of  sufficient  weight  to  give  the  rw  inertia 
required.  It  will  be  found  that  in  proportion  to  the  resis- 
tance offered  by  the  shot  or  ball,  and  to  the  weight  of  the 
whole  gun,  and  more  especially  at  the  breech,  will  be  the  recoil, 
but  the  former  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  weight  alone,  being 
affected  by  the  friction  between  it  and  the  barrel.  A  highly 
polished  surface  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  it,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  a  rough  one  increases  it.  So,  also,  if  the  charge 
has  to  be  driven  through  a  smaller  opening,  as  in  barrels 
opened  behind,  the  resistance  is  increased.  Again,  an  ounce 
of  lead  causes  a  much  greater  amount  of  friction  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  pellets  into  which  it  is  divided,  a  single 
iq>herical  ball  producing  the  least,  and  dust-shot  the  most 
friction  of  alL  On  this  subject  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
give  in  exienso,  as  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  a  most 
vfatimnting  letter,  by  Mr.  Boucher,  which  appeared  in  the 
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JFidd  on  the  5th.  of  June,  1858,  in  support  of  some  previous 
statements  of  opinion  made  bj  me  on  the  same  side  of  the 
argument.     He  says : — 

''Being  one  of  those  who  deny  that  great  recoil  in 
the  gun  is  any  test  whatever  of  great  velocity  in  the  shot, 
I  beg  to  offer  a  few  practical  remarks  in  support  of  my 
opinion,  drawn  partly  from  lectures  delivered  by  me  at 
the  United  Service  Institution  previous  to  the  report  of 
your  gun  trials. 

"  In  transcribing  these  remarks,  I  have  little  hope  of  being 
able  to  change  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  wedded  to 
other  principles ;  buj,  as  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  seems 
to  me  to  be  misunderstood,  or  rather  misapplied,  by  many 
with  respect  to  fire-arms,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  induce  the 
unbiassed  to  re-examine  the  subject,  and  judge  for  them- 
Helves.  I  trust  also  to  be  able  to  show  that  my  opinion  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  your  idea  of  a  model  gnn 
(Fieldf  April  17) — namely,  that  'it  is  one  with  which  the 
greatest  execution  can  be  done  upon  the  object  shot  at, 
without  such  a  severe  recoil  as  to  make  its  use  disagreeable 
to  the  sportsman.' 

"  *  Gunpowder,  when  ignited,'  says  a  high  authority,  *  ex- 
pands with  equal  forces  in  every  direction,  and,  consequently, 
it  acts  equally  on  the  bottom  of  the  bore  and  upon  the  ball 
during  the  passage  of  the  latter  along  the  cylinder,  supposing 
it  to  fit  tightly.  Hence,  neglecting  the  allowance  which 
should  be  made  for  the  frictions  of  the  ball  and  the  gun- 
carriage,  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  will  be  to  that  of  the  shot 
inversely  as  the  weight  of  the  gun  to  that  of  the  shot  Thus, 
supposing  the  initial  velocity  of  a  241b.  shot  to  be  1600  feet 
per  second,  and  the  weight  of  the  gun  with  its  carriage  to  be 
57*7  cwt.,  or  64621bs.,  we  shall  have  5*9  feet  per  second  for 
the  velocity  of  the  recoil'  *  The  proportion,'  says  another 
military  writer,  *  which  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  bears  to 
that  of  the  ball  is  inversely  as  their  weights,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  friction.' 

^  Such  is  the  formula  which  is  employed  for  computing, 
from  the  recoil,  the  velocity  of  the  shot  at  the  instant  of  its 
leaving  the  gun.  This  theory  has  been  a  recognised  doc- 
trine for  more  than  a  century.     It  is  now  spoken  of  as  an 
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Moerfcained  Act,  and  has,  conseqaentlj,  been  laid  aside  aa 
tliat  which  need  never  again  be  questioned.  It  has  become 
00  intimatelj  aaKMsiated  with  the  aeifinoe  of  gonnery,  that 
the  attempt  to  sabstitate  another  theoryy  to  aflsign  another 
law  of  force,  maj  be  deemed  by  many  the  wandering  of  an 
enratio  mind,  or  the  preBomption  of  an  igncfant  man.  Bat 
the  general  acceptance  of  a  theory  is  no  proof  that  it  is  the 
most  true  and  most  perfect  that  will  ever  be  presented ;  nor 
is  it  any  evidence  of  a  want  of  reverence  for  such  men  as 
and  Hutton,  that  we  believe  and  assert  that  no  indi- 
is  without  error  or  has  attained  the  whole  truth ;  tibat 
no  authority,  however  greats  should  tjc'termine  and  settle 
every  principle  in  philosophy. 

''The  theory  of  recoil,  as  at  present  established,  haa^  no 
doubt^  formed  the  groundwork  for  the  belief  of  many  who^ 
unfortunately,  in  making  their  calculations,  make  no  allow- 
ance whatever  for  the  friction  alluded  to  in  the  formula, 
nor  for  other  causes  of  retardation:  Military  experiments, 
which  were  carried  on  in  the  United  States  on  a  large  scale^ 
have  proved,  that '  by  increasing  the  charge  of  powder  beyond 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  shot,  the  recoil  is  increased 
in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  the  initial  velocity  of  the  shot.* 
The  results  of  experiments  with  the  gun-pendidum  have  also 
been  found  to  be  frequently  at  variance  with  those  obtained 
i&om  the  ballistic  pendulum ;  and  these  variations  I  have 
found  increased  more  and  more  as  the  distance  was  increased 
from  the  gun.  Indeed,  the  great  difficulty  of  hitting  the 
ballistic  pendulum  &irly  in  the  centre  at  long  ranges  has 
rendered  that  mode  of  carrying  on  experiments  next  to  im- 
possible. There  are,  however,  other  methods  of  conducting 
experiments,  by  which,  with  collateral  evidence,  great  addi- 
tional light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  in  question. 

"  The  cause  of  all  motion  is  the  presence  of  force  in  the 
moving  body.  The  degree  of  the  effect  is  in  proportion  to 
the  cause ;  in  other  words,  add  to,  or  take  from,  the  force  in 
action  upon  given  matter,  and  the  quantity  of  motion  is 
changed  proportionally.  A  certain  quantity  of  gunpowder 
oontains  a  certain  amount  of  force  ;  the  question  tiben  is,  how 
can  we  employ  that  force  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  bene- 
result  from  it  I    The  explosion  or  force  of  gunpowder 
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is  repuinon  among  the  atoms  when  assuming  the  form  of  air. 
The  force  of  repulsion  does  not  operate  by  a  single  impulse, 
but  through  a  repetition  of  impulses,  or  a  continued  action, 
of  which  the  effect  is  accumulated  in  the  inertia  of  matter ; 
thus,  (tU  grecU  vdocUiea  a/re  the  terminatians  of  cm  accdercUed 
motion.  As  in  every  case  of  repulsion,  two  objects  at  least 
must  be  concerned,  there  can  be  no  motion  or  cKStion 
without  a  concomitant  or  opposite  motion  or  rea>ction  ;  it  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  one  must  be  repdledjust  as  much  as 
the  other,  although  with  a  difference  of  velocity  proportioned 
to  the  difference  of  size.  The  extraordinary  action  of  gun- 
powder on  the  shot,  the  barrel,  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
stock,  although  appearing  so  sudden,  is  not  an  instantaneous 
but  a  gradual  and  therefore  accelerating  action ;  so  is  the 
recoil  or  reaction  of  the  back  part  of  the  gun.  The  action 
or  movement  of  the  charge  commences  comparatively  slowly 
at  first,  so  does  the  reaction  or  recoiL  The  action  of  the 
charge  and  gradual  increase  of  the  gas,  aU  along  the  harrd, 
is  the  caiue;  the  action  of  recoil  is  the  effect.  The  cause 
begins  with  the  first  movement  of  charge,  and  ends  with  the 
charge  leaving  the  barrel.  The  retardation  of  the  shot  in 
passing  up  the  barrel  and  the  acceleration  of  the  recoil  take 
place  within  so  short  a  time  that  it  is  not  apparent  to  our 
senses,  and,  therefore,  to  some  may  appear  momentary ;  but 
the  mind  perceives  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  a  large  ball  were  rolled  against  the  end  of  a  long 
steel  spring,  and  thrown  back  again  from  it. 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  all  great  velocities  require  con- 
tinued action  or  repeated  impulse  to  produce  them,  so  do  they 
also  to  destroy  them — the  inertia  of  motion  and  of  rest  being 
exactly  equal  The  perfection  of  machineiy  depends  much 
on  diminishing  among  the  moving  parts  the  resistance  which 
arises  from  friction.  The  explosion  of  gunpowder  being  a 
repulsion  among  the  atoms  when  assuming  the  form  of 
air,  its  greatest  efficacy  would  be  destroyed  if  the  shot 
were  prevented  by  unnecessary  friction  from  starting  gra- 
dually on  its  course  with  the  very  slightest  force  which 
first  affects  it  Even  such  apparent  trifles  as  certain  unguents 
increase,  and  others  decrease  the  friction  of  quiescence — that 
is,  increase  or  diminish  the  force  requisite  to  produce  the 
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firfi  movement.  At  this  instant  the  action  of  the  powder  ia 
comparatively  slight,  so  is  the  reaction  by  friction,  4hx,  and 
80  is  also  the  force  of  the  recoil ;  for  the  action  of  the  chai^ 
in  passing  through  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  barrel-— over- 
coming friction  and  other  causes  of  retardation — is  the  great 
cause  of  the  recoil  which  is  felt,  unless,  indeed,  the  charge  is 
improperly  jammed  down  when  loading.  This  may  be  proved 
by  cutting  off  three-fourths  of  the  barrel  and  firing  the  same 
quantity  of  powder  and  shot  from  a  recoil-rest.  It  would 
then  be  seen  that  it  is  not  the  original  repulsion  which  caused 
the  motion  that  man  uses  as  his  servant,  but  the  momentum 
grQdwiJdy  cuxumuUUed  by  such  free  and  unopposed  repulsion, 
and  the  progressive,  though  rapid,  ignition  of  all  the  particles 
of  the  powder. 

"  Of  friction  there  are  two  kinds.  The  first  is  denominated 
sliding,  and  the  second  rolling  friction.  They  are  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  though  the  former  is  much  greater  in 
amount  than  the  latter,  under  given  circumstances.  A  round 
ball  fired  from  a  smooth  bore  will  leave  the  muzzle  with 
greater  velocity  than  an  elongated  bullet  fired  from  a  rifle — 
the  calibre  of  both  and  the  charge  of  powder  being  the  same 
— but  the  recoil  of  the  smooth-bore  gun  will  be  less  than 
that  of  the  rifle,  simply  because  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  surface  of  the  round  ball,  which  has  a  rolling  motion, 
can  ever  come  in  contact  at  the  same  time  with  the  sides  of 
the  barrel.  There  is,  therefore,  less  friction,  and,  conse- 
quently, less  retardation  to  the  accumulating  speed  of  the 
round  bull  before  it  reaches  the  muzzle  :  still  action  and 
reaction  will  be  equal,  as  the  eoctra  force  which  the  bullet 
carries  with  it,  after  leaving  the  muzzle,  is  just  so  much  force 
deducted  or  taken  from  the  friction  and  recoil — the  first  beins: 
the  catLse  of  the  greater  effect  in  the  second.  This  is  easily 
proved  by  firing  both  bullets  through  a  revolving  meter  from 
a  recoil-rest.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that,  if  both  bullets 
were  fired  at  the  same  instant,  at  the  same  elevation,  the 
elongated  bullet  would  soon  overtake  the  round  one  and  pa.ss 
it,  as  the  latter, being  lighter,  would  sooner  be  retarded  by  the 
friction  and  resistance  of  the  external  air.  This  mav  also  be 
easily  proved  by  noting  the  degrees  of  elevation  necessary  to 
make  both  bullets  range  the  same  distance. 
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"  If  a  similar  round  ball  were  cast  into  smaller  shot,  say 
tliirty-two  to  the  ounce,  it  would  be  found,  by  the  revolving 
meter  and  recoil-rest,  that  the  initial  velocity  of  these  would 
be  less  than  the  single  ball,  and  the  recoil  considerably 
greater.  The  explanation  is  this :  in  consequence  of  there 
being  a  number  of  small  shot  instead  of  a  single  large  one, 
they  would  lie,  when  loaded,  in  a  cylindrical  position,  each 
shot  of  the  outer  circle  touching  the  sides  of  the  barrel ;  so 
that  in  the  aggregate  they  would  occasion  greater  friction^ 
and,  consequently,  greater  retardation  to  their  own  progress 
in  passing  up  the  barrel — ^action  and  reaction  would,  how- 
ever, still  be  equal. 

"  In  like  manner  an  equal  weight  of  No.  1,  or  eighty  pellets 
to  the  ounce,  will  leave  the  muzzle  with  a  greater  velocity  and 
less  recoil  than  No.  6,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy  pellets  to 
the  ounce ;  the  smaller  shot  approaching  nearer  (and  the 
more  so  as  it  is  smaller)  to  the  solid  form  of  an  elongated 
cylindrical  bullet ;  in  fact,  an  elongated  bullet  is  but  a  more 
considerable  number  of  particles  or  atoms  of  lead  lying  close 
together,  and,  if  of  a  cylindrical  form,  causing  greater  friction 
on  the  sides  of  the  barrel. 

"  This  closeness  of  the  pellets  and  their  tendency  to  cause 
more  or  less  friction  in  passing  up  the  barrel  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance,  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
friction,  on  pouring  an  ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces  of 
each  sort  of  shot  into  a  glass  tube  tlie  size  of  a  gnn  barrel 
— the  one  sort  to  be  poured  on  the  top  of  the  other,  with  a 
wadding  between  each  two.  A  careful  examination  of  such 
a  collection  should  teach  the  sportsman,  that  the  smaller  the 
shot  the  less  in  weight  he  should  use,  if  he  wishes  to  insure 
a  high  velocity.  By  reducing  the  quantity  he  would  also 
reduce  the  recoil. 

*'  Any  addition  to  the  usual  quantity  of  shot  will  cause  a 
greater  amount  of  friction  in  its  passage,  just  the  same  as 
adding  to  the  length  of  the  cylindrical  portion  of  a  rifle  bullet. 
Thick  tight  wadding  also  retards,  and  adds  to  the  friction  of 
the  charge.  When  the  barrel  becomes  foul  the  friction  is 
also  increased.  Cartridgas,  which  might  cjiaily  he  made  on 
an  improved  plan,  cause  moie  friction  than  loose  shot;  and 
cartridges  with  bone  dust  still  more,  though,  in  consequence 
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•of  the  shot  beiDg  longer  kept  together  in  a  mao,  the  shot 
xaages  farther.  In  fiiict^  anything  that  increases  the  fiiotiaa 
increases  also  the  recoil,  and  lessens  the  initial  yelocitj  of  the 
ishot.  The  yeiy  reprehensible  method  of  freeing  or  relieying 
ihe  bore— that  is,  making  it  somewhat  wider  toiirards  the 
breech— creates  also  a  greater  amount  of  friction,  by  retarding 
ihe  passage  of  the  shou  This  plan  was  much  patronised  at 
one  time  by  the  Americans,  but  it  has  lately,  and  Texy  pro* 
perly,  been  exploded  by  the  United  States  Croremment  as 
unscientific,  and  toor$e  than  useless.  It  would  be  difficnlt^ 
however,  to  convince  some  people  that  it  is  so :  for  many 
have  au  idea  that  an  advantage  is  gained  by  retarding  the 
«hot  until  the  gases  evolved  by  the  ignited  powder  have  time 
to  act ;  but,  as  these  gases  are  rapiSy  though  progressivelj 
evolved,  any  resistance  must  operate  injuriously,  as  the 
velocity  of  the  shot  cannot  possibly  increase  after  it  has  left 
the  muzzle.  Moreover,  if  a  cartridge  be  used,  it  must  sit  too 
«asy  in  a  freed  bore,  allowing  a  portion  of  the  gases  to  escape 
past  it,  and  mix  with  the  already  condensing  air  in  front  of 
the  charge  in  the  barrel,  causing  greater  recoil  and  retarda- 
tion to  the  shot.  If  loaded  with  loose  shot  it  must  cause 
greater  friction,  as  the  mass  of  shot  must  be  contracted  and 
lengthened  before  it  can  leave  the  muzzle,  greater  recoil  and 
diminished  velocity  being  the  result  A  barrel  so  relieved 
may  shoot  with  more  velocity  than  one  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  perfect  cylinder ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  both, 
with  all  their  accessories,  will  sliow  that  such  relief  alone  is 
not  the  time  cause  of  the  superiority. 

*'  In  firing  with  some  barrels  and  certain  charges  it  often 
happens  that  a  portion  of  the  powder  employed  is  driven  out 
in  an  unconsumed  state  ;  it  may  therefore  appear  feasible 
that  by  retaining  the  shot  a  sufficient  length  of  time  this 
portion  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  but  the  cause  of 
the  powder  not  being  wholly  consumed  must  be  attributed  to 
the  practice  of  ramming  down  the  charge  too  tightly,  or 
charging  with  more  powder  than  the  length  and  calibre  of 
the  barrel  will  beneficially  bum,  and  not  to  the  shot  passing 
out  too  freely.  The  object  of  granulating  or  corning  powder 
is  to  enable  the  flame  to  play  fi*eely  amongst  the  mass.  The 
charge,  therefore,  should  never  be  tightly  rammed  down,  or 
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this  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
will  either  be  partially  or  wholly  nullified.  In  ari-anging 
the  proper  quantity  of  powder  and  size  of  grain  for  a  charge 
the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  though  there  may 
appear  to  be  no  powder  thrown  out  unburn  t,  yet^  as  the 
charge  is  ignited  gradually,  and  the  combustion  is  quick  or 
slow  according  to  the  size  of  the  grains,  a  considerable  portion 
is  often  burnt  outside  the  barrel  without  falling ;  the  im- 
mense velocity  of  the  flame  enveloping  the  unbumt  grains, 
and  setting  fire  to  them  even  after  they  have  left  the  muzzle 
of  the  piece.  Any  extra  amount  of  powder,  therefore,  that 
may  thus  be  used  will  add  to  the  force  of  the  recoil,  but 
not  to  the  velocity  of  the  shot,  as  it  adds  to  the  dead 
weight  which  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  powder  has  to 
lift, 

'^  As  a  further  practical  illustration  that  great  recoil  is  no 
test  of  great  velocity,  let  any  man  take  a  three-grooved  rifle, 
having  the  lands  as  broad  or  broader  than  the  grooves,  and 
test  its  initial  velocity  and  recoil,  as  before,  with  a  nicely 
fitting  bullet  and  a  proper  charge  of  powder.  Let  him  then 
place  the  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  rifle-maker,  to  have  a 
circular  shallow  groove  run  up  on  each  land,  exactly  parallel 
to  the  others.  Let  him  then  test  the  rifle  again,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  now  greater  and  the 
recoil  less,  and  the  rifle,  consequently,  considerably  improved. 
The  intelligent  marksman  or  gun-maker  will  at  once  perceive 
that  the  result  is  simply  owing  to  there  being  less  friction  ; 
for  be  it  remembered  that  in  the  act  of  expanding,  the  bullet 
is  also  in  the  act  of  moving  forward,  and  until  it  is  fully 
expanded,  into  the  grooves,  the  pressure  and  retarding  friction 
is  caused  by  the  lands  alone,  and  which,  being  so  broad,  must 
also,  to  a  certain  extent,  retard  the  quick  expansion  of  the 
lead  into  the  grooves.  In  fact,  a  portion  of  that  power  which 
should  be  beneficially  employed  in  expelling  the  shot  is  use- 
lessly expended  in  overcoming  friction,  causing  at  the  same 
time  more  recoil — action  and  reaction  being  still,  and  always, 
equal.*' 

With  every  word  that  bears  directly  on  the  subject  of 
recoil  in  this  letter  I  fully  agree,  though  there  are  some 
points  which  may  be  disputed,  as  f  jr  instance  the  opinion 
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which  in  expraned  advene  to  the 
adoptiou  of  relief,  a  teim  mted  hy 
Mr.  BoQclier  fVir  what  is  commonljr 
called  "  oponiag  behind."  This, 
however, will  be  diaciined  hereafter. 
In  order  to  ahow  practically  the 
tnith  of  the  opinions  held  hy  Mr. 
Boucher,  the  results  of  the  gun 
trill  held  at  Homsey  Wood  House 
oil  the  4th  and  Mb  of  July,  1859, 
are  here  appended.  It  will  be  ne- 
ceesaiy  to  exclude  from  the  list  all 
thoee  guna  which  were  fired  with  a 
different  charge  of  powder,  and  to 
compare  fawether  only  these  of 
which  all  tne  essential  elements 
were  alike.  The  mEichinc  adopted 
wnx  merely  a  wooilun  ciirriogo 
il  (Fig.  ^  a  b)  oontaiuing  the  gun 
r«ciirely  fixed  in  a  horizontal  ])ost- 
tiou.  This  caiTiage  slidca  Iwck- 
wnrda  and  forwards  in  a  frame 
which  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  ground, 
nncl  it  is  attached  in  front  to  one 
of  Saltcr'H  bidances  (ed),  fitted  witli 
n  slide  which  registers  exactly  the 
extent  to  which  the  index  is  drawn 
out  by  the  recoil  of  the  giui.  Tho 
sai-riage  is  carefully  padded  with 
Indian  rubber  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  stock  or  liarrt-'ls,  which  lattci* 
are  secured  liy  the  block  (/g).  A  t 
tho  tiial,  thi!  L-ai-ringa  was  uiiide  to 
mil  on  whet'ls,  but  it  is  better  to 
construct  it  as  here  represented, 
running  freely  on  metal  elides.  A 
thumbscrew  (e)  in  front  ]>re8ses  the 
carriage  back  till  it  draws  out  tho 
indcK  to  lOIba,  that  being  at  least 
tlie  pi'cssure  with  which  tlie  gun  ia 
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brotiglit  against   tlie  shoulder,  and  many  people  using  as 
much  force  as  would  amount  to  25  or  301bs. 

Bj  examining  the  whole  table  given  elsewhere,  it  will  be 
fteen  that  the  average  recoil  of  the  guns  of  a  12  and  13-bore 
was  66^1bs.,  and  of  14,  15,  and  16-bore  G4:^lbs.,  the  highest 
recoil  in  Class  1  being  761b.,  and  the  lowest  591b.  In 
Class  2  the  highest  was  also  761b.,  and  the  lowest  441b. 
These  results  are  of  great  interest,  and  establish  the  £ict 
which  I  have  always  contended  for,  that  the  recoil  is  not  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  shooting  force  of  each  gun ;  for, 
taking  the  gun  which  heads  the  tii-st  class,  the  two  barrels 
penetrated  through  28  and  33  sheets  respectively  at  40 
yards,  yet  the  recoil  was  less  than  that  of  the  next,  by  Mr. 
Prince,  which  pierced  28  and  22  sheets,  and  still  less  than 
the  third  in  that  class,  which  penetrated  25  and  28.  The 
same  holds  good  throughout  the  series,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
alleged  that,  granting  the  truth  of  the  test,  the  proportion  of 
I'ecoil  to  shooting  power  varies  considerably,  and  that  the 
greatest  kicker  is  not  necessarily  the  strongest  shooting  gun. 
Another  interesting  point  established  by  the  trial  is,  that  the 
Joe  Manton  gun  sent  by  Colonel  White  is  by  no  mesins 
remarkable  for  its  amount  of  recoil,  the  average  of  its  two 
barrels  being  31b.  under  that  of  the  average  of  all  the  guns 
tested  in  its  class  ;  and,  lastly,  the  breech-loaders  are  shown 
to  be  quite  equal  in  recoil  to  the  average  of  the  muzzle- 
loaders. 

Thus,  in  the  first  class,  the  three  guns  standing  highest  on 
the  list,  and  showing  nearly  as  great  a  power  of  penetration 
as  any,  have  respectively  three,  two,  and  one  degrees  below 
the  average  of  recoil,  and  exactly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their 
performances. 

The  want  of  relation  between  penetration  and  recoil  is  still 
more  remarkable  in  the  second  class,  in  which  Mr.  O.  Smith's 
gun  showed  a  penetration  of  38  and  22,  with  the  two 
barrels,  and  a  recoil  8  degrees  below  the  average ;  while 
one  of  Mr.  Reilly*s  guns,  with  a  slight  diminution  of  pene- 
tration, was  thirteen  over  the  average  in  recoil,  and  this  is 
still  more  remarkable  with  the  other  two  guns.  I  believe, 
therefore,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  within  certain  limits  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  an  increase  of  penetration  without  an 
increase  of  recoil. 
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The  amount  of  recoil  which  can  be  pleasaDtlj  borne  by  tbe- 
shoulder,  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  weight  of  the  gun» 
Thus,  a  light  one  of  61bs.  will  show  perhaps  a  recoil, 
acooixling  to  the  machine,  of  onlj  65 lbs.,  yet  it  will  be  more 
nnpleasant  to  shoot  than  another  weighing  81bs.,  which  recoils- 
701bs.  according  to  the  same  test.  According  to  my  ex- 
periments, I  believe  that  with  guns  of  the  usual  weight  and 
bore,  that  is,  from  71bs.  to  T^lbs.  for  12-bore,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  less  for  each  diminution  of  size,  the  recoil,  in 
order  to  be  pleasantly  borne,  should  not  on  any  account  exceed 
701bs.  Those  who  are  particular  in  this  matter  will  prefer 
to  have  one  showing  lOlbs.  or  even  l^lbs.  less,  but  to  get  the 
highest  degree  of  penetration,  the  amount  of  recoil  above 
fixed  must  be  incurred. 

The  chief  causes  of  undue  recoil^  are  the  disproportion  of 
the  projectile  to  the  powder,  the  excessive  quantity  of  the 
latter,  inordinate  opening  of  the  barrel,  roughness  of  the  metal^ 
or  fouling  of  the  barrel,  and  lastly,  a  want  of  sufficient  weight 
of  the  whole  gun  to  give  vis  inertice  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
explosion.  Some  of  these  vary  with  the  state  of  cleanness  ia 
which  the  gun  is,  and  with  the  charge  with  which  it  is 
loaded,  but  the  others  continue  the  same  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

COMPOSITION   OP  GUNPOWDER,   OUNCOTTON,   AND   OTHER 
EXPLOSIVE  MIXTURES   USED   WITH  THE   GUN. 

In  order  to  force  the  projectile  to  its  proper  destination, 
two  explosive  substances  only  have  as  yet  been  usefully 
applied — namely,  gunpowder  and  guncotton  ;  but  there  are 
others  which  are  used  merely  to  procure  ignition  by  percus- 
sion in  some  shape  or  other,  being  introduced  into  small 
metal  capsules  denominated  percussion  caps,  or  into  some 
similar  convenient  vehicle  such  as  Lancaster  s  copper  disk. 

Gunpowder  is  composed,  in  all  cases,  of  three  substances 
— nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal — but  the  proportions  adopted 
by  different  makers  vary  to  some  extent  In  a  work  of  this 
nature,  intended  for  the  sportsman  only,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  enter  upon  the  new  chemical  combinations  which 
follow  the  explosion  of  this  potent  agent,  but  it  may  be  men- 
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tionad  tbat  in  theory  eyery  particle  of  the  original  BobBtances 
of  which  it  is  composed  should  be  oonyerted  into  gu^  leaving 
no  residuam  to  foul  the  barrel.  In  practioe  this  is  never  the 
ease,  for  though  a  powder  may  be  made  so  oorrectly  as  to 
bum  away  almost  entirely  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  yet  in 
a  tube  it  will  always  leave  a  stain  over  and  above  the  sol- 
phuret  of  potassium,  which  is  a  necessary  product,  and  this 
increases  if  not  wiped  away  with  each  succeeding  diaehai^ge. 
The  reaBon  of  this  is,  that  there  is  no  air  admittCNi  to  supply 
extra  oxygen  for  the  sulphur  to  combine  with,  and  this 
material,  therefore,  robs  the  nitre  of  a  small  portion  of  that 
element  which  is  wanted  to  effect  a  perfect  union  with  the 
carbon  in  order  to  form  the  carbonic  oxide  and  acid  which 
result  Gimpowder  may  be  made  entirely  of  nitre  and  ohar^ 
ooal,  and  for  large  charges  it  answers  perfectly  well,  bat  for 
sporting  purposes  the  addition  of  sulphur  has  many  advan- 
tages, preserving  the  other  two  materials  from  the  effects  of 
damp,  and  also  maiutaining  the  granulation  which  is  so  im- 
portant in  effecting  |)erfect  coiubustion.  In  this  country 
the  proportions  which  are  thought  to  answer  best  in  prac- 
tice are — 

Nitre TT^lbs. 

Cliarcoal IG    >» 

Sulphur 10i„ 


104 


99 


This  will  make  1041bs.  of  iK)wder,  leaving  the  41bs.  for 
loss  by  waste  in  the  various  operations  of  mixing,  pressing, 
granulating,  &c.  These  three  substances  must  first  be 
ground  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and  mixed  together  most 
intimately,  so  that  the  atoms  are  mechanically  prepared  for 
instantaneous  combination  as  soon  as  they  are  heated  to 
the  temperature  which  admits  of  it  But  if  left  in  this 
state  of  fine  powder,  though  the  combination  is  very  rapid 
in  the  parts  first  heated,  yet  the  flame  cannot  permeate  the 
mass,  and  it  bums  imperfectly  as  a  wJiol^  To  avoid  this 
difBculty  the  powder  is  first  wetted,  then  i)re8sed  and  dried, 
and  afterwards  made  up  into  grains  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  according  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  designed.     This 
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is  called  granulating;  and  powder  is  sold  of  several  degrees 
of  coarseness,  commencing  with  No.  1,  wbich  is  the  finest  in 
use,  and  increasing  in  the  size  of  the  grain  up  to  No.  5. 
After  the  granulation  is  effected  the  grains  are  generally 
more  or  less  glazed  by  friction,  in  barrels  which  are  made  to 
revolve  rapidly;  and,  finally,  the  resulting  dust  being  sifted 
out,  the  powder  is  packed. 

Aafin^^ained  powder  explodes  more  rapidly  than  coarse 
when  not  crushed,  or  in  large  quantities,  it  follows  that  it  is 
more  suited  for  short  barrels  and  small  charges,  such  as,  for 
instance,  in  pistols  or  carbines.  The  aim,  in  all  cases,  should 
be  to  use  powder  in  such  quantity  and  quality  that  the 
whole  of  it  is  burnt  just  as  the  projectile  leaves  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun ;  for  if  it  is  all  converted  into  gas  before  that 
period  of  time,  the  projectile  has  to  overcome  the  friction  of 
the  sides  of  the  tube  without  any  increasing  force  as  it  goes 
on,  and  consequently  loses  some  of  its  proiDcllant  power.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  the  powder  is  not  burnt  before  the 
projectile  escapes,  there  is  a  waste  of  powder,  and  this  is  the 
most  frequent  and  the  least  injurious  result.  On  firing  a 
full  charge  over  the  snow,  a  few  grains  of  powder  entire  may 
almost  always  be  picked  up  beneath  the  line  of  flight  of  the 
charge.  Those,  therefor^,  who  are  careful  in  such  matters, 
will  adopt  the  necessary  precaution  to  ensure  the  proper 
charge  of  the  right  kind  of  powder  for  the  particular  gun 
they  are  using. 

The  desiderata  in  gunpowder  will  therefore  vary  con- 
siderably according  to  the  charge,  to  the  length  of  barrel, 
and  to  the  mode  of  firing  it.  In  every  case,  however,  it 
should  be  cleauy  that  is  to  say,  it  should  leave  no  perceptible 
residuum  on  firing  it  loosely  on  a  piece  of  white  paper.  The 
first  test  to  apply  is  the  following,  which  also  shows  that  the 
powder  is  dry  and  easily  exploded  : — Take  five  or  sbc 
drachms  of  powder  and  divide  it  into  two  heaps,  placed  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper ;  then  fire  one  of  them  with  a  red-hot 
wire,  and  if  the  two  explosions  do  not  sound  as  one,  the 
powder  is  bad  or  damp ;  while  if  any  steam  is  left,  or  the 
paper  is  burnt  in  holes,  there  is  an  imperfection  somewhere. 
The  smoke,  also,  should  be  of  a  whitish  grey.  In  relation  to 
the  charge,  the  powder  should  be  coai-ser  according  to  the 
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amount  whicli  is  used,  but  for  sporting  purposesy  other  than 
fbar  pant  guns,  either  No.  2  or  No.  3  is  always  selected.  The 
choice  between  these  will  depend  upon  the  mode  of  firing 
a,  for  if  the  ordinary  nipple  and  percussion  CKp  are  used,  the 
eombostion  of  No.  2  is  not  too  rapid,  and  it  will  answer  the 
best;  besides  which,  the  size  of  its  grain  allows  it  to  pass  up 
the  nipple,  which  Na  3  will  not  do.  Where  the  firing  is 
more  central,  as  in  the  various  breech-loading  cartridges  of 
Lefinucheaux,  Lancaster  and  Needham,  the  coarser  grain  of 
No.  3  should  be  selected,  as  it  is  found  to  bum  entirely 
before  it  leaves  the  muide  in  the  ordinary  charge  of  2|  to  3 
dmchms;  and  so  also,  in  the  esse  of  rifles,  where  there  is 
more  resistance  to  be  overcome  and  more  time  occupied  in 
doing  it,  the  coarser  powder  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  usual 
to  judge  of  powder  by  its  appearance  whom  rubbed  in  the 
hand,  and  it  is  considered  that  when  rubbed  on  a  moderately 
dry  palm  it  should  leave  the  faintest  possible  stain  of  lead 
colour  only.  If  it  blackens  the  skin  it  is  to  be  rejected,  as 
such  powder  is  found  to  foul  the  barrel  in  a  similar  manner. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  powder 
made  by  the  various  eminent  firms  who  now  divide  the 
trade  between  them.  They  are  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Harvey, 
Pigou  and  Wilks,  Lawrence  and  Son,  Hall  and  Son,  in 
England ;  and  in  Scotland,  the  Karnes  Company,  who  have 
offices  in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London.  With  a  recoil 
machine,  such  as  that  I  have  described  at  page  196,  I  have 
tested  nearly  all  the  above,  and  find  so  little  difierence  that 
it  is  scarcely  worth  attempting  to  make  an  invidious  selec- 
tion. This  is  far  the  best  and  fairest  mode  of  making  a  com- 
parison, for  in  proportion  to  the  recoil  (with  the  same  gun  in 
a  similar  state,  and  with  a  corresponding  projectile  in  front 
of  it,  also  a  similar  weight  of  powder)  will  be  the  amount  of 
explosive  force  of  the  powder.  This  test  also  shows  the 
degree  of  fouling  produced  after  three  or  four  dozen  dis- 
charges with  each  kind  of  latter.  Here  I  have  detected  a 
greater  difierence ;  but  as  the  experiments  were  made  with 
powder  obtained  from  sources  not  equally  reliable,  I  shall 
forbear  to  mention  the  results.  There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  that  the  recoil  with  No.  3,  after  30  discharges  in  a 
breech-loader,  is  much  less  than  with  a  similar  number  while 
using  No.  2  powder. 
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Gunpowder  is  sold  in  paper  at  28.  3d,  per  lb.,  and  in 
canister  at  28.  6d.  If  large  quantities  are  taken  a  reduction 
is  made  in  the  price ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  fire 
insurances  are  rendered  invalid  by  keeping  a  stock  of  this 
dangerous  substance  on  the  premises. 

WJien  gunpowder  Iui8  become  damp  it  is  readily  and  safely 
dried  by  placing  the  canister  or  flask  in  a  jug  of  boiling 
water  with  the  mouth  open,  and  occasionally  taking  it  out 
and  shaking  its  contents.  This  is  much  safer  than  the  ordi- 
nary plan  of  drying  it  before  the  fire,  and  with  a  little  care 
answers  equally  well. 

Cruncotton  consists  of  finely  carded  cotton  wool  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  following  process : — ^Nitric  acid  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1*0  is  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
in  this  mixture  the  cotton  is  steeped  for  a  few  minutes ;  it  is 
then  taken  out  and  squeezed,  afler  which  it  is  carefully 
wa:ihed  in  pure  water  and  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  when 
it  will  have  increased  iu  weight  seventy  per  cent,  but  in 
appearance  it  is  unchanged.  It  explodes  at  a  much  lower 
tempei-ature  than  gunpowder,  that  is,  at  a  little  above  300° 
Fahr.,  so  that  it  requires  much  greater  care  to  avoid  acci- 
dents, and  on  thnt  account  alone  is  objectionable  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  It  burns  without  smoke  or  residue,  but  the 
ex[)]o8ion  is  so  rapid  that  the  projectile  power  of  this  sub- 
stance is  not  so  great  as  that  of  gunpowder,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  recoil  caused  by  it  is  increased.  It  has  also 
the  disadvantage  attending  on  it  that  the  charges  must  be 
weighed,  as  they  cannot  be  measured  by  bulk  as  is  the  case 
with  the  powder  in  common  use.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that,  in  spite  of  its  greater  cleanliness,  it  has  not 
come  into  general  use,  being  much  more  dangerous  with  less 
power  of  projection,  more  recoil,  and  the  above-mentioned 
difficulty  as  to  the  calculation  of  the  charge. 

In  spite  of  t/iese  objections^  however,  guncotton  has  been 
recommended  by  Captain  Noi-ton  to  be  used,  in  particular 
where  it  is  desired  to  have  a  cartridge  without  the  neces- 
sity of  biting  it,  as  is  now  done  in  the  army  and  navy. 
By  enveloping  the  cotton  in  a  fine  net,  which  is  tied  to  the 
base  of  the  bullet,  and  may  also  be  rendered  explosive  in  the 
same  way  as  the  cotton,  the  flame  of  the  cap  readily  tires  it, 
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and  the  whole  is  Mown  away.  This  trifling  advant4ige  is, 
however,  entirely  done  away  witli  by  aily|itiiig  explosive 
paper  for  making  up  the  )>owder  into  cartridges,  sa  ih  pmc- 
ttsed  by  Mr.  Friiice  with  his  breech-loader.  But  evea  this 
is  now  rendered  unueceuary  l>y  the  increased  strength  of  the 
Goremmenl  caps,  which  readily  pierce  paper  of  any  thiuk- 
aess  which  can  he  required  for  the  purpose. 

A  a  explosivi  ctirtTtdgt  paper  niay  be  made  by  prepsring  it 
in  the  same  way  as  described  for  guncotton.  The  paper 
should  be  porous ;  and  ordinary  blotting  paper  answem  very 
well  if  made  sufficiently  stout  But  tliiH  pa{>er,  like  gun- 
cotton,  explodes  at  a  temperature  very  little  higher  than  300" 
Fahr.,  and  it  is  therefore  dangerouB  to  keep  together  any 
liuniber  of  cartridges  enveloped  in  it.  The  plan  is  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  in  theory,  and  for  sporting  purposes  it  \i 
practically  well  adapted,  as  it  is  easy  to  avoid  the  above  heat 
in  this  country,  but  for  military  cartridges  the  danger  of 
Spontaneous  combustion  is  too  great  when  large  masses  of  all 
•orte  of  substances  are  brought  together  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship;  and  even  the  maganne  may  possibly  have  ita  tempera- 
ture raised  to  that  degree. 

The  various  d«t<mati<ng  powden  used  in  the  roaau&cture 
of  cape,  diakii,  or  tubes  for  firiug  the  gunpowder  of  the 
charges  in  our  fowling-piecea  and  rifles  are  so  rapid  in  their 
combustion  as  to  be  useless  as  a  substitute  for  the  two  mate- 
rials which  have  been  already  described.  Their  ezplosivs 
force  is  so  enormous  and  sudden  that  they  will  burst  the 
barrel,  however  strong,  instead  nf  moving  the  projectile  iu 
iront  of  them,  if  employed  in  su£Bcient  quantity  to  propel  it 
as  far  as  gunpowder  will  do.  So  rapid  is  the  combustion  of 
fulminating  mercury,  that  if  a  trftin  of  gunpowder  is  crossed 
by  a  train  of  it,  and  the  latter  is  fired  in  the  usual  way,  with 
a  poker  or  wire,  the  mercury,  in  its  explosion,  being  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  gunpowder,  cuts  off  the  connexion 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  train,  and  the  second  half 
is  not  fired  at  all 

Ftdminate  of  mleer,  which  is  oven  more  rapid  in  its  ex- 
plosion, is  prepared  by  disaolviDg  40  or  SO  grains  of  ulver  (a 
Hxpenoe  will  be  the  most  convenient)  in  Joe.  by  measure 
of  nitric  aoid  of  specific  gravity  1-37  or  thereaboutp,  with  the 
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aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  To  the  solntion,  while  still  hot,  add 
2  onnces  by  measure  of  alcohol,  continiuDg  the  heat  till  re^ 
action  commences,  when  the  nitric  acid  oxidises  part  of  the 
alcohol  to  aldehyde  and  oxalic  acid,  becoming  itself  reduced 
to  nitrous  acid.  The  last-named  acid  in  its  turn  acts  upon 
the  alcohol,  the  result  being  the  production  of  nitrous  ether, 
fulminic  acid,  and  water.  From  the  hot  liquid  the  fulminate 
of  silver  is  slowly  deposited  in  the  form  of  small,  white, 
brilliant  crystalline  plates,  which  should  be  washed  with  a 
little  cold  water,  and  spread  upon  separate  pieces  of  filter- 
paper,  in  portio7i8  not  more  than  a  grain  or  two  eacfhy  after 
which  they  are  left  to  dry  in  a  warm  place.  When  dry  the 
papers  are  gently  folded  up  and  preserved  separately  in  a 
box  or  bottle,  this  being  the  only  safe  mode  of  keeping  the 
salt.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  chemical  sub- 
stances to  handle,  and  explodes  when  heated,  or  when  rubbed 
or  struck  with  a  hard  body,  or  when  brought  in  contact 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  an  enormous  force, 
owing  to  the  sudden  disengagement  of  a  large  volume  of 
gaseous  matter,  leaving  the  metal  reduced. 

When  fulminate  of  silver  is  digested  unth  caustic  potass^ 
one  half  of  the  oxide  is  precipitated,  and  a  compound  is 
produced  which  resembles  the  neutral  salt  of  silver,  and 
detonates  with  a  blow.  This  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  anticorrosive  percussion  caps,  but  it  has  very 
little  advantage  over  the — 

Fvlminate  of  mercury ^  which  is  prepared  by  a  process  very 
similar  to  that  described  for  fulminate  of  silver.  One  part 
of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  twelve  parts  of  nitric  acid,  specific 
gravity  1*37,  the  solution  being  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  alcohol ;  gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  and  if  the  reaction 
becomes  very  violent,  it  may  be  kept  down  by  the  addition 
of  more  spirit  as  required.  A  large  volume  of  carbonic  acid, 
nitrogen,  nitrous  and  aldehyde,  and  red  vapour  is  disengaged, 
and  the  hot  liquid  deposits  the  fulminate  of  mercury,  which 
may  be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water  and  re-crystal- 
lization. It  explodes  either  by  friction  or  percussion,  and 
when  fired  bums  with  a  sudden  and  almost  noiseless  flash  if 
kindled  in  the  open  air. 

To  form  t/te  mixture  which  is  used  in  the  ordinary  caps, 
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snlpliiir  and  oblonte  of  potafls  (or  more  frequently  nitrate  of 
potass)  are  mixed  with  the  fulminate  of  mercury,  and  the 
powder  being  preieed  gently  into  the  cap,  ia  secured  there  by 
a  drop  of  yamish. 

Chiarate  o/poiau  and  tulpkur  are  sometimea  used  without 
ftdminate  of  mercury,  or  nlyer.  Equal  parts  of  these  two 
aubstanoes  are  carefully  prepared,  and  mixed  together  with- 
out any  friction  between  hard  substances^  which  would  cause 
an  explosion.  The  mixture  is  then  pressed  into  the  caps 
and  secured  as  before  described.  Gaps  so  prepared  are, 
however,  very  uncertain  in  their  explosion,  and  they  are 
also  highly  corrosive  in  the  action  of  their  residuum  on  iron. 
Xh0  Government  cape  are  filled  with  a  composition  consisting 
of  chlorate  of  potass^  6  parts ;  fulminate  of  mercury,  4  parts  ; 
and  powdered  glass,  2  partsi 

Whatever  eubatanee  ie  employed  it  should  be  protected 
externally  by  a  copper  cap  or  disk,  and  it  shoald  also  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  some  varnish,  which  will  defend  it 
from  the  efTects  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

Messrs.  Eley  and  Joyce  are  the  only  two  makers  of  caps  in 
England,  independently  of  the  Government,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  is  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence,  for  the 
productions  of  either  may  be  taken  as  approaching  so  nearly 
to  perfection  as  to  leave  little  to  be  asked  for.  At  present 
they  each  make  two  kinds — one  small,  and  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary guns,  and  the  other  larger  and  stronger,  as  ordered  by 
the  Government,  and  suited  for  rifles,  especially  when  a 
cartridge  paper  has  to  be  pierced.  Eley's  caps  are  coated 
with  a  metallic  foil,  which  is  intended  to  prevent  decompo- 
sition by  contact  with  air  or  moisture,  while  those  made  by 
Joyce  are  covered  with  "  a  highly  waterproof  substance, 
burning  with  the  same  fieu;ility  as  the  powder  itself,  and  in 
no  degree  detracting  from  that  certainty  and  sharpness  of 
fire,  as  well  as  anti-corrosive  property,  so  necessary  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  those  who  use  them."  These 
words  are  from  Mr.  Joyce's  circular,  but  I  can  speak  to 
their  correctness  from  experience.  The  price  of  the  sporting 
caps  by  either  of  these  makers  is  \s.  6d.  per  box,  containing 
MO,  or  58.  6d  per  1000.  In  all  cases  the  caps  ought  to  fit 
the  nipples  with  which  they  are  used,  and  in  ordering  a  lot 
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the  nipple  should  be  sent  to  the  gonmaker.  The  Birmingham 
and  London  sizes  do  not  correspond,  the  following  being  the 
relative  sizes  of  Mr.  Eley*s  with  the  Birmingham  scale : — 

El^B     .    .        5      6  I  7      8      9     24        10  11  18        12    18    14 

Btnningliain      48    4446    48    4e60    51&52    63&M55&66    67    68 

Where  there  are  two  numbers  of  the  Birmingham  sizes 
corresponding  with  only  one  of  £ley*s,  it  is  in  consequence 
of  two  of  their  numbers  being  of  (M  same  size,  varying  only 
in  the  length  of  the  caps. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


ON  THE  VABIETIES  OF  PROJECTILES  AND  THE 
SUBSTANCES  USED  IN  AID   OF  THEM. 


ALL  SPORTTNO  PBOJECTILES  MJLDE  OF  LEAD— EITHER  CAST  OB  PRESSED 
AS  IN  BALLS,  OR  DROPPED  FROM  A  HEIGHT  AS  IN  SHOT — SHAPES  OF 
BALLS — SIZES  OF  SHOT — WADDING  AND  PATCHES— CARTRIDGES. 

ALL  SPORTING  PROJECTILES   MADE  OF  LEAD. 

Lead  is  the  svbstcmce  of  which  all  sporting  projectiles  are 
made,  whether  thej  are  used  in  the  size  of  a  four-ounce  ball 
or  in  that  of  dust  shot.  There  is  some  difference  in  the 
quality  of  this  metal,  which  is  often  alloyed  with  zinc,  when 
its  specific  gravity  is  greatly  reduced,  though  it  is  somewhat 
harder  than  the  pure  metal.  The  latter  should,  however,  be 
preferred,  as  weight  will  have  more  effect  than  hardness  in 
producing  penetration.  The  price  of  lead  is  about  3d.  to 
3^d.  per  lb. 

Balls  are  cast  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  in  moulds  which 
are  generally  made  to  open  like  a  pair  of  pincers.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  slight  variations  which  are  found  to  exist  in  all 
cast  bullets,  Mr.  Greenfield  has  invented  a  simple  machine, 
by  which  each  cylindro  conical  ball  is  driven  through  a 
gauge  by  means  of  a  lever.  It  is  a  very  useful  contrivance 
for  muzzle-loading  rifles,  in  which  an  exact  fit  is  required. 
These  forms  of  bullets  vary  almost  indefinitely,  every  con- 


oeivable  sha^M  having  been  triwl;  but  this  will  be  better 
coutiidend  in  connexion  with  the  rifle  itael£  A  spherical 
bull  used  wilh  n  smooth  bore  is  noir  seldom  adopted  for  Ativ 
kind  of  shooting,  as  its  flight  bejond  one  hundred  yards  is 
so  iiucertain  that  no  reliftuc«  can  be  placed  npon  it. 

i!3tot  are  small  glolmlar  pieces  of  laul,  of  various  sizes  front 
rather  less  than  n  (lunrter  of  an  ounce  each  to  such  a  small 
diameter  as  to  take  nearly  two  thousand  to  make  up  tlmb 
iT«ighL  Messrs.  Parker  and  Co.,  of  London,  are  the  chief 
makers  in  the  south,  and  they  have  the  following  sizes, 
which  are  each  said  by  CoL  Hawker  to  contain  the  annexed 
number  of  pelleta  in  the  ounce : — 


A^  pclleta. 


Mould  Shot. 

It.G.  eonteins  iu  the 

M.O. 

8.Q. 

8.8.Q. 
&&S.G. 

OC 

Patott  Dbop  SaoT. 


A.  A.  contains  in  tht>  oi. 


Dust  shot  variable 

These   numbers  will,   however,   be  fotmd   to  vary  «xn- 
atdcmblj  irom  those  of  whidi  an  ounce  of  the  shot  as  now 
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Bold  is  composed,  depending  a  good  deal  on  the  quality  of 
the  lead  used,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  scarcely  ever 
the  same.  I  have  counted  the  pellets  in  an  ounce  of  shot 
used  at  the  recent  gun  trial,  and  find  them  to  be  290.  The 
makes  of  other  firms  are  also  differently  sized,  as  will  appear 
from  the  experiments  of  a  writer  in  the  Field,  under  the 
signature  "  G.,"  who  says : — 

**  Most  people  suppose  that  an  ounce  of  No.  6  shot  is  the 
same  all  over  the  world,  and  so  did  I  until  I  had  the  curio- 
sity to  compare  the  contents  of  several  bags  of  shot  and  car- 
tridges by  difierent  makers.     The  following  is  the  result : — 

NUMBER  OF  SHOT  CONTiJKED  IN  ONE  OUNCE. 

No.  5.    No.  6.    No.  7.    No.  8. 
From  Messrs.  Parker  and  Co.,  London 

Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.,  Derby      

Messrs.  George  and  Co.,  Bristol 

Eley's  "  Universal"  Cartridge 180 

Joyce*s  "  Universal"  Cartridge 220 

Eley's  Patent  Muzzle-loading  Cartridge    ... 
Hall's  Patent  Cartridge    

"  The  shot  was  very  carefully  weighed  in  a  fine  pair  of  scales 
and  counted,  and  in  most  instances  an  average  of  three  ounces 
taken.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  friends,  the  gun  makers  in 
London,  make  their  trials  with  Parker's  shot ;  while  I,  living 
in  the  West  of  England,  made  mine  with  the  shot  manufieu;- 
tured  at  Bristol." 

There  is  evidently  some  mistake  in  some  of  these  numbers, 
as  there  is  no  make  of  No.  6  which  will  contain  326  pellets 
in  the  oimce.  Cartridge-makers  all  use  the  full  size  of  shot, 
because  their  object  is  to  increase  the  distance  at  which  they 
can  kill,  and  not  so  much  to  improve  the  pattern.  I  have 
counted  as  few  as  260  pellets  in  Eley's,  and  270  in  Joyce's 
No.  6.  I  have  also  often  found  mistakes  in  the  numbers — 
thus,  cartridges  marked  No.  5,  have  contained  No.  4  or 
No.  6;  and  in  this  way  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  error  has 
arisen  in  the  instances  where  *'  G."  has  found  326  pellets  in 
an  ounce  of  No.  6,  which  really  was  No.  7,  though  probably 
marked  No.  6. 

The  best  size  for  general  use,  and  that  almost  universally 


326 
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637 

230 

335 

•  •  • 

219 

298 

421 

•  •  • 

326 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
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249 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

270 

•  •  • 
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indoded  in  the  gun  caae.  In  the  annexed  engravings  the 
nsoal  form  of  them  is  given  (see  fig.  9  a),  which  represents 
the  beet  kind  of  powder  flask  covered  with  leather,  and  {b) 
the  most  convenient  form  of  shot  pouch.  The  old  shot  belt 
is  now  aeldom  used,  and  if  carried  over  the  shoulder  it  has 
no  advantage  over  the  pouch;  but  for  real  bard  work,  aa  in 
wOd  pheasant  or  oock-ahootiug,  a  belt  buckled  loosely  round 
the  waist,  just  above  the  hips,  is  far  the  moat  convenient 
form.  Fig.  9  (c)  shows  the  best  form  of  cap  holder,  which 
may  be  suspended  from  a  batton-hole,  and  is  then  always 
ready  for  use. 


K).!. 


POWDKB  ruBK,  SHOT  PODCH,    AND 


BOOK  IV. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  SHOT-GUNS  AND   THE 
ACCESSORIES  USED  WITH  THEM. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  PARTS  COMMON  TO  ALL  SHOT-GUNa 

OmSRAL  KF.MAKK9 — THS   BAKKKL — THE  BKKSCH — PKOTIXO — THS  LOCK 

THE     8TXVK — THE     TRIOOER      AND     OUARD  —  PEECrBSIOXDCG CA8E- 

IIAR1>EM!(0 — BROWSIMJ THE   CLEASIXO-BOD    AXI»    RAMROP. 

It  has  alrt^ady  been  mentioneil  that  all  shot-guns  coo&ist  of 
a  l^arrt'l  or  l>anvls,  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  tube  more  or 
loss  ci^nverttxl  into  a  cone  at  one  or  both  ends,  one  of  which 
is  oUv4tHl  with  a  breech.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  lock 
for  tiring  the  charge  ;  a  stock  for  holding  it  conTcnientlr 
to  take  aim.  and  a  trigger  for  discharging  the  lock.  These 
j>artN  ar^*  put  together  and  finished  by  special  workmen,  and 
the  lvir^el^  are  generally  "  browned"  to  prevent  the  action  of 
damp  ujxm  the  polished  metal,  and  also  to  show  the  kind  of 
iiv!i  of  which  the  liarrels  are  made. 


THE   CLEANING- ROD   AXP   RAJTROD. 

I\-r  WM^cWoiit/i  11^  yt<ik<  a  ramnxl  L?  almost  always  ap- 
pendevl,  though  sometimes  where,  as  in  covert  shoodns.  a 
second  gtm  is  carried,  the  })erson  in  char;e  als4>  has  a  load- 
ing nni  and  then  the  guu^  are  made  without  the  usual 
appendage.  Breech-loaders  of  counse,  do  not  require  it.  but 
iir  lW»  also  a  deaning-nxi  is  re^iuired,  which  n^is  adapted 
la  il  pfopor  heads  for  tLxin;;  tow  lo  wipie  out  the  banvls. 
mt  Ibr  mnoTing  lead  by  means  of  a  scratch  brash.  The 
will  be  described  with  the  ordinary  peicassioa  gun. 
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THE  BARBEL. 


The  Barrels  of  all  shot-gnns  are  made  of  iron,  either  in  its 
most  malleable  form,  or  in  the  shape  of  steel,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  the  two.  For  a  long  time  the  iron  obtained  from  old 
horse-shoe  nails  was  considered  the  best  for  the  purpose,  but 
as  a  great  proportion  of  these  are  now  produced  of  very  in- 
ferior iron,  they  are  not  so  much  to  be  relied  on  as  formerly. 
Germany,  Kussia,  and  Sweden  still  make  their  nails  of  the 
best  iron,  and  if  they  can  be  obtained  with  certainty,  there 
is  nothing  better.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Wednesbury,  now  pro- 
duces a  quality  of  iron  which  has  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  use  of  *'  stub"  nail-iron,  and  in  the  trade  it  is  that  known 
as  "Wednesbury  stub-iron."  He  also  manufactures  two 
kinds  of  steel  known  as  "  silver  steeF  and  "  common  twist 
steel,"  which  are  employed  either  alone  or  mixed  with  stub- 
iron.  These  two  kinds  differ  in  the  mode  of  their  manufac- 
ture, the  former  being  twisted  and  the  latter  rplled,  but  both 
being  made  from  the  clippings  of  steel  springs,  saws,  (kc. 
Mr.  Greener  is  celebrated  for  his  laminated  steel,  which  he 
makes  as  follows : — "  I  generally  have  the  metal  required  cut 
into  short  pieces  of  six  inches  long.  A  certain  number  are 
bundled  together  and  welded,  and  then  drawn  down  again 
in  the  rolling  mill.  This  can  be  repeated  any  number  of 
times,  elongating  the  fibres  and  multiplying  their  number  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  as  may  be  required." — Gunnery  in  1858, 
p.  154. 

This  quality  of  metal  no  doubt  produces  excellent  barrels ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Greener  remarks,  it  requires  great  care  in  the 
working.  "  Damascus  iron"  and  "  wire  twist"  are  both  made 
from  a  number  of  alternate  bars  of  iron  and  steel  forged 
together  into  one  rod — which,  for  Damascus,  is  exactly  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  square.  This  is  then  twisted  while  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  shortened  thereby  one-half  The 
next  process  is  to  weld  three  of  them  together,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  twist  of  the  middle  one  shall  run  the  reverse 
way  to  those  on  the  outside,  thus :  which  gives  an  exact  idea 
of  a  pickled  piece  of  Damascus  iron  in  the  rough.  The 
common  twist  is  not  so  much  twisted  as  the  Damascus ;  and, 
according  to  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Greener,  is  therefore 
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itronger  than  it ;  but  this  opinion  is  in  oi^pontion  to  the  gene- 
nd  T^diot  of  thoae  who  have  used  the  two  kindi^  and  which  is 
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oertainlj  in  fitvour  of  Damaaooa  iron.  All  figured  barrelB 
are  produced  on  this  principle^  modified  according  to  the 
kind  of  pattern  required;  but  there  are  some  made  bj  un- 
principled personfl^  which  on  the  sur&ce  present  it,  without 
extending  any  deeper,  and  being  therefore  in  no  wise  more 
safe  in  consequence.  This  is  effected  by  plating  or  veneering 
on  a  thin  layer  of  this  twisted  iron,  the  substance  of  the  barrel 
being  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  This  fraud  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  amateur  to  discoyer,  and  he  is  therefore 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  gunmaker,  unless  he  is  able  to 
brown  a  small  portion  of  the  interior  at  the  muzzle,  when 
the  nature  of  the  two  kinds  is  at  once  visibla 

The  proportion  of  steel  which  is  adopted  in  the  making  of 
gun  barrels  varies  greatly  among  the  different  makers,  some 
going  so  &r  as  to  use  three-fourths  of  steel  to  one  of  iron, 
while  others  reject  the  steel  altogether.  But  the  old- 
fashioned  soft  barrels  are  now  seldom  used,  and  the  great 
majority  are  made  with  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  steel 
in  them.  When  the  soft  iron  in  this  is  condensed  by  cold 
hammering,  the  result  is  a  material  which,  while  it  is  suf- 
ficiently tough  to  resist  the  force  of  the  explosion,  is  also 
elastic  enough  to  react  upon  the  charge,  and  drive  it  out 
with  all  the  force  which  can  be  desired. 

ThefoUawing  are  the  cmxF  vabieties  of  iron  which  are 
used  in  this  country  for  first-class  guns— namely,  Ist,  '*  Da- 
mascus Iron;"  2nd,  "Wire  Twist,"  or  "Stub  Twist;" 
3rd,  "Laminated  Steel;"  4th,  "Stub  Damascua"  Inferior 
guns  are  manufiustured  of,  1st,  "Charcoal  Iron;"  2nd, 
"Threepenny  Skelp;"  3rd,  "Twopenny"  or  "Wednesbury 
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Skelp;"  and  4t}i,  "Sham  damn  Skelp."  The  metliod  of 
making  Damaacus  iron  I  have  already  alluded  to,  and  have 
also  given  an  engraving  of  the  appearance  which  it  presents 
in  the  bar.  The  following  b  au  accurate  representation,  of 
a  portion  of  a  pair  of  barrels  made  of  this  iron — being  those 
which  performed  the  best  in  the  second  olasa  at  the  gun  trial 
of  1859. 


A  mw:h  finer  twist  is  sometimes  made,  especially  iu 
Belgium;  but  there  is  no  advantage  obtained,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  we&ken  the  iron.  This  very  £ue  kind 
of  Damascus  is  shown  below,  having  been  carefully  copied 
from  a  pair  of  barrels  of  Englbh  manufacture,  sent  by  Mr. 
Hast,  of  Colchester,  to  be  shot  in  the  trial  of  1859. 
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An  imitation  of  thew  twiata,  as  pnctiied  bj  tJie  Belgtuu, 
i>  well  represented  in  the  uinexed  engnvin^  whioh  ibowi 


the  ext«nt  to  which  thiji  frsud  ia  carried.  Bat  bj  oompftring 
the  fictitious  surface  with  the  real,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
ie  an  imiwrtant  (Htiiit  in  which  the  former  fails,  consisting  in 
the  broken  line  which  so  constantly  occurs  in  it;  while  in 
the  real  article  tlie  fibre,  though  equally  tortuous,  ia  almost 
always  continuous.  Sometimesi,  however,  the  deception  is 
■o  clever  that  it  requires  great  skill  to  discover  it,  and  even 
in  the  gun  from  which  the  above  illustration  was  taken,  a 
common  obsener  mtfjbt  readily  pass  it  as  perfectly  genuine. 
Win  Tmtt,  or  6lub  Tiritl.  is  mode  nearly  in  the  same  way 
aa  Damascus,  btit  is  leas  twisted,  and  displays  the  following 
appearance  when  browned : 
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Th«  maiui&iotaie  (tf  laminated  steel  has  also  been  alluded 
to  M  ftgt  813,  when  an  extract  from  Hr.  Greener's  treatise 


will  be  found.  Its  anrface,  when  browned,  is  as  shown 
below,  having  been  copied  from  one  of  Mr.  Pape's  guns, 
which  was  shot  in  the  trial  of  1859. 


This  kind  of  iron  is  also  used  in  a  slightly  different  form, 
kuown  as  "  angularly  Ituninated,"  but  there  is  so  litde  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  in  any  respect,  that  I 
need  scarcely  enlarge  upon  it.  What  is  called  "  fancy  steel" 
is  also  a  sub-variety  of  laminated  steel,  and  should  not  be 
considered  a  distinct  kind. 

Stub  Damtucus  ia  often  called  "  steel,"  but  it  is  really  a 
mixture  of  the  two  kinds,  and  is  the  weakest  of  the  four  in- 
cluded in  this  division.  It  is  made  from  old  files  reduced  to 
a  coarse  powder,  and  then  fiiaed  together  with  a  larger  pro- 
I)Ortion  of  stub-iron,  after  which  it  is  rolled  into  rods,  and 
twisted  in  the  same  way  as  the  Damascus.  Its  appearance 
when  made  up  is  given  id  the  annexed  engraving,  which  is 
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taken  from  &  gon  MDt  to  the  trial  of  1809,  by  Mr.  Egu>,  of 
Bndiotd. 

CAofvooZ  tron  is  Uie  best  qoalitf  owd  for  infirior  gniu; 
it  ia  made  from  the  clippings  of  sheet-iron,  melted  in  a 
obarooal  fiimaoe^  and  re-OHt,  then  forged  isto  a  bar  and 
rolled  into  rodi  in  imitAtJon  ni  itab-twkb  The  iron,  when 
ID  ooDtaet  with  the  charooftl,  abaoilM  a  oertain  amoont  erf 
oarboD,  and  beeomw  hardened,  bnt  m  the  metal  from  which 
it  is  made  ia  origiBallj  <rf  a  weak  deMription,  it  itill  rerouns 
of  v«rj  inferior  qnat^.  Its  ooat  it  toj  low,  being  abont 
id.  per  Ik,  and  as  H  majr  be  made  to  loc^  ww  hf  a 
pecuUar  mattod  tX  brownin|^  it  ia  mndi  emfdoTed  hj  in- 
ferior makers,  the  saring  on  a  pair  of  barrels  in  material 
alone  being  tenpenoe  to  a  shilling  as  compared  with  stub 
twiat,  besides  the  reduced  cost  of  forging,  which  adda  two 
more  shilliiiga  to  the  saving  effected;  and  this  proportion  ia 
kept  up  throughout  the  subBequent  processes.  The  appear- 
ance of  chikrcoal  imn  wheu  browned  b  represented  in  the 
annexed  cot  of  a  pair  of  banvls. 
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Threepenny,  but  more  commonly  tieopenny  aktip,  is  used 
for  TBiy  inferior  guns  in  this  country — such  ss  are  sold  by 
ironmoDgers  and  general  dealers  at  very  low  prices  :  namely, 
3A  and  41.  for  a  double  gun.  As,  however,  my  readers  are, 
I  hope,  not  likely  to  trust  their  lives  to  such  articles,  I  shall 
only  give  the  annexed  engraving,  showing  the  appearance  of 
twopenny  iron  when  browned  and  made  to  look  as  pretty  as 
poaaible  to  the  eye. 
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By  comparing  this  with  threepenny  skelp,  it  will  be  Been 
that  there  is  no  great  difference  between  them;  but  the 
figure  ia  bolder  in  the  twopenny  iron,  and  not  nearly  go 
vari^^ted  in  ite  twist  In  quality  there  is  no  gre«t  supe- 
riority in  the  one  over  the  other,  but  of  the  two,  the  higher 
priced  iron  is  to  be  preferred. 

Sham  damn  is  too  bad  even  for  our  general  dealers,  and 
it  ia  solely  uaed  for  the  guBS  made  for  exportation.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  however,  I  appead  a  sketch  of  the 
aspects  which  it  bears  after  being  made  up  artificially  to 
please  the  eye. 


rifff. 


All  of  these  three  last  kinds  of  iron  are  made  from  scrap 
iron  of  qualities  varying  in  proportion,  the  scrap  used  for 
sham  damn  being  of  the  worst  possible  kind.     The  process 
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of  manufacture  is  ocarif  similar  to  that  alluded  to  under 
ChanxMl-irou. 

In  forging  l/ie  iron  into  barrek  the  same  principle  is  not 
adopted  in  all  casea,  »ome  being  twisted,  wliile  others  of  the 
oomtDonest  kind  are  Joined  longitudinaJly  into  a  tube.  Both 
these  processes  are  now  carried  on  only  at  Birmingham, 
Loudon  at  present  nut  containing  a  single  forge  for  the 
jmrposo.  Tile  process  of  forging  twisted  barrels  b  as 
follows: — Tlie  rod  aft«r  being  heated  is  twisted  into  a  spiral 
form  by  means  of  two  iron  bars,  one  fixed  and  the  other 
looae.  In  the  latter,  which  is  turned  by  a  winch'h&ndle, 
there  is  a  notch  nhich  receivfe  the  rod,  and  this  being  pre- 
vented from  turning  round  with  it  by  means  of  the  fixed 
bar,  is  com^ielleil  to  assume  a  spiral  form.  According  to  the 
breadth  of  the  rod  will  be  the  quickness  of  the  spiral,  which 
varies  ix-oia  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  to  the 


form  given  in  the  lowest  quality  of  sham  damn,  or  two- 
penny skelp,  which  are  forged  in  bands  of  the  following 
width,  but  which   nevertheless  are  not  bettered  by  this 
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twisting.  When  the  rod  is  completely  converted  into  this 
spiral  form,  it  is  removed  and  suffered  to  cool,  while  others 
ue  b^ng  bent  the  same  way;  and  the  next  process  is  for 
the  weldera  to  join  several  of  these  together,  and  at  the  same 
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time  weld  the  edges  of  the  bent  rods  by  the  blow  of  the 
forge  hammer  at  a  white  heat.  The  welder  commences  with 
a  stout  spiral  of  sufficient  thickness  for  the  breech  ends, 
heats  it  to  his  mind,  and  then,  removing  it  from  the  fire, 
gives  the  end  a  smart  blow  against  the  anvil,  known  by  the 
technical  term  ''jumping."  This  is  repeated  till  the  welding 
is  complete,  when  a  second  portion  is  put  into  the  fire,  and 
the  two  ends  being  brought  into  contact  so  as  to  fit,  which 
requires  considerable  practice,  a  ''jump"  on  the  anvil* welds 
them  together.  By  repeating  this  operation  again  and 
again  the  proper  length  for  the  barrel  is  obtained,  and  then 
the  tube  is  made  as  perfect  as  possible  at  this  stage  by 
hammering  it  at  a  proper  heat  on  a  mandril,  the  external 
surface  being  made  circular  by  placing  it  in  a  groove  corre- 
sponding to  its  intended  form.  After  this  hammer-hardening 
by  means  of  light  hammers  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  the  texture  of  the  iron,  and  then  the  twisted 
barrel  is  completely  forged.  For  forging  the  plain  barrel 
the  smith  takes  two  bars  of  iron,  bends  each  of  them  over  a 
mandril  into  rather  more  than  a  half  circle;  then  heating 
them  to  a  welding  heat,  he  places  both  upon  the  mandril 
with  their  edges  overlapping,  and  welds  them  "together  by 
repeated  blows  of  his  hammer. 

The  boring  and  grinding  are  effected  by  the  person  who 
is  called  the  "barrel-maker,"  though  certainly  the  smith 
might  more  properly  be  entitled  to  that  appellation.  Of 
these  barrel-makers  London  contains  several,  and  indeed 
every  gunmaker  would  probably  assert  that  he  employs  a 
workman  of  this  class,  though  in  many  cases  the  same  man 
works  for  several  masters.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
when  forged  the  barrel  is  only  a  rough  tube,  the  internal 
bore  being  smaller  than  it  is  intended  to  be  when  finished, 
and  allowing  of  the  removal  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
metal.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  convert  the  interior 
into  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  the  form  which  it 
is  intended  to  maintain  permanently,  and  this  is  done  by 
boring  it  with  a  machine  called  a  *'  bit."  This  instrument 
may  either  bo  used  by  the  hand,  when  it  is  fixed  in  a  stock 
and  made  to  turn  in  the  interior  of  the  barrel,  or  it  is  placed 
in  the  spindle  or  ''chuck"  of  a  frame,  which  has  also  a 
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oirriage  fixr  the  ImxnL  to  travel  io,  mad  ii  eouctlj  amibur  in 
principle  to  a  tomei'B  lathe.  The  boring  bit^  bcong  aelectfld 
of  a  proper  nn,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ipindle,  read j 
to  revolve  as  wxm  at  the  latter  is  set  in  motion;  the  barrel 
is  then  fixed  in  its  carriage,  so  that  it  may  gradually  be 
pushed  on  upon  the  bit  as  the  latter  clean  its  way,  and  Uien 
the  spindle  ii  made  to  revolve  by  attaohing  its  driving-wheel 
to  the  motive  force,  whether  hand  or  steam.  The  bit  is 
square  for  about  tw^ve  or  fourteen  inches^  with  four  anf^eSy 
two  of  which  are  ground  sharp,  while  the  other  two  in  the 
finishing  operation  are  kept  firam  the  interior  of  Uie  barrel 
^  a  slip  of  wood,  which  diminishes  the  friction  considerably. 
Water  is  constantly  poured  upon  the  barrel  as  the  work 
goes  on  to  keep  it  cool,  and  when  the  bit  has  cleared  its  way 
through,  anotW^  sli^tly  larger  in  siae,  is  introduced,  till  the 
barrel  ii  of  a  proper  bore.  When  the  interior  u  finished  it 
bears  a  fine  polish,  but  it  is  a  mere  cylinder,  and  will  still 
require  some  slight  modification  to  make  it  shoot  correctly  ; 
but  this  is  generally  done  by  a  hand  bit  Next  comes  the 
grinding  of  the  exterior,  which  is  either  done  by  means  of 
large  stones  msde  to  revolve  with  great  velocity,  and  sgainst 
which  the  workman  holds  the  barrel,  allowing  it  at  the  same 
time  to  turn  round  comparatively  slowly  in  the  hand ;  or  a 
self-acting  lathe  is  made  to  take  the  part  of  man  and  stone, 
and  any  number  of  barrels  are  then  turned  out  exactly 
similar  to  each  other  in  every  respect  but  in  the  metal  itself^ 
which  of  course  may  and  will  vary  slightly.  The  method  by 
turning  is  the  more  true,  but  if  care  is  not  taken  to  keep  the 
machinery  in  perfect  order  the  tool  is  apt  to  tear  up  the 
surface  and  overheat  the  metal,  which  can  be  more  com- 
pletely avoided  by  the  grindstone 

When  the  barrels  are  thus  bared  and  ground,  they  have 
still  to  be  put  together  if  for  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and  in 
any  case  to  be  breeched,  cut  to  a  proper  length,  and  finally 
bored  for  shooting.  In  the  first  of  these  operations,  con- 
siderable nicety  is  required  in  order  to  direct  both  barrels 
at  the  same  object  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
breech-end  is  much  thicker  than  the  muzzle,  and  consequently 
in  placing  together  two  barrels  as  they  come  from  the  stone 
or  Isthe^  if  the  two  external  surfiaces  touch  at  both  ends^  the 
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internal  ones  are  not  parallel     If,  therefore,  they  were 
soldered  together  in  this  form,  and  shot  from  a  fixed  rest,  the 
line  of  fire  of  the  two  would  cross  at  a  few  yards  from  the 
muzzle,  varying  in  distance  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
breech.     To  avoid  this  objection,  the  iron  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  each  barrel  is  cut  away  until  they  approximate  suffi- 
ciently, for  an  exact  parallelism  is  to  be  avoided,  because  in 
shooting  from  the  shoulder,  the  weight  of  the  other  barrel 
causes  in  each  case  a  slight  inclination  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  true  axis.   A  rib  of  iron  is  introduced  between 
and  above  the  two  barrels,  and  this  is  slightly  elevated,  to 
allow  for  the  tendency  to  fidl  which  shot  has  even  at  forty 
yards*  distance.  Mr.  Greener  is  of  opinion  that  this  dropping  of 
the  shot  is  about  twelve  inclies  in  forty  yards,  but  it  varies 
considerably  in  different  guns,  and  according  to  the  charge. 
This  may,  however,  be  tiJcen  as  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  but  for  ail  practical  purposes  any  very  exact  calculation 
is  useless,  inasmuch  as  the  shooting  of  guns  will  in  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  powder  to  shot,  and 
also  in  no  slight  degree  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are 
"stocked."     Mr.  Prince  has  proposed  a  plan  for  elevating 
one  barrel  slightly  more  than  the  other  before  brazing  them 
together,  so  that  one  shall  hit  the  mark  exactly  at  40  yards, 
and  the  other  at  60.     This  seems  likely  to  be  of  service  for 
double  guns,  the  objection  that  one  barrel  would  be  thereby 
more  frequently  used  than  the  other,  being  met  by  the  ex- 
planation that  towards  the  end  of  the  season  long  shots  are 
the  rule,  and  40  yards  the  exception,  and  that  "  right  and 
left"  being  then  unusual,  the  more  elevated  bari'el  may  be 
used  for  single  shots.     For  pigeon-guns  it  Ls  particularly 
applicable,  and  I  think  also  for  general  shooting.    When  the 
two  barrels  and  the  rib  are  accurately  fitted,  they  are  soldered 
permanently  together.     The  usual  practice  is  to  braze  four 
or  five  inches  with  hard  solder,  but  Mr.  Greener  shows  the 
impropriety  of  this  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  white 
heat  for  its  performance,  which  expands  the  iron  again  to  the 
state  in  which  it  was  prior  to  the  cold-hammering.  He  asserts, 
and  I  believe  with  perfect  truth,  that  soft-soldering,  if  pro- 
perly done,  is  quite  strong  enough,  and  he  declares  that  he 
never  uses  any  other  method,  which,  as  his  guns  are  well 
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known  to  be  u  strong  aa  any  others,  is  m  soffiaent  gnantntei 
of  its  effimency. 


Theburel  or  barrels  having  been  brought  to  the  oonditioi 
of  tubes  open  at  each  end,  in  order  to  complete  them,  it  b& 
oomea  nccosanry  to  doae  one  of  theae  by  some  mewu,  wbioli 
mfty  be  ^ther  «  ping  screwed  in  penaaaontly,  as  in  the  per- 
casrioii  gun,  or  temporaiilj,  as  in  the  needlo-gnn  and  some 
other  breecb-looderv,  or  by  some  mechanical  means  ke^in| 
a  block  of  iron  in  close  apposition  with  the  end  of  the  bafarela 
These  varions  methods  must  be  described  more  minatelj 
nnder  the  respectiTe  guns  to  which  they  belong. 


AS  thot-gvnt  mvtt  now  bt  proved  twice  before  they  car 
be  sold,  according  to  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1855.  Thf 
first  is  called  a  "  ])ro\'isioual  proof,"  and  is  carried  out  vher 
the  barrel  is  in  the  rough,  but  the  second  requires  that  it  oi 
they  shall  be  pretty  nearly  fiuished— that  b  to  say,  if  a 
double  gun,  both  barrels  shall  be  soldered  together,  th< 
breeches  adapted,  and  the  nijiples  screwed  in.  By  this  change 
in  the  method  of  proTiiig.  the  trial  is  really  a  sufficient  one, 
and  1  believe  we  shjill  hear  of  fewer  guna  bursting  everj- 
year,  as  the  old  ones  proved  under  the  former  ri'jime  become 
displaced  from  general  use.  Kevolring  arms  are  only  proveil 
once — that  is,  after  they  are  made  up,  for  as  the  barrel  is  not 
intended  to  contain  the  charge,  it  is  not  complete  without 
the  addition  of  the  chamber.  Breech-loading  guns,  not  being 
revolvers,  are  tried  provisionally  as  well  as  after  they  are 
completed.  The  penalties  for  forging  proof-marks  and  foi 
selling  guns  without  them,  are  so  heavy,  that  the  offence, 
I  believe,  b  rarely  committed.  According  to  Schedule  B, 
of  the  "  Gun-barrel  Proof  Act"  of  1 855,  small  anns  are 
divided  into  five  clasees,  aa  follows : — 

Ist  Single  barrelled  military  arms  of  smooth  bore. 

8Dd.  Double  ban-elled  military  arms  of  smooth  hore,  and 
all  tified  arms  whether  double  or  single  barrelled,  not  being 
or  breech  loaders. 
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3nL  Single  barrelled  shot  guns. 

4th.  Double  barrelled  shot  guns. 

5th.  Revolving  and  breech-loading  small  arms  of  every 
description. 

The  powder  used  is  of  government  strength,  and  the  balls 
are  all  spherical  and  of  lead.  Barrels  for  the  second  and 
fourth  class,  and  for  breech  loading  arms  of  the  fifth  class 
shall  be  proved  both  provisionally  and  definitively;  all  other 
arms  shall  only  be  proved  definitively. 

Barrels  for  arms  of  the  third  class  shall  not  be  proved 
until  they  are  in  a  fit  and  proper  state  for  setting  up  with 
the  permanent  breeches  in ;  and  all  barrels  "  lumped"  for 
percussioning  shall  be  proved  by  means  of  the  nipple  hole. 

In  proving  the  second  and  fourth  classes : — 

(a)  ProvisicmaUy.  If  of  plain  metal  they  shall  be  bored 
and  ground,  having  plugs  attached,  with  touch-holes  drilled 
in  the  plugs  of  a  diameter  not  exceeding  i^th  of  an  inch. 
If  any  touch-hole  shall  be  enlarged  from  any  cause  whatever 
to  a  dimension  exceeding  in  diameter  -yq^^  of  an  inch,  the 
barrel  shall  be  disqualified  for  proof  Notches  in  the  plugs 
instead  of  drilled  touch-holes  shall  disqualify  for  proof.  If 
of  twisted  metal  they  shall  be  fine-bored,  and  struck  up  with 
proving  plugs  attached,  and  touch- holes  drilled  as  in  the  case 
of  plain  metal  barrels. 

(6)  Definitively.  The  barrels,  whether  of  plain  or  twisted 
metal,  shall  be  in  the  finished  state,  ready  for  setting  up, 
with  the  breeches  in  the  percussion  state,  breaks-off  fitted, 
and  locks  jointed ;  the  top  and  bottom  ribs  shall  be  rough 
struck  up,  pipes,  loops,  and  stoppers  on,  the  proper  breeches 
in,  and  the  thread  of  the  screws  shall  be  sufficiently  sound 
and  full  for  proof. 

Barrels  for  revolving  arms  of  the  fifth  class  shall  have 
the  cylinders  with  the  revolving  action  attached  and  com- 
plete. 

Barrels  for  breech  loading  arms  of  the  fifth  class  shall  be 
subject  to  provisional  proof  according  to  the  class  to  which 
they  belong,  and  to  definitive  proof  when  the  breech  loading 
action  is  attached  and  complete. 

TJie  proof  marks  differ  according  as  they  are  made  at 
London  or  Birmingham. 
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The  London  mark  of  pitnririonAl  proof  oonristo  of  the 
letters  (o  p)  in  a  <^her,  over  whidi  is  a  lion  nrnpant.  For 
the  Birmingham  provisional  proof  the  mark  is  a  <7plier  (bp) 
heneath  a  crown.  See  the  annexed  figure^  giving  •&  en< 
largedview: — 


LOHDOV. 


BUUmQHAM. 


no.  20.    PBonsiovjo.  pboop  masks. 


The  definitive  marks  remain  as  before,  as  shown  in  the 
following  engraving,  about  twice  the  actual  size : — 


LOKDOX. 


BIRMnrOHAM. 


14 


V 


FIO.   21.      DEFI51T1VE   PEOOP   MARKS. 


Tlie  proof  marks  are  impressed  on  the  following  parts  of 
the  various  classes : — 

On  the  fint  and  third  class  the  definitive  proof  mark  is 
impressed  at  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel;  and  if  with  a 
patent  breech,  on  that  also. 

On  the  second,  fourth,  and  Ji/lh  classes  the  provisional 
mark  is  impressed  at  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel,  the  de- 
finitive mark  upon  the  barrel  above  the  provisional;  and  if 
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there  is  a  patent  breech,  or  reyolving  cylinder  or  chamber, 
the  former  mark  is  also  to  be  impressed  on  that. 

On  all  barrels  the  gauge  size  shall  be  struck  both  at  the 
provisional  and  definitive  proofe. 

The  provisional  proof  charge  for  a  No.  12  double  barrel 
shot  gun  is  350  grains  of  lead,  and  12|drs.  of  powder;  and 
for  the  definitive  proof,  219  grains  of  lead  and  Sdrs.  of 
powder,  the  charge  of  each  being  increased  or  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  gauga  Now,  the  above  weight  of  powder 
being  nearly  three  times  the  usual  charge,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  if  a  gun,  when  finished,  passes  this  severe  ordeal, 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  it  will  burst  with  ordinary  care 
when  employed  for  sporting  purposes.  The  proof  charges 
are  now  the  same  in  London  and  Birmingham. 

THE  LOCK. 

The  Locks  of  guns  vary  a  good  deal,  but  the  principle  in 
all  cases  now  is  to  cause  ignition  by  a  blow  on  some  deto- 
nating substance.  This  is  effected  by  a  spring,  which  is 
compressed  and  held  back  by  some  means,  and  when  let  go  by 
the  pressure  of  the  trigger  it  drives  the  striker  on  to  the  deto- 
nating powder.  The  various  plans  adopted  will  be  alluded 
to  under  the  respective  guns;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  form  of  the  mainspring  is  the  chief  part  in  which  they 
differ.  In  the  ordinary  lock  the  spring  consists  of  a 
plate  of  steel  bent  to  a  very  acute  angle,  one  arm  being 
fixed  to  the  lock  plate,  while  the  other  is  moveable,  and  at 
its  free  end  acts  upon  the  striker.  The  second  form  consists  of 
a  spiral  spring  which,  when  compressed  and  let  loose,  drives 
a  striker,  having  a  needle  attached,  straight  forward  to  the 
detonating  powder. 

THE  STOCK,  nrCLUDIKG  THE  FALSE  BREECH. 

The  cibject  of  the  stock  being  to  enable  the  shooter  to  adapt 
the  gun  to  his  eye,  and  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  mechanism  or  performance  of  the  piece,  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  he  should  be  exactly  suited  in  the  former  respect. 
If  a  gun  stock  is  not  of  proper  length,  and  bent  to  fit  the 
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UTO  of  the  person  for  whom  it  ib  intended,  it  is  in  Vftin  to 
expect  that  be  will  be  able  to  shoot  well  with  it     The 
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gnnmakery  therefore,  most  either  know  the  length  of  arm 
and  neck  from  measurement  or  his  own  inspection,  or  he 
must  give  bis  customer  a  variety  to  select  from,  and  then 
stock  bis  gun  to  the  exact  pattern  of  the  one  which  pleases 
him.  The  wood  of  which  gun  stocks  are  made  is  almost 
alwa^rs  walnut,  that  being  found  to  keep  its  shape  the  best, 
and  also  ha\'ing  toughness  sufficient,  combined  with  good 
grain  and  colour.  In  selecting  it,  the  direction  of  the  grain 
at  the  ^  handle**  (a)  is  to  be  examined,  for  if  here  it  is  across, 
it  will  be  likely  to  give  way  on  any  slight  blow.  The  fitting 
of  the  baiTels  and  locks  into  it  must  be  very  exact,  or  dirt 
and  damp  soon  get  in  and  decay  the  wood.  Around  the 
handle  it  is  crowed,  or  "  chequered,"  to  give  a  firm  grasp  ; 
and  good  workmen  pride  themselves  upon  doing  this  very 
regularly.  It  requires  much  practice,  being  done  by  hand ; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  Birmingham  gunmakers  have  the  best 
chance  in  this  respect,  they  ought,  as  they  do,  to  excel  all 
others  in  it.  The  usual  length  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
inches  from  the  fore-trigger  to  the  heel;  but  the  amount  of 
bending  cannot  be  so  easily  calculated.  In  frt)nt  the  stock 
passes  forwards  beneath  the  barrels  (the  *'  foreend,'*  b  6),  and 
here  it  is  generally  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  ramrod ;  and, 
in  the  percussion  gun  it  is  traversed  by  one  or  two  slides,  to 
connect  it  with  the  barreL  Behind  the  handle  is  the 
"  comb**  (e),  a  thin  projection,  which  increases  the  snrfiauM 
applied  to  the  cheek.     Here  is  sometimes  a  raised  smooth 
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blocks  called  a  *'  check  piece.*'  All  that  part  behind  the  handle 
is  called  the  "  butt"  {d),  and  the  lower  or  back  end  of  this  is 
the  "  heel"  (e),  in  which  is  generally  let  an  iron  plate — the 
''  heel-plate."  The  form  of  t^is  is  somewhat  familiar,  being 
intended  to  adapt  it  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  nicely  hollowed  out  in  its  long  diameter, 
and  slightly  rounded  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  adaptation  in  length  and  bend  of  the 
stock,  it  is  also  "  cast  off" — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  bent  sideways; 
and  it  is  especially  here  that  good  stocks  differ  from  bad 
ones.  If  the  barrels  are  heavy  forwards,  the  stock  must  be 
loaded  at  the  heel,  to  make  the  gun  balance ;  but  in  the 
present  day  this  is  seldom  needed.  At  the  front  of  the 
handle  the  fedse  breech  {/)  is  fixed  above,  and  the  trigger 
and  guard  (^)  below,  both  of  which  will  presently  be  de- 
scribed. The  false  breech  is  merely  a  piece  of  iron,  which  is 
securely  let  in  and  screwed  there,  so  as  to  give  a  firm  point 
of  resistance  for  the  true  breech,  which  recoils  against  it. 
Many  stocks  are  highly  varnished ;  but  as  they  are  liable  to 
scratch,  and  sometimes,  when  in  the  sun,  the  varnish  flashes 
in  a  way  to  alarm  the  game,  it  is  a  better  practice  to  have 
them  only  oiled. 

THE  TRIGGER  AND   GUARD. 

Tlie  trigger  is  simply  a  lever,  intended  to  raise  the  scear 
out  of  the  bent  or  notch  iu  the  tumbler,  when  the  gun  is  at 
full  cock ;  and  also  to  lift  it  out  while  the  striker  is  being 
lowered  from  full  cock  to  half  cock.  There  is  little  diffe- 
rence in  its  construction  among  the  various  guns,  even  the 
needle-guns  having  one  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  old 
flint  and  the  modem  percussion.  By  a  casual  observer  it 
might  be  supposed  that  what  is  called  a  "  hair  trigger" — 
that  is,  one  which  will  liberate  the  cock  with  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  finger — would  show  some  difference  from  the 
ordinary  kind;  but  the  fact  really  is,  that  this  variety 
depends  entirely  for  its  delicacy  upon  the  scear  and  tumbler, 
which  are  made  of  a  correspondingly  delicate  shape  and  size 
in  the  parts  which  are  concerned — namely,  the  bent  of  the- 
latter  and  the  tooth  of  the  former.  In  order  to  guard 
against  the  trigger  being  touched  in  the  handling  of  the 
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gaily  a  gnArd  is  attached  to  the  stock,  being  made  hmger  ftr 
doable^anrelled  gune,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  two  tiiggen. 
A  va/rifi^  ofa^ety  g%tard$  have  been  inTented,  to  proreni 
the  trigger  cock  from  being  let  down,  except  at  the  eanct 
moment  of  being  wanted — ^that  i%  iHien  api^ied  to  the 
ghonlder.  One  c?  these  acts  by  pressure  on  the  heel-i^bte; 
but  as  most  people  load  their  gone  with  this  part  pressing 
on  the  foot  or  groond,  it  is  oselesB  at  the  exact  moment 
when  it  is  most  reqoired.  The  best  I  know  acts  bj  the 
presBore  of  the  right  hand  on  the  ^'grip"  of  the  stock,  the 
fingers  being  sare  to  lay  hold  of  this  part  in  raising  the  gon 
to  the  sho^der,  in  doing  which  a  lerer  is  pressed,  which 
liberates  the  trigger,  preTiooalj  held  firmly  by  it  (See 
Kg.  S3). 
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The  lower  limb  of  this  is  shown  in  fig.  22,  beneath  the  handle ; 
the  other  parts  being  let  into  the  stock,  and  therefore  invi- 
sible. I  am  a  decided  opponent  to  all  complications,  and  with 
moderate  care  and  a  good  lock  I  believe  no  gun  will  explode 
while  being  loaded ;  but  certainly  I  see  no  objection  to  this 
plan  on  the  above  score,  and  for  careless  shooters  it  is  a  most 
valnable  invention.  It  is  generally  made  in  the  annexed 
form,  which  is  a  modification  of  that  adopted  by  Joe  Manton  ; 
bat  there  is  a  slight  objection  to  the  plan,  inasmuch  as  in 
passing  through  a  hedge  a  twig  may  easily  get  under  the 
part  intended  for  the  hand,  and  it  then  becomes  impossible 
to  diKhaxge  the  gun.    To  remedy  this  inconvenience  it  is 
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only  neoeasary  to  make  the  part  which  appears  outside  the 
stock  of  solid  metal,  and  let  it  into  a  socket  cat  in  the  wood. 

PEBCUSSIONING. 

The  ada^toition  of  the  locks  to  the  stock  and  to  the  nipples 
or  other  parts  used  in  the  firing  of  the  gun  is  called  "  per- 
cnssioning/*  and  this  duty  is  performed  by  a  special  workman 
in  all  large  gun  manufactories.  It  is  highly  important,  because 
upon  the  proper  strength  of  the  spring  and  upon  the  correct 
striking  of  the  hammer  or  needle  upon  the  cap  or  other 
detonating  substance  depends  the  certainty  of  avoiding  a 
miss-fire. 

BROWNING,   OASEHABDENING,   ETa 

The  ba/rrds  wre  made  up  and  proved,  as  well  as  finally 
bored,  before  the  last  finishing-touch  is  put  to  them.  Thiis 
consists  in  imparting  to  them  an  artificial  oxidization  by 
means  of  acid,  which  forms  a  coat  on  the  sur&ce  that  resists 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  bare  metal 
will  do,  and  the  plan  is  therefore  generally  adopted,  though 
some  sportsmen  prefer  the  plain  metaL  If  the  latter  case, 
it  must  be  rubbed  occasionally  to  keep  it  bright,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  thickness  will  be  reduced,  though,  with 
moderate  care,  this  ought  not  to  be  appreciable  during 
the  time  in  which  the  internal  surface  will  continue  good. 
The  following  is  the  usual  recipe  for  staining  twisted 
barrels: — 

Take  of — Tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  f  oz. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  1  dr. 
Sulphate  of  copper,  j  dr. 
Nitric  acid,  1  dr.  to  1^  dr. 
Spirit  of  wine,  6  drs. 
Water,  8  oz. 

Dissolve  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  spirit  of  wine,  then 
add  the  solution  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  let  the  whole 
stand  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
The  barrels  are  first  cleaned  carefully  with  lime,  and  this 
being  removed,  the  browning  mixture  is  laid  on  with  a  sponge 
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five  or  six  times  a  day,  till  the  colour  ib  dark  enough  for  the 
jfiuioy.  Onoe  or  twice  a  day  a  scratoh-bmah  is  mied  to  re- 
move the  rough  oxide  and  allow  the  acid  to  get  a  deeper 
bile.  When  it  is  considered  that  enough  has  been  dcme,  bal- 
ing water  is  poured  over  the  barrels  for  several  minutes,  and 
while  hot^  they  are  rubbed  with  flannels  and  finished  with  a 
leather  and  a  little  beeswax  and  turpentine.  A  brighter  red 
colour  is  produced  by  the  following  mixture : — 

Take  of — ^Tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  1  oz. 
Spirit  of  wine,  1  oz. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  \  oz. 
Nitric  acid,  \  oz. 
Blue  vitriol,  \  oz. 
Water,  2  pints. 

Mix  as  above,  and  apply  with  a  piece  of  flannel  twice  a  day ; 
scratch  it  (with  a  proper  scratch  brush)  clean  each  time ; 
when  dark  enough,  scratch  as  clean  as  possible,  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  it.  Polish  with  a  iino  linen  cloth, 
and,  if  requisite,  a  touch  of  beeswax  and  turpentine.  In- 
ferior barrels  are  made  to  look  well  to  the  eye  by  several 
tricky  methods,  chiefly  practised  at  Birmingham,  in  this 
country,  and  at  Liege,  abroad.  Of  these  the  most  simple  is 
the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  spirit  of  wine,  which  will 
soon  bring  out  a  strong  colour  if  applied  in  rapidly  succeeding 
layers  upon  barrels  previously  prepared  with  varnish  cut 
away  in  a  pattern,  as  has  been  already  described  at  page  216. 
The  smoke  stain  is  the  most  permanent,  but  it  requires  the 
best  metal  and  a  good  deal  of  practice  to  bring  it  well  out  It 
is  effected  by  passing  the  barreb  through  the  flame  of  a  forge 
at  a  time  when  it  is  of  a  clear  white,  without  smoke,  until  the 
whole  is  covered  with  soot ;  then  remove  them  to  a  cool  and 
damp  cellar  for  one  or  two  days,  by  the  end  of  which  time 
they  will  have  become  rusty.  Treat  them  with  the  scratch- 
brush  as  before  described,  and  renew  the  operation  with  the 
flame  till  the  colour  is  thought  to  be  good.  Finish  with  hot 
water,  as  before  described. 

Caae-ha/rdening  is  the  process  adopted  for  making  the  parts 
of  the  lock,  breech,  dec,  as  hard  as  possible.     It  is  produced 
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by  covering  them  with  animal  charcoal,  in  a  box  which  is 
then  exposed  to  a  certain  heat,  and  after  a  time,  the  object 
is  effected;  but  this  requires  practical  skill,  and  no  descrip- 
tion without  it  will  suffice. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  ItfUZZLE-LOADING  PERCUSSION  GUN. 

THE  BABREL  —  YABIOUS  KINDS  OP  BREECH — THE  LOCK — THE  STOCK  — 
RAMROD— OR  LOADINO-ROD — THE  ENTIRE  PERCUSSION  OUN  AND  ITS 
PERFORMANCES — LOADING  AND  CARTRIDGES— CLEANING — THE  GUN- 
CASE   AND   ITS  CONTENTS — PRICE   OF   GUNS. 

THE  BARREL. 

Tlie  barrels  of  the  ordinary  percussion-cap  gun  loading  at 
the  muzzle  are  made,  as  described  in  the  last  book,  of  any  of 
the  materials  and  in  either  of  the  modes  therein  mentioned. 
As  received  from  the  barrel-forger,  they  consist  of  a  mere 
cylinder,  which  receives  provisional  proof  in  that  form,  and 
has  afterwards  to  be  breeched,  stocked,  percussioned,  proved^ 
and  regulated. 

BREECHING. 

The  breech  formerly  was  a  mere  solid  plug  screwed  into 
the  end  of  the  barrel,  which  was  tapped  to  receive  it;  and 
the  touch -hole  was  drilled  so  close  to  its  internal  end  as  to 
cut  a  shallow  groove  in  it.  The  invention  of  the  patent 
breech  has  however  quite  superseded  this  clxmisy  form,  which 
is  now  never  adopted,  except  for  the  purposes  of  provisional 
proof.  For  all  percussion  cap  guns  the  barrel  is  now  tapped 
for  about  half  an  inch,  and  into  this  female  screw  a  piece 
of  iron  is  adapted,  with  a  shoulder  bringing  up  the  external 
part  to  a  level  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  barrel. 
Within  this  breech,  partly  opposite  the  screw,  and  partly 
within  the  shoulder,  a  cavity  is  hollowed  out,  in  which  the 
powder  is  to  lie;  and  this  chamber  is   variously  formed. 
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aooordiag   to   tite   hnvj   ot   the 
maker.    Tint  following  u  the  moet 
desirable  fium  to  be  adopted,  in 
wbich  a  a  repreaent  the  enda  <tf 
the  barrels;  hb,  the  chamben  in 
I  the  breeches;  and  craping,  which 
fills  the  ontw  part  <^  a  hole  boied 
,  acron,  ao  as  to  reach  the  bottom  of 
I  -  .  '  the  ohambar,  donng  the  inner  end. 

it  It^  This  is  called  the  "  cnws-holc^''  and 

MODias  BUKB  fuLLT  am )  ■■  ^  *'*•  purpoae  of  allowing  the 
end  of  the  nipple  tube  to  enilode  the 
powder  in  the  chamber  withont  weakoting  the  bree«u,  vfaioh 
it  mnit  do  if  it  is  direoted  straight  down  npon  it,  aa  is  some- 
times done,  and  as  will  presentlfDedesoribed.  There  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  form  which  is  most  adran- 
tageous ;  &ad  aa  it  is  not  yet  settled  whether  the  ignitionshoold 
be  quick  or  alow,  it  can  scarcely  occasion  surprise  that  snch 
should  exist.  If  the  ignition  is  too  rapid,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  powder  is  not  all  exploded;  while  if  it  is  too  slow, 
the  rapidity  of  shooting  which  is  neceasary  for  hitting  a 
moving  object  is  not  attained.  Hence  there  is  doabtless  a 
happy  medium  to  be  mmed  at,  bat  what  that  ia  seems  to  be 
at  present  unknown.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am 
quite  conteoted  with  the  simple  cone  terminating  in  a  cup, 
which  is  the  form  represented  above.  The  breech  of  Joe 
Mauton's  choice,  who  has  so  long  been  oelebrated  for  his 
guns,  is  a  shallow  cup  ending  in  a  cylinder,  which  is  very 
little  larger  than  the  cro«e-ho]&  (See  Fig.  25.)    In  Wil- 
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kinson's,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  oval  chamber,  one 
end  connected  with  the  nipple,  and  the  other  being  con- 
tracted so  as  to  retard  the  ignition. 

GrecU  stress  is  laid  upon  the  form  of  the  breech  by  all  the 
advocates  of  the  muzzle-loader ;  and  they  assert  that  if  the 
powder  is  burnt  in  a  chamber  of  the  same  size  and  form  as 
the  barrel  itself,  with  a  mere  closure  at  right  angles,  the 
effect  is  greatly  deteriorated.  I  have  tried  the  experiment 
myself  firing  the  same  barrel  with  different  breeches,  but  I 
confess  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  very  reliable  con- 
clusions. As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  barrel  is  all  in 
all;  and  so  long  as  the  breech  is  sound,  and  the  ignition 
perfect,  it  matters  comparatively  little  what  shape  the 
chamber  may  bear.  It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that  the 
recoil  is  materially  increased  when  the  powder  is  fired  any- 
where but  at  its  posterior  part;  but  this  is  now  proved  to 
be  a  myth,  and,  according  to  the  experiments  made  by  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  the  recoil  is  least  when  the  centre  of 
the  charge  is  fired.  The  Prussian  needle-gun,  also,  in  which 
the  ignition  is  in  front,  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
recoil ;  so  that,  I  think  it  may  fiiirly  be  assumed  that  the 
point  of  ignition  has  no  reference  to  recoil.  There  is  also 
another  point  which  requires  consideration — namely,  whether 
it  b  desirable  to  allow  of  a  vent  for  the  explosive  gases  at 
the  end  of  the  cross-hole )  The  proposed  object  is  to  lessen 
recoil,  and  until  very  recently  most  of  the  better  classes  of 
guns  were  made  with  a  "  vent  hole,**  lined  with  platina  to 
prevent  corrosion;  but  the  plan  is  now  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  being  found  to  be  quite  inoperative.  The  grains 
of  the  powder  enter  the  fine  hole,  and  fill  it  up  even  prior 
to  the  first  discharge  ;  but  subsequently  it  b  quite  closed  by 
the  residuum  left  f^ter  the  explosion. 

THE  KIPPLE. 

In  the  ordinary  percussion  gun^  which  b  that  now  being 
described,  the  powder  in  the  chamber  is  ignited  by  exploding 
a  cap  upon  a  nipple,  whose  canal  communicates  with  the 
cross-hole  of  the  breech,  or,  in  some  cases,  with  the  chamber 
itself     The  nipple  in  either  case  b  of  a  conical  form  ex- 
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ternally  for  about  the  third  of  an  inbhi  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  copper  cap  securelj  clipping  it;  next  to  this  oone  is 
a  shoulder,  which  is  square,  or,  what  is  better,  a  reeiaDgnlar 
oblong,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  application  of  a  key  for  its 
removaL  Beyond  this^  again,  it  is  tapped,  and  forms  a  male 
screw,  which  is  accurately  adapted  to  a  female  screw  cut  in 
the  breecL  Thus,  then,  there  are  two  things  to  be  eon- 
ndered  in  reference  to  the  nipple — 1st,  its  own  shape;  and 
2ndly,  the  direction  in  which  it  ia  screwed  into  the  breech. 

The  nipple  itself  should  be  of  good  steel  not  tempered  too 
highly  or  it  will  break.  The  best  kind  is  bored  so  as  to  pre- 
sent two  cones,  one  short  and  external,  and  the  other  longer 
and  internal,  the  communication  between  the  two  being  small 
and  lined  with  platinum  to  prevent  the  corrosion,  which 
would  otherwise  soon  fill  it  up;  and  then  comes  the  pricker, 
which  removes  the  rust  and  enlarges  the  aperture  so  much 
that  a  great  part  of  the  gas  escapes  through  it.     Ordinary 

nipples  present  only  one  cone,  the  base 
of  which  may  be  external  (fig.  26  a),  or 
internal  (fig.  26  b);  the  former  being  greatly 
to  be  preferred  with  good  caps,  as  it  allows 
a  full  volume  of  flame  to  be  driven  down 
upon  the  charge.  The  platinated  nipple 
is  more  expensive  than  the  common  one, 
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but  as  long  as  this  adheres  it  will  be  serviceable ;  still  for 
common  purposes  nothing  answers  better  than  the  form 
shown  in  Eg,  26  a. 

In  adapting  the  nipple  to  the  breech^  a  hole  is  sometimes 
drilled  in  a  slightly  oblique  direction  down  upon  the  end  of 
the  chamber.  This  was  first  proposed,  I  believe,  by  Mr. 
Greener,  as  his  **  centric"  method  of  firing,  but  as  adapted 
by  him  it  was  found  to  weaken  the  handle  of  the  stock  too 
much,  and  he  has  abandoned  its  use  in  consequence.  Another 
maker  (Mr.  Horton  of  Whitehaven,  late  of  Birmingham)  has 
re- introduced  it  as  his  "  eccentric  breech,"  the  only  difierence 
being  that  the  nipple  enters  more  obliquely  and  the  hammers 
also  fall  in  a  corresponding  direction,  so  that  the  stock  is  not 
weakened  to  the  same  extent  But  though  the  latter  is  im- 
proved the  breech  itself  is  still  weekend  at  this  part,  whether 
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sufficiently  so  to  make  it  dangerons  experienoe  alone  can  de- 
tennitie.  It  is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  Mr.  Greener's 
original  plan,  and  as  such  is  introdoced  here : — 


Bs.tl 
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On  comparing  this  with  the  ordinary  breech  (fig.  S4,  p. 
234)  it  will  at  ouce  be  seen  that  in  Horton's  plan  the  nipple 
is  brought  nearer  to  the  charge,  and  may  possibly  be  more 
liable  to  be  blown  out,  but  with  proper  care  in  tapping  I 
have  no  doubt  such  an  accident  would  never  occur.  That 
the  firing  is  sharper  I  iiiUy  believe  from  theoretical  calcula- 
tion, but  whether  in  practice  the  difierence  would  be  dis- 
covered I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  One  advantage  is  possessed 
by  Horton's  breech — viz.,  that  a  pio  or  pricker  may  be  passed 
straight  ilnwu  into  the  chamber,  and  thereby  any  accumula- 
tion may  with  certainty  be  disposed  ofj  whereas,  in  the 
crosa-hole  it  meets  with  an  angle,  and  cannot  get  any  further. 
In  the  gun-trial  of  1858,  a  gun  made  on  thia  plan  was  shot 
by  Mr.  Horton  and  performed  well,  though  from  his  ner- 
vousness the  shot  from  the  first  barrel  almost  entirely  missed 
the  target. 

THE  LOCK. 

The  lock  of  the  percussion  gun  is  a  very  simple  and  effi- 
cient piece  of  mechanism,  having  for  its  object  to  explode 
the  cap  on  the  nipple  by  meanf*  of  a  sharp  blow,  which  must 
be  so  arranged  as  to  finish  with  its  greatest  amount  of 
strengths  so  as  to  prevent  the  hammer  from  being  blown  up 


I 


againbj  the  force  of  tho  explosion.  The  following  are  the  pKrta 
of  irbidi  this  lock  ia  composed,  which  ai 
and  prinoiple  whether  it  is  what  is  cal 
lock  or  not,  beginninfl  with 

The  lock  plate  and  bridle,  which  wheo  screwed  together, 
fbnn  tiie  skeleton  (fig.  29) — 
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Tli»  dock,  or  HrikfT  (£g.  30  a),  which  risee  uiil  fidla  ont- 
■ide  tho  plate  in  unison  with  the  twnUer  (6),  a  piece  of  iron 
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mainspei?io  and  switel. 
(half  size.) 


of  a  peculiar  shape  lying  be- 
tween the  plate  and  the  bridle, 
and  acted  on  through  the  mmvd 
(fig.  31,  a),  by  means  of  the 
mainspring  (fig.  31,  6  c),  which 
is  attached  to  the  plate  in  its 
upper  half.  It  will  be  seen  on 
examination,  that  by  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  the  tumbler  and 
swivel,  the  lever  upon  which  the  spring  acts  is  longer  when 
the  striker  is  down  on  the  nipple  than  at  full  or  half-cock, 
and  thus  it  exerts  its  greatest  force  in  that  position.  In  the 
back  of  the  tumbler  (6)  are  two  notches  or  "  bents,"  one  deeper 
than  the  other,  which  are  intended  to  receive  the  scear.  This 
and  its  spring  (fig.  32)  are  both  attached  to  the  bridle,  lying 
between  it  and  the  plate,  and  working  upon  two  screws, 
which  pierce  them.      The  scear  has  a  sharp  tooth  which 
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drops  into  the  notches  of  the  tumbler  one 
afler  the  other,  and  is  kept  there  by  the 
spring.  When  the  scear  is  dropped  into 
the  half-cock  bent,  this  is  so  deep  that  it 
cannot  be  depressed  out  of  it  by  raising  the 
other  end  by  means  of  the  trigger,  and  consequently  the  gun 
cannot  be  fired  in  that  position.  But  at  full  cock  the  notch 
is  much  shallower,  and  a  force  usually  equal  to  about  3  or 
41bs.  will  disengage  it  when  applied  to  the  trigger.  The 
»lde  nail  is  the  screw  which  attaches  the  lock  to  the  stock, 
through  the  hole  drilled  in  the  plate  in  front  of  the  cock. 
This  lock  may  therefore  be  considered  as  consisting  of  four 
important  divisions: — (a)  the  skeleton  or  plate  and  bridle; 
{b)  the  cock  and  tumbler;  {c)  the  mainspring  and  swivel; 
and  {d)  the  scear  and  scear  spring. 

(a.)  The  sliape  qftJieplatehaBthree  chief  variations — one  the 
fore-actioned  bar- plate,  being  that  which  is  engraved  above, 
and  which  is  now  generally  used  for  best  guns^  the  front  part 
being  accurately  fitted  to  the  barrel.  In  the  old  plan  there 
was  a  thin  layer  of  the  stock  intervening,  which  was  apt  to 
be  splintered;  but  this  is  only  now  used  for  cheap  guns, 
in  which  the  wood  is  made  to  cover  bad  workmanship. 
The  back-actioned  lock,  as  shown  in  the  Lefaucheaux  gun 
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(fig.  S3),  WM  introdooed  some  yeixs  hukf  ba  ocdor  to  loMp 
the  worika  out  of  the  way  of  the  oozvonTe  gMes  whieh  wan 
fonnerly  generated  by  the  explooon  of  the  oap^  bat  than 
being  now  of  a  much  milder  character,  the  advmatiige  of  tiui 
naeiiil  invention  is  not  equal  to  the  dundvantiigo  ittwiding 
upon  the  weakening  of  the  stock,  which  ii  nmanlial  to  tiui 
finm.  The  plate  being  let  into  the  grip  on  both  mdm^  a 
large  portion  of  the  wood  is  cut  awaj;  and  thia  part  wM 
found  to  break  on  the  slightest  blow.  On  the  bndle  it  is 
scaroelj  necessary  to  make  any  remarks^  as  there  ia  little 
or  no  difference  in  its  shape  in  any  case. 

(6.)  The  sirtier  should  be  of  such  a  shape  as  to  be  readily 
raised  and  commanded  by  the  thumb  whilst  the  forefinger  is 
acting  on  the  trigger  and  at  half-cock  releasing  the  eoear,  in 
order  to  let  it  down  when  desired.  The  mouth  aboold 
also  be  wide  enough  to  permit  the  cap  to  Ml  out  readily  after 
its  explosion,  and  it  should  be  so  fitted  as  that  its  striking 
&ce  shall  fall  flat  upon  the  end  of  the  nipple.  The  metal 
must  be  good,  or  that  will  give  way  under  the  blow. 

One  of  Hie  most  imjyortarU  parts  of  iJie  lock  is  the-  tumbler^ 
upon  the  proper  construction  of  which  in  great  measure  de- 
pends the  smooth  action  of  the  mcchauism  and  its  safety  in 
use.  If  it  is  not  of  hard  metal,  and  true  in  all  its  bearings, 
it  will  soon  wear,  and  when  new,  it  will  not  "  speak"  as  it 
should  do,  nor  after  use  will  its  worn-out  notch  properly 
catch  the  soear.  The  practised  band  and  ear  readily  detect 
the  &lse  ring  from  the  beautiful  feel  and  tone  given  out  by 
one  of  Brazier  s  ))e8t  locks,  but  the  tyro  will  be  whoUy  unable 
to  detect  any  difference,  and  he  must  trust  to  the  character 
of  the  maker  to  sell  him  what  will  suit  his  purpose.  Much 
also  depends  upon  the  pitch  and  shape  of  the  scear,  and  as 
the  one  must  be  accommodated  to  the  other,  a  good  workman 
will  be  required  to  adjust  them  exactly. 

(c.)  The  mainspring  should  be  of  excellent  temper,  and 
should  have  a  force  equal  to  about  ten  pounds  or  a  little  over, 
that  being  the  lowest  which  will  ensure  the  ex))losiou  of  the  cap 
imder  all  circumstances.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  unnecessary 
power  in  giving  the  blow,  because  it  is  liable  to  break  the 
nipple  or  the  striker  itself  As  the  spring  is  most  at  liberty 
when  the  cock  is  let  down,  the  gun  should  always  be  put  by 
in  that  position. 
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The  addition  of  the  swivd  is  a  great  improvement  to  the 
lock,  for  the  reason  before  alluded  to,  and  this  part  also 
requires  careful  workmanship  and  adjustment. 

The  scear  spring  is  usually  made  with  a  power  of  about 
three  ix)unds,  that  or  a  little  more  being  the  force  exerted 
upon  the  trigger  in  ordinary  guns.  The  importcmce  of  giving 
a  proper  shape  to  the  acear  and  of  making  it  of  good  metal, 
cannot  be  overrated. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  price  of  locks,  which  can 
be  obtained  as  low  as  ^d.  a  piece  wholesale ;  but  even  for 
very  cheap  guns  intended  for  the  English  market,  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  a  pair  is  generally  the  lowest  price.  For  ordinary  guns 
7s.  6d.  will  be  paid,  and  for  the  best  I5s.  to  17^.  6d. 

THE   STOCK. 

The  stock  of  this  kind  of  gun  does  not  in  any  way  vary 
from  the  model  described  in  the  last  chapter.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  fitted  with  the  safety  guard  there  described,  and 
it  may  have  one  or  two  loops  by  which  to  connect  it  with 
the  barrels.  Ordinarily  one  loop  is  considered  sufficient  for 
double  guns.  Single  guns  of  large  bore  are  sometimes  made 
with  two  loops,  as  the  fore-end  of  the  stock  is  made  larger  in 
them,  to  enable  the  hand  to  be  carried  well  forward. 

THE  RAMROD. 

This  part  of  the  nvuzzU'loading  gu/n  is  of  some  importanoe, 
for  if  it  is  badly  made,  it  gets  out  of  order  or  breieiks,  and 
renders  the  gun  useless  at  a  moment  probably  when  it  is 
most  wanted.  The  wood  should  be  of  a  tough  kind,  and  not 
liable  to  warp.  The  head  must  be  large  enough  to  carry  the 
wads  down  without  jamming  in  the  barrel  or  admitting  a 
shot  between.  For  those  who  care  about  dirtying  their 
gloves,  this  part  should  be  gilt,  as  it  does  not  then  become 
corroded  by  the  gases  resulting  from  the  explosion.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  it  fits  easily  in  the  loops,  and  that  the 
screw  which  is  capped  at  the  end  to  enable  the  wads  to  be 
laid  hold  of  and  withdrawn  is  of  a  proper  shape.  When  the 
ramrod  is  not  fitted,  a  loading-rod  is  required  to  be  carried 
by  an  attendant,  and  it  is  made  somewhat  larger  and  stouter 
in  all  its  proportions. 

R 
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When  the  various  pcurts  already  described  are  well  and 
carefully  made  and  put  together  by  a  first-dasB  workman, 
the  result  is  a  most  efficient  gun,  which  will  do  its  work  as 
well  as  anything  yet  invented  in  all  respects  but  two,  or  per- 
haps three.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  slofoiess  of  loading, 
in  the  danger  attending  upon  the  process,  inasmuch  as  the 
hand  must  more  or  less  cover  the  muzzle,  and  in  the  fouling 
and  leading  of  the  barrels,  the  latter  of  which  defects  requires 
the  occasional  use  of  the  scratch-brush  to  remore  the  ooat 
of  lead  that  not  only  imures  the  shooting  qualities,  but  adds 
greatly  to  the  recoiL  With  these  exceptions,  I  Uiink  it  is 
generslly  agreed  that  the  percussion  gun  is  fkultlesi^  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  can  be  got  rid  of  without 
interfering  with  the  good  qualities  whidi  are  by  general 
consent  attributed  to  it. 

As  the  percussion  gun  is  allowed  to  he  equcU,  \f  not  superior, 
to  any  other  in  shooting  qualities,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
it  as  the  standard  in  these  respects,  and  then  to  compare 
others  with  it.  I  have  already  said,  that  a  fowling-piece 
should  combine  in  its  performances,  (a)  a  good  pattern  in 
the  target  made  by  it,  united  with  as  much  strength  as 
possible;  {b)  a  fiedr  weight,  so  as  to  avoid  tiring  the  sports- 
man ;  and  (c)  such  an  absence  of  recoil  as  will  render  its 
use  for  hours  and  days  together  not  unpleasant  to  the 
shooter. 

(a)  A  good  surface-pattern  may  be  shown  upon  an  iron 
plate,  or  any  other  smooth  suiface,  and  upon  these  a  practised 
eye  can  also  distinguish  the  amount  of  strength  with  which 
the  gun  shoots,  nearly  enough  to  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion. 
The  spreading  of  each  shot  upon  the  plate  is  the  test  which 
is  adopted,  because  the  more  impetus  is  given  to  the  shot  the 
more  they  are  flattened  against  the  iron.  So  also  in  a  door, 
the  wood  of  which  is  knoum,  according  to  the  driving  power 
of  the  gun  will  be  the  penetration  of  the  shot;  but  as  doors 
are  constructed  of  various  woods,  and  as,  after  some  exposure, 
each  of  these  will  become  softer  on  the  surface,  this  test  is 
a  very  bad  one,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  brown  paper. 
When  this  last  material  is  employed,  a  single  sheet  will 
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suffice  for  the  sur&oe  pattern;  but  for  penetration  several 
thicknesses  will  be  required.  According  to  my  experience, 
a  good  muzzle-loading  gun  of  twelye-bore,  with  a  charge  of 
2|  drachms  of  powder  and  1^  ounces  of  shot,  No.  6,  will 
distribute  evenly  about  150  to  160  shots  on  a  thirty-inch 
target  at  forty  yards,  and  55  to  65  at  sixty  yards.  The 
same  gun  and  charge,  at  forty  yards,  will  drive  three  or  four 
of  its  shot  through  from  thirty-five  to  forty  thicknesses  of  a 
twelve-iitch  square  of  90  lb.  bag  cap  brown  paper,  and  through 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thicknesses  of  the  same  at  sixty 
yards.  Occasionally  a  single  shot  may  exceed  these  amounts^ 
but  they  may  be  considered  the  average  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  a  first-class  gun.  This,  however,  will  be  more 
clearly  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  table  of  the  performances  of 
the  guns  at  the  Field  gun  trial  in  1859,  hereafter  giv^i. 

(6)  The  weight  of  a  muzzle-loader  is  the  point  which 
regulates  the  bore;  for  if  the  sportsman  requires  a  light 
gun  he  must  be  contented  with  a  small  bore ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  should  he  be  regardless  of  weight,  a  No.  12,  or  even 
a  still  larger  gauge,  would  generally  be  chosen,  as  being 
capable  of  carrying  a  large  charge  better  than  any  smaller 
size.  The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  safe 
weights  of  the  several  bores  likely  to  be  used : 


No.  12 .  .  .  .  TJlbs. 
No.  13  ...  .  T^lbs. 
No.  14 ....     7  lbs. 


No.  15.  •  .  .  ^Ibs. 
No.  16.  .  .  .  6|lbs. 
No.  18.     .     .     .     ejlbs. 


(c)  The  absence  of  unpleasant  recoil  with  a  fair  charge  of 
powder  and  shot  depends  chiefly  upon  the  boring  of  the 
barrel,  and  to  avoid  it  certain  principles  are  sacrificed,  which 
but  for  this  essential,  would  be  carried  out.  Thus  it  will  be 
found  that,  within  certain  bounds,  the  more  the  shot  is 
confined  within  the  barrel,  until  the  whole  of  the  powder  is 
exploded,  the  stronger  will  be  the  shooting.  To  effect  this, 
however,  in  the  ^lest  degree,  the  recoil  will  be  so  great  as  to 
forbid  its  use;  and  here  sdso  there  must  be  a  sacrifice  of  one 
to  the  other,  just  as  in  the  case  of  weight  and  calibre.  With 
a  well-made  gun  shooting  as  described  under  (a)  the  recoil 
is  not  higher  than  sixty-five  pounds,  as  tested  by  the  machine 

r2 
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wliich  it  described  at  page  196,  and  tliia  is  about  wbat  tlia 
ayerage  of  Bportomen  would  oouaider  a  plflaint-ahooiing 
gun. 

LOADnro. 

There  are  several  painU  to  be  attended  to  in  loading  thii 
kind  of  gun,  if  the  most  is  to  be  made  of  what  osn  be  dona. 
Thus,  supposing  a  good  pattern  is  desired,  then  the  oham  of 

Ciwder  must  be  reduced;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  haid 
tting  is  the  object,  the  powder  is  increased  in  prc^Mniion 
to  the  shot.  Again,  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  gun  shooi 
slowly,  the  powder  is  to  be  rammed  down  into  a  solid  maoi^ 
a  light  tap  being  all  that  is  necessary  when  a  n^d  explosion 
is  required.  So,  again,  as  the  friction  of  small  shot  is  greator 
than  that  of  large,  the  former  requires  more  powder  than 
the  latter.  Short  barreb  require  finer  powder  than  long, 
which  latter  allow  more  time  for  combustion,  and  if  fine 
powder  is  used  with  them  they  will  expend  a  greater  quantity 
of  it  beneficially,  though  with  a  greatly  increased  recoiL 
Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  the  following 
table  will  be  serviceable : 

Weight  of  gun.  Bo..  ^^^^J  ^l^^<^ 

T^lbs 12  2f  li 

Tilbs 12  2^  IJ 

7  lbs 14  2f  li 

6Jlbs 14  2J  1 

Gjlbs.  16  2i  I 

Having  fixed  upon  the  charge,  either  firom  theory  or  from 
experiment  with  the  particular  gun,  let  it  be  brought  out 
thoroughly  clean,  and  then  proceed  to  load  as  follows.  First, 
put  on  a  pair  of  caps,  then  explode  them,  and  holding  the 
gun  perpendicularly,  with  the  butt  on  the  left  foot,  at  half 
arm's  length,  and  the  right  lock  facing  you ;  pour  down  each 
barrel  the  proper  charge  of  powder,  beginning  toith  the  left 
barrel,  which  is  then  jilaced  farthest  from  you.  Next  put  in 
two  greased  felt  wads,  and  ram  them  gently  home,  giving 
one  smart  (but  not  violent)  tap  to  each,  to  drive  the  powder 
to  the  nipples.     After  this  put  in  the  charges  of  shot^  again 
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beginning  with  the  left  barrel,  and  holding  the  pouch  at  an 
angle  so  that  the  hand  is  not  over  either  barrel.  A  card- 
board wad  is  then  put  into  each  muzzle,  and  the  ramrod  is 
again  used  to  push  them  carefully  home,  but  not  to  rap 
them,  as  before;  the  less  pressure  used  on  the  shot  the 
better,  so  long  as  the  wad  barely  keeps  it  in  its  place. 
Lastly,  replace  the  ramrod  (or  loading  rod) ;  and,  taking  the 
gun  up  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  muzzle  pointing  down^n^trds, 
half  cock  it,  and  removing  the  exploded  caps,  put  on  fresh 
ones,  pushing  them  well  down  on  the  nipples  with  the  thumb. 
By  adopting  this  method  the  least  possible  amount  of  danger 
is  incurred ;  the  only  risk  being  from  a  piece  of  tow  having 
been  left  in  the  breech,  which  may  take  fire,  and  communi- 
cate it  to  the  powder  as  it  is  being  poured  down,  when,  if 
the  powder  flask  is  not  properly  constructed,  an  explosion  of 
its  contents  may  take  place.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
above  precautions  are  not  taken,  even  if  the  flask  is  ever  so 
sound,  it  may  be  blown  through  the  hand  with  great  violence. 
In  loading  either  barrel  while  the  other  is  loaded,  take  care 
that  the  one  containing  the  charge  is  at  half-cock,  while  the 
other  has  the  hammer  down,  as  left  by  its  discharge.  In 
this  case  the  most  prudent  plan  is  to  turn  the  gun  so  that  the 
loaded  barrel  is  the  farthest  off  from  the  person ;  but  if  the 
butt  is  put  across  the  foot,  and  the  hand  is  not  held  between 
the  gun  and  the  body,  which  it  never  ought  to  be,  this  is 
not  of  any  great  importance. 

In  order  to  accelercUe  the  loading  of  these  guna^  or  to  increcue 
their  powers,  several  contrivances  have  been  invented.  Of 
these  the  most  ingenious  are  the  Rackheath  and  Hairs  two 
kinds,  which  act  on  somewhat  different  principles,  and  Eley*8 
as  well  as  Joyce*s  cartridges  for  increasing  the  range  of  the 
gun ;  each  being  described  as  follows : — 

(a)  77««  RacUieath  consists  of  a  case  of  common  cartridge 
paper,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  an  ordinary  wad,  the 
edges  of  the  paper  being  gummed  over  it  Into  this  the  shot 
is  poured,  then  a  felt  wad,  next  the  powder,  over  which  the 
ends  of  the  paper  are  turned.  Lastly,  a  disk  of  paper,  having 
a  piece  of  tape  attached  to  it,  is  gummed  to  this  all  round, 
taking  care  not  to  wet  the  powder  in  doing  this.  When  this 
is  done  the  cartridge  is  complete,  and  may  be  carried  in  the 
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podcet  till  it  is  wanted,  when  the  tape  being  polled  tlie 
disk  oomes  off,leaTing  the  powder  expofled,andihen  the  whola^ 
being  inverted,  is  put  into  the  mnzsle  and  rammed  down  with 
a  final  tap. 

(6)  HM9  first  cartridge  is  made  in  the  same  way  eocoept- 
ing  that,  instead  of  the  tape,  a  disk  of  paper  is  attached  to  a 
ring  <tf  metal,  which,  as  the  ramrod  is  applied,  prevents  the 
case  from  going  down  the  barrel,  but  allows  of  tiie  powder 
and  shot  being  rammed  down  at  one  operation. 

(c)  HiJX%  9eooifid  cartridge  is  much  more  ingenious  than 
either,  but  like  many  most  clever  inventions  is  ndioally  bad, 
for  the  reason  which  will  presently  be  given.  It  oonsists  of 
a  brass  tube  which  fits  the  interior  of  the  barrel,  and  is 
pushed  down  for  its  whole  length,  being  prevented  finom 
going  further  by  a  rim  or  turn  over.  This  tube  is  loaded  as 
follows.  A  thin  wad  has  a  fine  thread  attached  to  it^  and  is 
pushed  down  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  thread  fixed  over  the 
upper  lip  by  the  thumb ;  the  powder  is  then  poured  in ;  next 
follows  a  felt  wad,  then  the  shot,  and  finally  a  card  wad,  with 
the  name  of  the  inventor  on  it.  When  thus  prepared  the 
thread  is  cut  off  close  and  the  cartridge  is  ready  for  use. 
When  the  metal  case  is  put  into  the  barrel,  a  ramrod  drives 
down  the  charge,  but  in  doing  this  the  thin  wad  is  held  sus- 
]>ended  by  the  thread,  allowing  the  powder  to  pass  it^  and 
finally  lying  between  the  powder  and  the  felt  wad.  But  in  order 
to  use  this  cartridge  the  wads  must  of  necessity  be  smaller 
than  the  barrel  by  the  thickness  of  the  metal  cajrtridge  case, 
and  thus  there  is  dkoaya  danger  of  the  charge  becoming  loose. 
Although,  therefore,  there  is  great  ingenuity  displayed  in 
the  invention,  I  cannot  recommend  its  use  in  the  field. 

The  two  cartridges  just  described  (a  and  h)  may,  however, 
&cilitate  the  loading  of  the  percussion  gun  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

(d)  Eleya  and  Joyces  patent  toire  cartridges  are  used  for 
a  different  purpose,  having  refereuce  to  the  shooting  powers 
only.  The  circular  of  Messrs.  £ley  is  here  annexed,  its  state- 
ments being  verified  by  my  own  experience  as  well  as  by 
that  of  most  practical  sportsmen.  The  cartridges  of  Joyce 
and  Co.  are  similar  in  their  construction,  but  Messrs.  Mey 
have  the  credit  of  the  invention. 
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''  These  cartridges  are  composed  of  a  cage  of  wire,  inclosed 
in  a  thin  paper  case,  with  a  wadding  attached,  fitting  the  bore 
of  the  gun.  The  shot  are  placed  within  the  wire;  and  the 
principle  of  their  action  is  extremely  simple.  On  leaving 
the  gun,  the  paper  is  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  shot  immediately 
begin  to  quit  the  case,  passing  through  the  meshes  of  the 
wire  net  The  wire  is  carried  forward  with  the  shot  so  long 
as  any  remain  in  it,  and,  when  empty,  falls.  Thus,  the  royal 
cartridge,  when  fired  through  a  paper  screen  placed  at  10  or 
15  yards  from  the  gun,  will  be  found  to  have  spread  some  of 
its  shot  like  a  loose  charge,  while  the  remainder  will  have 
been  carried  through  the  screen  in  the  form  of  a  ball ;  and 
if  a  target  had  been  placed  behind  the  screen  at  25  yards,  the 
wire  would  be  found  to  have  dropped  short  of  it,  and  the 
shot  entirely  separated.  The  green  will  carry  their  shot 
further. 

"The  royal  are  intended  for  the  second  barrel  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  or  the  first  barrel  when  game  is 
wild;  they  make  a  good  spread  of  shot  20  yards  from 
the  gun,  and  will  kill  20  or  25  yards  further  than  a  loose 
charge. 

**  Those  in  green  cases  are  for  wild  fowl  and  very  long 
shots ;  they  will  kill  twice  as  far  as  a  loose  charge. 

"  The  universal  shot  caHridges  are  intended  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  shot-belt;  they  are  composed  of  shot  packed 
in  a  paper  case,  between  layers  of  soft  bone-dust,  with  a  wad- 
ding attached,  fitting  the  bore  of  the  gun.  They  contain  no 
wire,  thereby  removing  the  objection  (however  fallacious) 
sometimes  urged  against  the  wire  cartridge.  On  leaving  the 
gun  the  paper  is  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  shot  at  once  separate, 
acting  precisely  as  a  hard-hitting  loose  charge,  but  much 
more  uniform.  Balling,  or  clubbing,  at  any  distance  is  im- 
possible, the  shot  being  quite  as  much  separated,  and  cover- 
ing as  large  a  space,  even  at  the  distance  of  five  yards  from 
the  gun,  as  if  loose  shot  were  used.  And  whatever  is  the 
performance  of  a  gun  with  loose  shot,  a  cartridge  of  equal 
weight  will  put  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  shot  in  the  same 
space  at  40  yards,  and  with  great  additional  strength;  so 
that  a  gun  that  will  throw  loose  shot  strong  and  close  is  im- 
proved in  the  same  degree,  making  it  shoot  in  a  very  superior 
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manner — affinrding  a  greater  ehaaoe  of  killi^g^ 
addition  to  the  olofieneaB,  they  cover  a  higer  imrfhoa  in 
lequenoe  of  ereiy  ahot  being  brought  into  aotif». 

**  The  manu&ctarer  having  only  put  Ibrtli  Ttnttmfti,  tin 
aoonrMj  of  which  any  sporteman  may  test  finr  himael^  aoBeiti 
a  few  oarefol  ezperimenta,  in  order  that  they  may  be  vaed 
with  confidence. 

*^  The  following  advantages  may  be  enunerated  aa  apfdi- 
cable  to  all  of  them : — 

**  They  keep  the  gnn  free  from  lead,  and  the  mipleanat 
recoil  consequent  Uierefrom,  during  the  longest  and  hottest 
day*s  shooting. 

**  Mnch  smaller  charges  than  common  may  be  used. 

**  The  loading  is  performed  in  half  the  nsoal  time^  ilie  only 
wadding  necessary  being  attached  to  the  cartridge. 

**  When  once  rammed  down,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  rise 
or  get  loose  by  the  firing  of  the  other  barrel 

^  To  those  who  prefer  light  charges  they  are  invaluable;  a 
cartridge  containing  1  oz.  of  No.  7  shot  is  far  more  effective 
than  a  loose  charge  of  1  ^  oz.  of  No.  G.  This  will  be  found  a 
great  acquisition  in  the  early  ])art  of  the  season. 

''  It  has  long  been  well  known  to  sportsmen  of  discernment, 
that  the  pellets  constituting  the  loose  or  open  charge  are 
scattered  too  much,  and  thrown  with  a  very  disadvantageous 
irregularity,  besides  a  considerable  portion  of  the  charge 
being  very  defective  in  point  of  strength  or  projectile  force, 
about  one-fomrth  of  it  being  rendered  nearly  useless  by  fric- 
tion in  passing  up  the  barrel.  These  great  defects  induced 
innumerable  plans  and  experiments  from  time  to  time  with 
the  view  of  effecting  the  great  desideratum  of  lessening  the 
spread,  and  accomplishing  the  dispersion  with  some  degree 
of  precision — none  of  which  had  been  found  to  act  with  cer- 
tainty until  the  discovery  of  the  patent  wire  cartridge. 

"  The  only  real  objection  ever  raised  against  them  was 
their  liability  to  ball ;  but  this  defect  has  been  long  remedied, 
in  proof  of  which  the  patentee  has  received  the  highest  en- 
comiums from  most  of  the  first  sportsmen  of  the  coimtry, 
and  all  the  leading  authors  of  the  present  day  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  shooting. 

"  The  jiatentee  submits  the  following  i)articular  statements 
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as  to  the  comparative  effects  of  the  loose  charge  and  the  car- 
tridge, with  the  assurance  that  he  states  nothing  but  what  is 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  being  founded  upon  the 
repetition  of  careful  and  accurate  experiments,  which  renders 
any  material  error  utterly  impossible. 

"  GamparcUive  Effects  of  the  Loose  Cha/rge  and  the  Cartridge. 


LOOSE  CHARGE. 

Charge  1}  oz.  of  No.  6  shot  and 
24  drachms  of  powder.  Target  2  ft. 
square.  Distance  40  yds.  Dif- 
ferent guns  will  vary  from  60  to 
100  pellets  in  target,  and  seldom 
put  more  than  25  shots  through 
24  sheets  of  thick  brown  paper. 
Should  anj  gun  exceed  this  state- 
ment in  its  power  of  shooting,  the 
strength  of  the  cartridge  will  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion. 


CABTBIDGE. 


The  same  weight  will  vary  from 
120  or  200  in  target,  and  from  50 
to  100  through  24  sheets  of  thi^L 
brown  paper. 


STBENOTH. 


If  additional  strength  he  re- 
quired, more  powder  must  of  course 
he  used,  which  spreads  the  shot  so 
considerably  that  there  is  as  much 
lost  as  gained  by  the  increase. 


An  increase  of  powder  causes 
the  cartridge  to  shoot  thicker  as 
well  as  stronger,  so  that  its  effici- 
ency may  be  mcreased  at  pleasure. 


FOULNESS  AND   RECOIL. 


As  the  barrel  becomes  foul  the 
recoil  increases,  in  hot  weather 
particularly.  This  also  much  de- 
creases the  force  of  the  discharge. 


The  recoil,  even  at  first,  is  not 
near  so  great  as  that  of  the  loose 
charge ;  besides  which  it  never 
"leads"  the  barrel,  and  conse- 
quently never  deteriorates  the 
snooting  of  the  gun. 


8PBEAD  OF  THE  SHOT. 


Qenerally  in  irregular  patches  or 
clusters  (particularly  in  close  shoot- 
ing guns),  leaving  frequent  spaces 
through  which  a  oird  might 
escape. 


Always  much 'more  uniform — a 
fact  ascertained  by  Captain  Boss 
once  killing  79  out  of  80  pigeons, 
trapped  at  30  yards.  The  chances 
were  that  with  a  loose  charge  one 
at  least  out  of  every  dozen  would 
have  escaped  from  this  cause 
alone. 


TAltinTES  OF  SHOT-aUXS,  ETC. 
LOOSE  CHAKOE.  CABTKIDOe. 


Aa  the  HcoDil  Inrrel  oclt  irilh 
no  greuer  farce  iban  Ibe  fint,  few 
■porUmFn  c«n  kill  a  doablo  shot  if 
IM  blrda  riae  nbote  Iwpiit;  jurdn. 


ridge  in  lie  finl  bam 


ocd  iDb 


nealrtlin!  nnj'  vslue  suppoaei]  to 
lia  lUtJwbcd  to  it*  "patent"  ro- 
landit;.  The  uoequal  forca  nf  the 
■hols  may  be  uicenaincil  bT  firing 
aliWBe  chargn,  u1  lUUfanis,  a^  & 
tliin  fence  ;  the  notice  of  [Is  arrivul 
at  the  mirk  will  be  continuous, 
Hke  »/eu-dt-joU. 


AU  thf  pdlfti  of  tht  tkol  reUtin 
their  certain  rimnJnett  tehidt  m 
the  enute  of  their  bfinp  fownd  ib 
m  aeh  mart  tffittive  m  the  Jidd  el 
long  diilaneei  than  ran  be  tAoien 
at  a  tarpet;  nil  the  ahots  btitie 
pmpfilbd  with  wjiul  forca.  IfflrcO 
pgniaBt  a  feoCG  at  IWI  jui*,  (br 
arrival  of  Uie  abol  will  be  dmul- 


Look  cborKea  ant  Terj'  liable  to 
move  or  riie  m  the  second  barrel 
on  the  diicharge  of  the  first,  when 
the  waddins  will  turn  ronnd,  aiid 
the  nliot  will  fall  out;  or,  with  an 
euj-fitting  or  »aft  wadding,  the 
charge  will  ocCBtionalljriiw  leveral 
inchee  In  fifteen  or  twentj  tbota, 


yet 


nearly  so  liable  t< 

the  kiose  charge;   and  indeeil, 

'hen  the  barrel  becomes  foul,  it  la 

Imott  impossible,   (/( •«,  Aonmrr, 

necetiaTy   precaution   in    both 

occationaUg  to    try    if  the 


and    thereby  endanger  the   safety       ehargt  bt  riien  when  hading  (Ai 


of  the  barr^. 


olhtr  barrel.) 


MOST   USEFUL  SORTS. 

For   game   early    in    the    aeason   and   littue 

shooting UnireTsal,  No.  5  01 

For  snipe  and  otber  small  birds Boyal,  No.  8. 

For  gome  (second  barrel  early  in  the  seanon.  and 

first  barrel  when  game  is' wild)^ Royal,  Ho.  0  or  6. 

For  second  barrel  when  game  is  wild   ....  Royal,  No.  4. 

For  wild  fowl  (single  binls  beyond  60*  yards)  .  Green,  No.  3. 


*  If  within  this  distance  one  of  the  othen  would  do  better. 
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For  wild  fowl  in  flocks,  or  groose  in  packs  at 

great  distances Green,  No.  I. 

For  wild  swans Green,  SSG. 

For  wild  peacocks,  bastards,  turkeys,  &c.,  in 

India,  Canada,  &o Green,  No.  1,  to  AAA. 

Random  shooting  at  deer,  or  large  game  of  any 
description,  where  the  sportsnuin  has  not  the 
opportunity  of  using  the  rifle Green,  SG. 

The  following  rules  should  be  carefully  remembered  and 
followed,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents  during  loading : — 

Kule  1.  Always  uncock  the  loaded  barrel  of  your  gun 
after  discharging  the  other.  The  loaded  one  ^ould  be 
lefl  at  half-cock^  and  the  other  with  the  striker  down  on 
the  nipple. 

Kule  2.  In  loading  the  last-discharged  barrel,  always  keep 
the  loaded  one  farthest  from  the  hand. 

Kule  3.  Never  put  the  caps  on  before  loading — the  cock 
may  slip,  even  with  the  best  lock.  Moreover,  the  powder 
is  prevented  from  reaching  the  end  of  the  nipple. 

Kule  4.  After  the  caps  are  on  and  pushed  home,  never 
leave  the  cock  down  on  them,  as  in  this  position  a  blow 
on  the  cock,  or  even  on  the  butt,  may  occasion  an  ex- 
plosion. 

Kule  5.  Never  point  the  gun  at  any  living  object  during 
cocking  and  uncocking,  when  the  cock  is  very  apt  to  slip 
from  the  hand  of  a  cold  or  awkward  person ;  and  to  avoid 
all  danger  of  this,  keep  the  muzzles  pointing  to  the  ground 
at  an  angle  of  45°. 

CLEANING. 

To  dean  the  percussion  gun  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  able  to  take  it  to  pieces,  but  for  common  purposes  all 
that  is  required  is  to  wash  out  the  barrels  and  oil  the  locks. 
A  tumscrew,  nijyple-torenchy  and  deaning-rod  are  the  tools 
for  all  but  taking  the  lock  to  pieces,  which  requires  in  addi- 
tion a  cramp. 

To  dean  the  ba^rreU,  first  take  them  from  the  stock  by 
pulling  back  the  stop  from  the  eye  or  eyes  in  the  fore-end  of 
the  stock;  then  having  half-cocked  the  locks,  lift  out  the 
barrels,  take  out  the  nipples  with  the  wrench,  pub  them  on 
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one  side,  nnd  proceed  to  wash  out  the  bftrrelii.  For  tlu'a 
purpose  take  the  clean iug-rod,  which  is  armAd  with  a  bnuu 
ranghly-notched  end  on  purpose,  wrap  round  this  some  tow, 
and  then  placing  the  bari'ers  muzzle  upward*  in  a  bucket 
half  full  of  cold  water,  proceed  to  wivdi  them  well  out  by 
working  the  tow  up  and  down  in  thom.  Remove  the  tow 
in  a  short  time,  and  apply  frcxh  as  long  as  the  barrels 
atain  it,  theu  take  them  out,  [>our  some  boiling  wat«r  throagb 
them,  and  sot  them  to  drain  by  the  firn  till  quite  dry. 
Lastly,  take  a  piece  of  rtuj  {jiot  luvi),  wrap  it  round  the 
cleaning-rod,  touch  it  slightly  with  the  propnr  oil  (neatVfoot 
clarified  by  susgiendiiig  pieces  of  lead  iu  it  for  two  or  tliree 
noiktlw),  then  paas  it  up  aurl  down  each  barrel  onoe  or 
twice,  oil  the  inside  of  the  screw  in  which  the  nipple  fits,  oil 
the  nipple,  and  reapply  it  with  the  wrench,  when  the  open- 
tion  is  complete. 

To  denii  t/ic  locks,  lint  n'tnovc  them  by  unscrewing  the 
hwd  of  the  screw,  which  is  just  in  front  of  the  hammer  at 
half-oock,  when  the  two  locks  will  come  out  readily,  botii 
being  secured  in  their  places  by  this  long  screw  pasaing 
through  the  stock,  and  called  the  "  side  naiL"  The  inside 
of  the  lock  is  then  exposed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28,  page  23& 
If  any  grit  has  got  in,  which  it  ought  not  to  do  in  a  well- 
fitted  lock,  it  may  be  removed  by  an  oiled  feather,  or  if  the 
members  are  rusted  by  damp,  they  maybe  wiped  with  a  pieoa 
of  leather,  then  applying  just  enough  oil  to  lubricate  tham, 
the  locks  are  restored  to  their  plaoes  and  the  side-nail  screwed 
home.  Sometimea,  however,  from  neglect,  the  various  mem- 
bers may  have  become  so  rusty,  that  they  require  to  be  taken 
to  pieces,  which  may  readily  be  done  by  cramping  the  main- 
firing  at  full-cock,  screwing  the  little  cramp  sold  for  the 
porpoae  on  to  the  S{)riag,  and  keeping  it  on  while  the  various 
screws  shown  on  the  bridle  are  removed,  when  the  swivel  ia 
unhooked  from  the  spring,  and  all  the  parts  are  loose,  and 
can  be  cleaned  separately.  Should  the  plate  be  so  mated 
that  the  spring  cannot  play  freely  upon  ita  mir&oe,  the  latter 
also  must  be  removed  by  inserting  a  turn  screw  under  it,  and 
lifting  out,  when  the  plate  being  cleaned,  it  may  be  reatored 
to  its  plaoe.  Unless,  however,  the  owner  of  the  gnn  has 
■ome  considerable  mechanical   skill,  iie  had  better  not  a^ 
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tempt  to  clean  his  locks,  bnt  should  give  the  job  to  his 
gumnaker. 

If  the  barrels  care  lectded,  a  wire  brush  is  attached  to  the 
deaning-rod,  and  with  this  they  are  rubbed  up  and  down 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  silver-sand,  if  necessary,  till  the 
lead  is  all  removed.  There  is,  however,  in  this  process,  great 
risk  incurred  of  spoiling  the  barrels,  and  if  really  necessary, 
it  is  better  to  allow  the  gunmaker  to  remove  the  lead. 

THE  OUKCASE  AND  CONTENTS. 

The  guncase  may  be  of  wood  or  leather,  or  of  the  former 
within  the  latter  material  Patent  leather  gun-cases  are, 
however,  now  the  most  generally  used,  and  as  they  are 
cheaper  as  well  as  lighter,  they  are  in  my  opinion  better  than 
wood.  They  should  contain,  in  addition  to  the  gun,  a  nipple- 
wrench  containing  two  spare  nipples,  powder-flask,  shot- 
pouch,  cap-holder,  dog-whistle  and  whip,  wad-punch,  and  a 
supply  of  wadding,  besides  such  cartridges  as  are  approved 
of  if  they  are  used.  In  addition,  there  should  be  for  cleaning 
purposes  a  tumscrew  and  cleaning-rod,  with  tow,  linen,  and 
oil  in  a  small  metal  bottle ;  the  proper  sort  for  all  but  the 
locks  being  neat's  foot  oil  clarified  by  suspending  in  it  pieces 
of  lead  for  some  months.  The  locks  should  never  be 
touched  with  any  but  gunmaker's  oil,  usually  known  as 
Wilkinson's.  AU  these  articles  shotdd  be  arranged  in 
compartments,  so  as  to  avoid  friction  on  the  gun. 

PBICE. 

The  price  of  percussion  double  guns  varies  from  4^.  or  even 
less,  to  50  or  60  guineas,  which  Purdey,  Lancaster,  Manton, 
and  one  or  two  other  fa^ionable  London  makers,  obtain  for 
their  articles.  At  the  lowest  price  here  mentioned  the  iron 
used  in  the  barrels  would  be  twopenny,  or  perhaps  sham 
damn.  Keepers'  guns  are  sold  at  all  prices;  but  a  good 
useful  one,  with  barrels  of  charcoal  iron,  should  cost  from 
101.  to  151,  No  safe  gun  can  be  purchased  for  less  than 
201.,  if  tolerably  well  finished,  and  none,  in  ray  opinion,  ought 
to  cost  more  than  35  to  40  guineas  complete  in  case,  and  I 
believe  that  for  the  latter  sum  as  good  a  gun  as  can  be 
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built  may  be  obtained.  At  the  same  time,  I  confess  tbat  if 
1  were  olTered  my  choice,  regai-dless  of  price,  t  shonld  select 
a  gun  of  Mr.  Pimley's  make,  belieTiog  that  he  is  anpremely 
careful  that  every  part  is  of  the  very  beat  quality,  and  th&t 
the  workniausbip  b  tlie  beet  whiuh  can  be  obtained  by  money 
or  care.  1  have  reason  to  believe  also  that  all  his  gaos 
are  actually  tried  at  brown-paper  targets,  those  only  being 
passed  which  perform  to  his  aatiafkction.  But  though  I 
thua  place  them  at  the  head  of  the  list,  I  would  not  give 
5L  more  for  a  gun  of  hia  make  than  for  one  built  by  Fape  of 
Newcastle,  or  Dougoll  of  Glasgow,  or  Henry  of  Edinbttrgh, 
or  O.  Smith  of  Derby,  all  of  whom  turn  out  guns  which 
handle  well,  look  well,  and  perform  vxll,  and  who  charge  from 
351.  to  40t  for  a  doable  gun  in  case  complete.  Prince 
and  Green,  Fuller,  Jackson,  BeiUy,  and  some  others  in 
London,  may  be  mentioned  as  selling  excellent  guns  at  about 
the  same  price,  or  perha(«  a  tnile  higher,  and  among  these  I 
would  8i...rii-il!y  cull  u(lr.,tioLi  to  tb-  gun  jiatontod  by  Mr. 
nince,  of  the  firm  of  i'rince  and  Green,  on  the  principle  of 
alevating  the  left  barrel  higher  than  the  right,  which  haa 
bwn  already  alluded  to  at  page  223. 


CHAPTER  III. 
BAEECH-LOADINQ  OUNSL 


FBIHCIPLES  OF  OONSTBCCTIOX. 

It  hat  already  been  mentwned  tbat  there  are  some  two  or 
tiiree  defects  in  the  muzzle-loader,  consisting  in  slowneea  and 
danger  of  loading,  and  in  the  amount  of  leading,  to  which 
it  ia  liable.    To   obviate  these,   it  hju  been  propoeed  in 
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yarioos  ways  to  load  at  the  breech,  which  may  be  effected  in 
from  a  quarter  to  a  sixth  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  old 
plan;  and  with  less  danger,  because  the  hand  is  never  over 
the  muzzle  at  any  time,  and,  till  the  breech  is  closed,  if  an 
explosion  should  take  place,  it  is  comparatively  harmless. 
Lading  also  is  almost  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  fouling — so  that  at  the  end  of  a  day's  shooting  the 
gun  shoots  as  pleasantly  as  at  the  beginning.  Moredver,  the 
cleaning  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  the  eye  at  once  detects 
in  the  Lefaucheaux  gun  the  slightest  amount  of  foulness, 
which  a  few  pints  of  water  poured  through  easily  get  rid  o£ 
In  some,  as  in  the  needle-gun,  there  is  a  constant  necessity 
for  cleaning  the  locks;  but  even  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
Le£Eiucheaux  pattern.  Whether  or  not  breech-loiaders  shoot 
as  well  as  muzzle-loaders  remains  to  be  considered;  but  all 
the  qualities  of  the  several  patterns  will  pass  under  review 
in  the  following  pages. 

THE  LEFAUCHEAUX  OR  FRENCH  CRUTCH  OUK. 

For  about  twerUy  years  this  gun  has  been  commonly  used 
in  France;  but  until  the  year  1851  it  was  almost  unknown 
in  England.  At  that  time,  however,  Mr.  Lang,  of  Oockspur- 
street,  London,  took  it  up,  and  since  then  his  example  has 
been  followed  by  nearly  all  the  gun  makers  in  the  kingdom, 
so  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  probably  five  of  this 
make  sold  to  one  of  the  ordinary  muzzle-loader  of  best  quality. 

In  this  gun,  when  it  is  loaded,  the  general  appearance 
closely  resembles  the  ordinary  muzzle-loader — the  chief  diffe- 
rence perceptible  to  the  eye  being  the  standing  up  of  a  small 
brass  pin  between  the  false  breech  and  the  barrel,  instead  of 
the  nipple  and  its  cap.  This  pin  is  struck  by  the  hammer 
in  the  usual  way,  and  by  the  blow  given  at  its  internal  end 
to  a  cap  inserted  in  the  cartridge  the  powder  is  exploded. 
In  addition  to  this  variation,  there  is  also  a  lever  fixed  below 
the  breech  end  of  the  barrel  or  barrels,  which  admits  of  being 
turned  sideways,  and  in  so  doing  liberates  them,  and  allows 
of  their  being  raised  at  the  breech  end,  and  lowered  at  the 
muzzle,  upon  a  strong  hinge,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving  of  one  of  Messrs.  Beilly's  guns,  shot  at  the  Fidd 
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trial  of  1859.     Hitc  tb 
tigbt,  b;  which  a  book 


lever  (Gg.  33  a)  ia  turned  to  tit* 
i  wltbdiawn  &gni  the  notch  in  the 


onder  surfiuie  at  tha  bairdB  at  (dy  The  Btocic  where  it  is 
pierced  hy  this  lever  and  hook  ia  entirely  of  iron ;  and  in  ita 
fore  «nd  ia  a  strong  hinge  (c),  compoeed  of  a  drcnlar  bcji 
attached  to  the  ito^  and  of  a  correcpcoiding  socket  fixed  to 
the  barrel^  which  may  be  opened  by  remoTing  the  pait  (6), 
on  withdrawing  Uie  altde,  when  it  ocxnea  away  and  qiman 
as  separately  ehowu.  The  lever  or  crattdi  and  the  hook  ara 
so  otmtrived,  that  when  the  gun  is  doaed  a^un  with  a  t^tp, 
the  former  ia  replaced,  and  lice  under  the  bands — ivqnirii^ 
SMuetimes,  bat  not  generally,  a  ali^t  force  to  foe  a{^]i)«d  to 
it  to  jam  it  quite  home,  and  so  render  the  breech  aecnre^ 
Tliere  are  vnrions  modes  of  carrying  out  this  object;  bat  ona 
of  the  most  Eimple  ia  a  sqnare  stnd  beneath  the  bceedi  end  of 
the  bairela,  which  ia  raised  by  the  lever,  and  jnat  frsea  tbean 
from  the  ftbe  breech,  after  which  their  own  wei^t  canica 
them  down.  On  retoming  them  to  their  plaeca,  the  piisnimi 
on  this  stod  again  actsonthelever,  andautdsitlionwarTerf 
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nearly  so.  The  best  form  of  lever  is  that  which  is  given  in 
fig.  34,  sketched  from  one  of  Messrs.  Prince  and  Green's 
guns,  in  which  it  is  shown  at  he,  as  covering  the  trigger- 
guard  (a) ;  but  the  sketch  being  taken  from  the  opposite  side. 


Fi^.  S4i, 


BACK-ACTIONED   LEVER.      (hALF  SIZE.) 

does  not  give  a  clear  comparative  view  of  the  two.  In  this 
shape  its  own  weight  has  a  tendency  to  restore  it  nearly  to 
its  place,  where  the  right  hand  is  ready  to  carry  it  quite 
home,  and  considerably  increased  quickness  in  loading  is 
acquired.  As  the  gun  lies  thus  opened,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  interior  of  the  barrels  is  exposed,  and  that  the  £Edse 
breech,  which  completes  them,  is  a  flat  surface,  so  as  to  render 
them  when  closed  more  or  less  perfect  cylinders  open  at  one 
end,  and  without  any  contracted  chamber  like  that  in  the 
breech  of  the  muzzle-loader  at  the  other.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  the  cylinder  is  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
about  two  inches  and  a  half;  whilst  at  the  end  of  this  a 
shoulder,  more  or  less  bevelled  off,  presents  itself  This 
chamber  is  intended  to  hold  a  cartridge  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  accurately  but  loosely  fitted  to  it.  Great  experience  is 
required  in  properly  adjusting  this  slightly  conical  chamber 
to  its  contents;  and  it  is  here  that  inferior  makers  generally 
fail.  If  of  a  bad  shape,  the  cartridges  stick  after  explosion, 
and  occupy  much  time  in  their  removal ;  but  if  it  is  well 
made,  they  come  out  with  great  ease,  and  a  sticking  cartridge 
very  rarely  occurs  in  good  guns  of  this  make. 

The  following  engraving  shows  a  section  of  the  chamber, 
with  a  loaded  cartridge  case  in  it,  by  which  it  will  at  once 

s 


f 
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be  Been  that  tlie  two  together  complete  the  cylinder,  and 
tbat  tlie  interior  of  the  paper  cartridge  correspoods  with  tho 
liue  of  the  interior  of  the  metal  barrel  fertlier  on.      Then  , 
IB  generally  a  small  intemi 
flj  js  ftt  the  point  of  junction,  bnt 

tbere  is  no  necessity  for  thii 
if  the  cartridge  cose  is  cui 
of  the  proper  length,  yot  evea 
if  there  is,  it  seems  to  be  <^ 
little  consequeDce,  &B  far  u 
can  beaacertaiiied  from  prac. 
tical  experience.  When  the 
gaii  IB  closed,  this  case  a 
Bupportcd  by  the  false  breech, 
and  all  escape  of  gas  is  pre- 
vented by  the  explosion  swel- 
ling out  itij  sides  against  the 
chamLcv,  It  !-.  fiijinl  ift.T  s!ii,..tiijf.'  lint  few  c;vscs  av,.- Wrst. 
and  therefore  if  there  is  any  escape,  it  must  be  between  their 
external  surface  and  the  chamber  which,  as  I  said  before,  is 
made  close  hy  tho  expansion  of  the  former.  Practdc&lly  it 
results  that  there  is  no  escape  whatever,  as  ia  reedily  shown 
on  an  examination  of  the  gun  after  several  discharges.  Indeed 
even  by  the  side  of  the  pin  there  is  little  or  no  stain ;  and, 
as  compared  with  that  which  takes  place  out  of  the  nipple- 
hole  of  the  muzzle-loader,  it  is  nil.  In  theory,  therefore,  it 
would  be  concluded  that  this  gun  would  shoot  stronger  than 
the  percussion  with  a  chamber  of  the  same  make,  for  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  compare  it  with  one  whose  breech  is 
hollowed  out  into  one  of  the  forma  known  as  those  of  Haoton 
or  Wilkinson.  But  in  practice  it  is  found  that  tho  shooting 
ia  not  so  strong,  and  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  it 
requires  a  larger  quantity  of  powder  to  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  muzzle-loader.  This  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  drachm,  some  makers 
even  going  so  far  as  to  require  the  latter  additional  weight 
of  powder.  Whether  this  loss  offeree  arises  from  tfaeshape 
of  the  chamber,  or  from  the  compressible  nature  of  the 
cartridge  case,  or  from  any  occult  cause,  is  open  to  discnssion, 
but  that  it  really  exists  is  an  indisputable  &ct.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  muzzle-loader  point  te  it  as  a  defect,  some 
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arguing  that  there  most  be  an  escape  of  gas,  and  others  that 
the  shape  of  the  cartridge  is  the  cause;  but  if  the  additional 
quantity  of  powder  will  only  give  the  desired  result,  I 
cannot  think  the  loss  of  power  of  any  real  importance.  As 
fsLT  as  my  experience  goes,  however,  in  spite  of  this  additional 
charge,  the  breech-loader  still  shoots  somewhat  less  strongly 
than  its  rival,  but  not  to  any  extent  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance its  manifest  advantages.  This  will  be  made  more 
clear  in  examining  the  results  of  the  Field  gun  trials  of 
1858  and  1859,  the  latter  of  which  will  be  given  elsewhere. 

Such  being  the  principle  of  this  giin,  it  remains  now  to 
consider  how  these  several  parts  are  constructed  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  in  doing  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
each  of  the  parts  in  detail. 

The  barrels  of  the  breech-loader  are  forged  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  for  the  muzzle-loader,  the  only  point  necessary 
to    be   attended   to    being   that    they   shsdl   be   somewhat 
stouter  at  the  breech-end.     No  greater  length  is  required, 
except  for  Needham's  and  other  needle  guns;  and  indeed^ 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  ordinary  barrel  before  it  is  tapped 
for  the  patent  breech  may  not  be  used.     Here,  however,  the 
diiTerence  in  the  make  begins,  and  the  barrel-maker  has  to 
braze  on  with  great  care  two  lumps  of  iron  to  the  lower  sides 
of  the  barrels,  one  of  which  serves  to  make  the  notch  into 
which  the  lever  slides  to  keep  the  barrels  firmly  in  their 
places,  and  the  other  forms  about  three-fifths  of  the  socket 
in  which  the  circular  bolt  fixed  in  the  stock  revolvea     In 
order  to  understand  the  exact  form  of  the  bolt,  a  gun  on  this 
principle  must  be  examined,  and  moreover  as  scarcely  any  two 
makers  adopt  the  same  shape,  the  description  of  one  would  not 
suffice  for  all.     In  all  cases,  however,  the  principle  of  the 
lever  in  combination  with  the  inclined  plane  b  employed, 
and  by  their  aid  the  notch  in  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel  is 
firmly  brought  down  and  held  in  apposition  to  the  stock  with 
such  force  as  to  resist  the  expansive  power  of  the  exploded 
gunpowder.  On  removingthe  slide  in  thefront  of  the  stock,  the 
fore  end  comes  readily  away,  and  in  the  part  next  the  hinge, 
a  segment  of  a  circle  will  be  seen  formed  which  completes  the 
socket  of  the  bolt.     The  barrels  may  now  be  lifted  out  of 
their  bearings  and  removed  from  the  stock  altogether,  and 
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they  are  only  firmly  held  there  wlicn  this  portioa  of  the  stodc 
in  replncH  urul  re-hoitcd.  But  besides  the  lumps  bmced  CD 
to  the  under  part  of  the  barrela,  and  out  to  the  proper  form 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  bolta,  the  breech  end  is  hIm 
chambered  out  carefully,  eo  as  to  receive  the  cartridge  case  of 
the  size  intended  to  be  used  with  freedom,  but  at  the  snme 
time  not  too  easily,  The  rule  is,  that  so  long  as  the  cartridge 
»-iU  not  fall  out  by  its  own  weight,  it  canuol  be  too  loose, 
and  the  pinch  should  be  moat  at  the  end  farthest  from  ibc 
hreeoh.  In  other  words,  the  chamber  should  be  slightly 
conical,  and  its  shoulder  should  be  bevelled  off  at  an  augle  of 
about  45  degrees.  Barrels  for  breech-loading  guns  do  not 
require  to  be  mucli  opened  behind,  the  diSercnce  between  the 
diameter  of  tlie  cartridge  and  that  of  the  barrel  being  neariy 
gufiicient  to  detain  the  charge  until  all  the  powder  is  bnnit 
This  pi-obably  ts  one  reason  why  the  recoil  is  so  slight  in 
]irotiortion  tc  the  iuerfH.'-i'd  charge  of  powder,  for  though  it 
d.«.-s  „,.l  M].]..-Hr  tli;ii  ill,- l.ivi-<.li-li.:i.I.T:.eTii^lIy  "kicks"  less 
than  the  muzzle-loader,  as  is  affirmed  by  many,  yet  its  recoil 
is  not  certainly  greater  in  proportion  to  the  extra  powder. 
A  slight  "  relief"  will  bo  necessary  to  obtain  a  good  pattern, 
and  most  of  these  guns  are  so  bored  for  about  six  inches  from 
the  muzzle,  but  this  is  regulated  in  each  case  according  to 
the  shooting  on  trial  at  the  gunmakers'  iron  plate. 

The  cartridge  com  is  next  to  the  barrel  in  importance, 
though  not  being  an  actual  part  of  the  gun,  it  might  at  firet 
sight  be  considered  as  an  accessory  only.  Still  the  breech- 
loader is  wholly  useless  without  it,  and  therefore  it  is  better 
to  consider  it  as  an  essential.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  of 
atout  brown  paper,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  open  at 
one  end  and  closed  at  the  other  by  a  brass  capsule  which 
overlaps  the  sides  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  is  lined  by  a 
pasteboard  wad  |ths  of  an  inch  thick.  In  the  centre  of  this 
wad  is  punched  a  hole  of  an  oblong-square  shape,  lined  with 
brass,  and  passing  through  the  edge  of  the  cajisule  and  through 
the  substance  of  one  section  of  this  wad  b  a  small  brass  pin, 
one  extremity  of  which  stands  up  for  half  an  inch  above  the 
level  of  the  outside  of  the  capsule,  and  the  other  enters  the 
little  chamber  in  the  wad,  where  it  has  a  percussion-cap  fitted 
on  it     By  this  arnuigement,  a  blow  on  the  outer  end  of  the 
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pin  explodes  the  cap,  which  is  prevented  from  giving  way  by 
the  firm  surface  opposed  to  it,  consisting  of  the  side  of  the 
hole  in  the  wad,  which  is,  as  before  described,  lined  with 
brass.  The  pin  also,  in  passing  through  the  wad,  is  held  so 
safely  that  no  gas  escapes,  and  the  whole  of  the  gaseous  con- 
tents  of  the  cartridge  are  driven  out  of  its  open  end,  where 
they  at  once  enter  the  cylinder  of  the  barrel. 

These  cases  are  only  made  of  tivo  sizes — 12  and  16 — what- 
ever may  be  the  gauge  of  the  gun  they  are  intended  for ;  and 
althotigh  the  nunihers  15  and  14  are  stcmiped  upon  the  causes 
sold  by  those  gwnmakers  who  are  fond  of  mystifying  their 
customers.  They  are  chiefly  manufactured  in  France,  where 
most  of  our  gunmakers  obtain  them  with  their  names  stamped 
to  order.  Eley  now  sells  a  considerable  number  of  his  own 
make,  really  turned  out  of  hand  by  machinery  in  this  country, 
but  as  at  present  sold,  they  are  more  apt  to  stick  in  conse- 
quence of  bursting  than  those  of  French  make.  The  price 
is  50s.  per  1000  for  16-gauge,  and  3/.  for  12,  and  as  they 
contain  a  substitute  for  the  cap  of  the  ordinary  percussion 
gun,  the  cost  of  these  must  be  deducted,  so  that  the  actual 
additional  outlay  is^  as  near  as  may  be,  a  halfpenny  per  shot, 
if  a  stock  of  these  cartridges  is  laid  in.  Now,  putting  the 
average  value  of  each  head  of  game  at  2s.,  if  only  two  per 
cent,  additional  are  killed,  this  increased  expenditure  will  be 
paid  for,  and  as  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who 
have  tried  these  guns  that  this  estimate  is  too  low,  instead 
of  occasioning  a  loss,  they  are  really  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  producing  a  saving.  Few  sportsmen  would  probably 
regard  the  trifling  extra  cost,  even  if  it  were  not  reimbursed, 
but  as  I  believe  that  even  on  this  ground  the  system  can  be 
shown  to  be  advantageous,  it  is  quite  as  well  to  state  the 
question  as  it  really  stands. 

The  locks  of  the  Lefaucheaux  gun  are  necessarily  made 
"  back  actioued,"  because  there  is  no  room  for  the  bar,  the 
place  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  lever  and  bolt.  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  bar-lock  is  now  preferred  by  most 
sportsmen,  but  the  disadvantage  of  the  back  action  is  so 
trifling  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  The  hammera 
are  slightly  lighter  and  the  springs  weaker  than  those  of  the 
percussion  gun. 
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T/te  ttoct  not  hciag  placeH  with  the  butt  od  the  groiinii 
wlion  loading.  <loea  not  I'ci^uu'e  &  heel-plate.  la  g«ti«nJ 
sliapo  it  reaemblea  that  of  the  oitliDarj'  gUD,  that  is  to  any  in 
length  B»<t  in  the  Hroomit  of  beudin^  and  casting  o£  But 
it  is  cotn|ilet«ly  Hiviiled  io  the  middle  from  the  ueoessity  for 
ua  iron  BUjiporl  for  the  falae  breech  and  bolt,  which  will  be 
presotilly  Ouict'ihed  together. 

ThU/aUe  breech  laul  bolt  are  bo  arrniiged  aa  to  connect 
the  stock  with  the  barrels  at  tlie  will  of  the  shooter,  and  they 
must  be  of  sufficient  ittreugth  to  resiiit  the  xtraiu  which  m 
put  upon  this  part.  There  tire  several  modes  of  making  the 
connexion,  but  the  most  common  is  that  repreaeiited  in  the 
engraving  at  jxtge  356.  Here  a  lever  is  placed  beneath  the 
stock,  and  by  turning  it  to  the  right  the  wedge-shaped  hook 
is  drawn  out  of  the  notch  which  it  previously  oocujiied  in  the 
low<!r  part  of  the  barrels  close  to  the  breeeh  end.  Another 
plan  has  recently  been  introduced  in  Belgium,  and  if  it  can 
be  kept  dty  it  promises  weU.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
how  far  it  poforms  the  promise  held  out  by  its  iurentor, 
having  only  seen  it  in  the  rough.  In  this  plan  the  barrels 
are  hinged  in  the  same  way  aa  in  the  mode  already  described 
against  a  oorresponding  false  breech,  but  there  is  no  bolt  to 
keep  them  in  their  places.  This  is  effected  by  two  screws  of 
a  slightly  larger  diameter  than  the  chamber,  which  are  for(»d 
into  them  from  behind  by  turning  a  lever  just  in  front  of 
the  trigger  guard,  something  in  the  same  way  as  in  ^eed- 
ham's  needle  gun.  This  lever  moving  a  cogged  wheel  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  by  its  means  turns  both  the  screws,  which 
are  thus  projected  forward  into  the  chambers,  and  are  said 
to  form  a  closer  joint  than  in  the  ordinary  plan  of  Lefim- 
cheaux.  In  doing  this  the  cartridge  is  driven  forward  to 
the  same  extent,  and  the  barrels  require  a  deeper  uot«h  for 
the  pins;  but  aa  the  chambers  ore  made  of  a  proportionate 
length  these  are  not  thereby  rendered  more  difficult  of  re- 
moval. This  closure  completely  does  away  with  all  possi- 
bility of  an  opening  occurring  during  the  explosion,  which  is 
asserted  to  take  place  by  the  opponents  of  Lefaucheanx's 
gun.  I  do  not  myself  believe  in  this  weak  point,  but  the 
arguments  in  bvour  of  it  are  maintained  by  some  people; 
and  if  a  plan  can  be  discovered  which  will  do.  away  with  the 
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gain  to  the  omse 
I  believe  that 
the  ordinary  bolt  is  bo  Btrong  that  it 
makes  this  breech  almost  as  aolid  as 
that  of  the  old-fiuhioued  gun ;  and  the 
DOQ-occarrence  of  any  escape  of  gas,  as 
proved  by  the  absence  of  any  stain  on 
the  metat,  shows  that  this  view  is  cor- 
rect Whether  this  is  effected  by  the 
aid  of  the  cartridge  or  not  is  of  little 
consequence,  for  the  &ct  remains  the 
same  that  the  breech,  whea  put  into  use, 
stands  the  test  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

Such  are  the  various  parts  of  this 
very  iogeniouBly-contrived  piece  of  me- 
chanism, which  when  put  together  forms 
the  most  useful  spoi-ting  shot  gun  hi- 
therto invented,  aa  far  as  I  know.  It 
is  capable  of  being  packed  in  a  gun- 
case  exactly  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
ordinary  kind.  In  order  to  take  the 
barrels  out  ofthe  stock  for  this  purpose, 
the  slide  is  removed  in  the  usual  way, 
which  releases  the  piece  of  wood  corre- 
sponding to  the  front  end  of  the  stock, 
and  thereby  takes  away  a  part  of  the 
hinge.  By  now  turning  the  lever  to 
the  right  Uie  socket  in  the  barrels  may 
readily  be  lifted  off  the  hinge  bolt ;  and 
in  replacing  them  the  reverse  method 
is  to  be  adopted  Some  little  kuack  is 
required  in  doing  thin ;  and  if  the  sports- 
man is  not  possessed  of  an  average 
amount  of  mechanical  skill,  it  is  better 
to  take  a  practical  Lesson  before  making 
the  attempt. 

BASTIN's   BBBECU-LOADEb 

Anot/ier  modificalion  of  the  plan  of 
cloiing  tiie  breech  adopted  in  the  Le&u- 
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cbotnx  gun,  hu  bees  yM^  laUQf  nude  in  Belgiiiin,  H> 
chief  peouliui^  being  fiart  of  k  patent  talcen  ont  aonw 
jt»n  aince  in  the  name  of  Count  GhateuiTillian.  It  i> 
DOW  known  as  Battm'i  breeeh-loadar,  and  waa  tried  nndar 
that  name  recently  at  the  Field  gun  trial  held  at  Homsey 
Wood  HoTiw,  where^  howvTer,  it 
jierioimed  bndiy.  The  arrange- 
niunt  lias,  howevtir,  nothing  to 
do  witk  tho  sliootiii^  bat  only 
with  the  closing  of  tbe  breech; 
and  I  uu  infontiud  by  tlie  goi- 
tiemaii  who  xcnt  it,  that  it  haa 
p  filiot  extremely  well  I^ 
tti  prove  II)  eat  has  hixia  anggeated 
liy  the  objectiou  which  haa  been 
made  to  the 
cratch  gun 
of  Le&u- 
oheaux,  that 
in  the  ex- 
apt  to  open 
between  tbe 
Uin-els  and 
the  false  breech.  The  Bestio 
jirinciple  ia  also  said  to  obriate 
tbi3  wearing  away  o(  the  bolt  or 
hinge  connecting  the  two  moat 
iu)|K)rtant  psrts,  which  would  of 
course,  if  it  did  take  place,  occa- 
opt'u  joint  1>etweeu  them, 
aiid  consequent  escape  of  gas.  A 
third  advantage  is  contended  to 
exist,  in  its  being  so  made  as  to 
vithdi-aw  the  caitridge  case  after 
each  discharge,  by  the  act  of 
opening  the  barrels  to  load  either 
of  them  afrceb.  Whether  all,  or 
indeed  any,  of  these  praiseworthy 
intentions  are  sucoe^uUy carried 
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B  to  be  proved ;  and  I  nail  endeaTonr  to  enabla 
my  readers  to  judge  for  themBolves.  The  annexed  illustra- 
tion shows  the  gun  open, 
in  effectiog  which  the 
barrels  slide  forn-ards  oa 
depressing  the  compound 
lever  (tig.  37  a).  This, 
acting  on  the  branch  a 
fixed  to  the  fore  end  of  ' 
the  stock,  while  the  lever 
ia  attached  to  the  barrelB, 
causes  the  latter  to  slide 
forward  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depreeuon 
of  the  lever  till  thej  as- 
sume the  position  indi- 
cated iu  fig.  37.  Here 
the  cartridges  are  repre- 
sented at  e,  as  if  the 
gun  had  just  been  dis- 
charged, for  after  one 
is  exploded  the  hammer 
is  left  down,  and  there 
being  a  hole  in  its  strik- 
ing face,  when  the  barrels 
are  drawn  forward,  the 
pin  of  the  cartridge  en- 
ters this  hole,  and  no  it  is 
expected  that  the  car- 
tridge will  be  left  behind, 
as  shown  iu  fig.  37  e. 

In  order  to  show  more 
clearly  the  nature  of  the 
slide,  a  view  of  it  from 
below  is  appended  (see 
fig.  38),  in  which  d  re- 
preseut-t  the  barrels,  o 
the  branch  of  the  lever 
fixed  to  the  stock,  a  the 
lever,  and  6  tlie  catch  in 
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iU  extremity,  whicli  keeps  it  in  its  place  when  rt»idy  for  use. 
Oil  rcl'emug  to  the  omall  cut  of  thia  gan  (iig.  36),  this  spring 
will  b<!  neea  withiu  tbt<  hook  by  which  Uie  luver  is  Uid 
hold  of;  Hnd  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  finger,  before  it  can 
d«]>T«ati  the  hook,  must  release  the  sjiring-catch. 

^iich  is  the  conHtnictioo  of  this  ^ti,  and  doubtless  in 
theory  it  is  very  beautiful ;  aud  in  pru>:tii.*e  the  mechaDism  acta 
]«rticu]arly  neatly,  iinloss  the  cartridge  aticka,  when  the  dead 
pull  of  the  lever,  in  conjunction  with  the  hold  un  the  pin 
being  at  ita  eJctreniB  jioint,  Tery  frequently  tears  away  the 
capsule  fratn  the  case,  which  is  left  behind.  This  occurred 
■even  times  out  of  a  dozen  shots  which  I  fired  from  this  gun; 
and  I  believe  would  generally  happen,  because  the  action  is 
radically  faulty.  In  order  to  remoro  a  sticking  cartrid^ 
without  injury  two  things  are  necessary ;  firstly,  the  pin  must 
bo  laid  hold  of  close  to  the  barrel,  and  pnll«l  In  the  direct 
lit]''  of  theaxi.s  of  the  latter;  and  siHNiiiclly.  this  must  be  done 
with  a  aman  blow  or  quick  Jerk,  and  not  wiiifa  a  steady 
]iowerful  pull,  as  is  done  with  the  lever  of  the  Bastin  gun. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  contrivance  may  be  improved, 
and  that  this  objection  will  beorercome;  but  I  should  alao be 
afraid  that  the  slide  would  be  liable  to  become  rusty  &om 
damp,  and  then  the  lever  would  be  unable  to  move  forward 
the  barrela.  This  last,  however,  is  only  a  theoretical  oh- 
jectioQ,  while  the  other  is  founded  upon  what  has  actually 
uccorred  in  practice. 

The  eartridgf,  ease  employed  is  of  the  ordinary  Lefaucheauz 
kind;  and  indeed  in  all  other  respects  but  the  mechanism 
adopted  in  opening  it,  this  new  invention  is  similar  to  the 
French  crutch  gun. 

In  addition  to  tkf.  ohjections  which  I  have  alluded  to,  con- 
sistiog  in  the  inefficient  delivery  of  the  cartridge  cases,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  slide  to  stick  from  rust,  the  following 
may  be  urged  aa  of  some  considerable  importance: — firstly, 
the  opening  for  the  admiaaion  of  the  cartridges  is  only  made 
of  exactly  the  same  length  as  they  are  themselves,  and  henoe 
there  is  some  little  difficulty  in  introducing  them ;  and 
secondly,  there  is  no  means  of  reo^i^y  taking  the  barrels  from 
the  stock,  so  that  a  full  length  gun-case  is  necessitated. 
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Several  plans  have  been  invented,  in  which  a  cartridge  is 
exploded  by  means  of  a  blow  from  a  needle  given  to  a  cap 
in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  barrel,  and  not  at  right  angles 
to  it.  The  celebrated  Prussian  needle  rifle  is  an  example; 
but  the  arrangement  is  defective,  from  allowing  a  conside- 
rable escape  of  gas  through  the  aperture  for  the  needle  into 
the  works  of  the  lock.  In  this  country  two  plans  on  this 
principle  have  obtained  considerable  support— one  patented 
by  Mr.  Needham,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Lancaster.  There 
is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  in  the  two  modes  of 
carrying  out  the  details^  and  each  must  be  separately 
described. 

MB.    KEEDHAM's   needle   GUN. 

Tfie  advantages  of  this  gun  are  stated  to  consist  in  the 
greater  simplicity  of  the  gun  itself,  in  the  more  perfect 
closure  of  the  breech,  in  the  cheaper  cartridge  which  is  used 
with  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  necessity  for  loss  of  time  in 
extracting  the  case,  the  residuum  left  after  the  discharge  being 
pushed  forward  by  the  next  cartridge  as  it  is  introduced. 
But  in  order  to  make  a  comparison  in  these  respects  between 
this  and  the  Lefaucheaux  gun,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  examine 
that  of  our  English  maker  as  carefully  as  we  have  investi- 
gated the  construction  of  the  French  invention. 


fbi'^^^^^^f^^^'^i^-^^^^^ 
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Fig.  39.  needham's  needle  gun,  closed. 

In  external  appearance  Mr.  Needham's  gun  differs  greatly 
from  any  of  those  which  have  already  been  described. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  lock,  there  is  no  hammer  rising 
up  on  each  side,  so  that  there  is  a  nakedness  to  the  eye  long 
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aooustomed  to  this  promineut  feature  in  th«  flint  and  pee- 
CUasioQ  guns.  Thon^  is  ulso  a  necessity  for  an  increase  of 
total  k'Ugth  to  give  room  for  the  lock,  which  lies  between 
what  may  be  called  the  faJse  breech  and  the  barrels,  ajid  not 
ouWide  both,  its  in  the  ordinary  forms.  This  increase  is, 
how«vtir,  not  to  be  reckoned  at  the  total  length  of  the  lock, 
but  only  at  about  half  of  that  measure — namely,  two  inches 
— the  diflerence  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the 
iklse  breeclk  is  placed  farther  back  than  usual.  There  is  also 
ft  projection  on  each  aide  in  front  of  the  trigger-guard,  which 
is  the  lever  employed  to  open  the  breech.  Above  and  behind 
this,  on  each  side,  is  a  recess  in  what  appears  to  be  the 
barrel,  hut  which  is  only  a  continuance  of  that  tube;  and 


in  this  lies  a  strong  cylinder  of  iron,  which  is  at  once  the 
lock  and  the  breech  plug.  (See  fig.  40.)  By  turning  up- 
wai-ds  the  lever  this  part  is  shortened,  the  object  being 
acconiplished  by  making  it  in  two  parts,  and  the  front  being 
screwed  on  to  the  back,  it  is  so  arranged  that  while  the  Utter 
is  fixed,  the  former  in  screwed  backwards  or  forwards  as  the 
lever  is  turned  up  or  down.  (See  fig.  41).  When,  there- 
Fig.  41. 
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fan,  it  is  doired  to  opon  the  breeoli  end  of  the  barrel,  it  i« 
ouIt  neeawary  to  Bhortea  thia  ping,  bj  turning  up  the  Istbt 
and  then  dnwing  it  awaj  from  the  hureL  It  atenda  oat  at 
a  ri^t  angle,  m  represented  in  fig;  4S,  in  which  the  under 
ude  of  the  barrels  is  shown,  with  one  look  and  ping  tamed ' 
out  ready  for  loading,  and  the  other  in  its  place.  On  oare. 
fdUy  examining  these  parte  in  the  real  gon,  a  needle  is  seen 
pK)i«ting  thrtHi<;h  the  ping,  end  tbia  is 
the  meaiia  by  which  the  chm^e  is  ex- 
ploded. The  whole  principle  may  there- 
fore be  now  described  as  consisting  of 
the  formutioQ  of  a.  chamber  behind 
ench  barrel,  of  the  same  metal  and  con- 
tinuouH  with  it  In  this  is  fixed,  by 
meana  of  a  bolt  at  the  back,  and  a 
strong  cylinder,  a  plug  so  constructed 
us  to  be  capable  of  being  lengthened 


and  shortened,  and  containing  a  needle  which  is  projeoted 
forward  from  the  front  of  the  ping  into  the  breech  end  of 
the  barrel,  where  the  oartridge  is  plaoed,  with  an  explostve 
cap  in  its  base.  The  detuls  of  these  rarious  parts  it  will 
now  be  necessary  to  describe. 

The  barret*  are  forged  in  the  same  way  as  onoal,  but  they 
must  be  selected  of  greater  than  the  ordinary  length  by  about 
fdur  inches,  and  as  this  extent  of  the  breech  end  is  occupied 
by  the  chamber  for  tlie  look,  the  strength  must  be  ss  great 
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Kt  four  inches  from  tlie  breech  end  as  in  other  gnus  at  that 
p«rt  itnelC  This  will  be  better  undei?t«od  by  referring  to 
fig.  42,  which  shows  the  chamber  opened  read;  for  the 
reception  of  the  cailrid^.  And  which  will  then  give  an  idea 
of  the  part  whero  the  r^  barrel  bcgini).  which  is  marked  a 
in  the  cut.  There  must  bo  enough  strength  behind  this  to 
resist  the  backward  action  of  the  explosion,  but  the  metal 
need  not  be  left  of  full  thickness  for  this  purpose,  as  the  sirea 
upon  which  the  force  is  exerted  is  only  that  of  the  din.niet«r 
of  the  bore.  The  strain  is  not  entirely  upon  the  hult-hole  b, 
which  keeps  the  breeeh-[ilug  up  sgainat  the  barrel,  for  the 
base  of  the  lock-cylinder  is  wedged  up,  gjid  transmits 
the  recoil  to  the  stock.  There  ia  nothing  very  peculiar  in 
other  respects  in  Mr.  Neodham's  ban-ela,  which  are  relieved 
before  in  the  usual  manner,  and  also  opened  behind  to  an 
extent  which  will  allow  of  the  ready  insertion  of  the  car- 
tridge. By  this  arraDccuienl  it  will  at  once  be  neon  that 
when  the  breech-plug  c  is  in  its  place,  the  chamber  for  the 
reception  of  the  powder  is  simitar  to  that  of  the  French  gun 
already  described,  and  that  there  is  no  conical  chamber 
like  that  in  the  breech  of  the  percussion  gun.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  two  guns  are  alike;  and  if  there  is  any  virtue 
in  the  Manton,  Wilkinson,  or  other  form  of  breech  chamber, 
neither  can  claim  it,  aod  both  in  this  matter  stand  on  the 
same  footing.  But  when  the  mode  of  closing  the  breech 
oomes  to  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  more  com- 
plete in  Mr.  Needham's  than  in  the  French  gun  in  one 
particular,  while  it  is  less  so  in  another,  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage and  disadvantage  being  somewhat  difficult  to  strike^ 

The  breeehrjilug  (tig.  41  a)  should  be  considered  as  quite 
independent  of  the  lock,  though  it  also  contains  that  impor- 
tant part  within  it,  and  has  a  small  hole  in  its  face  to  allow 
of  the  needle  being  driven  through  it  into  the  cartridga  In 
this  hole  is  the  element  of  weakness,  for  through  it,  however 
well  the  needle  fit^  will  be  a  small  escape  of  gas,  consequent 
upon  the  explosion.  Independently  of  this  the  ping  con- 
BJsts  of  two  pnrU,  each  of  wliicli  serves  a  double  office — firstly, 
of  closing  the  breech,  and  secondly,  of  acting  on  or  contain- 
ing the  lock.  In  reference  to  the  breech,  this  plug  may  be 
dracribed  as  consisting  of  two  portions — an  anterior  (a,  fig. 
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41),  which  is  projected  into  the  barrel,  and  a  posterior  part, 
which  forces  it  forward  as  the  screw  is  turned  hj  the  lever. 
The  part  a  terminates  in  a  short  cone  which  fits  accurately 
into  the  barrel,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  wad  at  Ihe  base  of 
the  cartridge  closely  fills  the  aperture  and  prerents  the 
escape  of  gas  between  the  two  circumferences.  But  the 
centre  of  this,  where  it  is  pierced  by  the  needle,  as  shown  in 
fig.  40,  is  not  so  completely  free  from  escape,  and  to  prevent 
the  gas  from  passing  backwards  into  the  lo(^,  a  hole  is  drilled 
as  there  indicated.  These  two  divisions  are  each  tapped,  the 
anterior  one  being  constructed  with  a  female  screw,  and  the 
posterior  showing  a  male  screw  of  a  strong  formation  (fig. 
41  6).  The  efiect  of  this  is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  require 
the  explanation  that,  when  one  is  fixed  as  it  is  by  the  bolt 
(fig.  42  b),  and  the  other  is  turned  by  the  lever,  the  total 
length  is  increased  or  diminished  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
pitch  of  the  screw  is  so  slight  that  no  force  which  can  be 
applied  by  the  explosion  will  drive  the  plug  back ;  and  its 
lever,  when  closed,  being  also  held  in  its  place  by  a  spring 
catch  (see  fig.  42),  a  sufficient  resistance  is  doubly  secured. 

T/ia  lock  has  been  already  described  as  being  contained 
within  the  breech-plug,  and  therefore  its  actions  must  be  of 
snudl  size  and  of  simple  construction.  Independently  of  the 
plug  which  contains  them,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of.  four 
actions: — 1st,  the  needle  (fig.  43);  2nd,  the  mainspring 
(fig.  44);  3rdly,  the  screw  cam  (fig.  45),  which  drives  the 
needle  back ;  and  4thly,  the  scear  {Bg.  46  a  c),  which  holds 
it  ready  for  the  trigger.  There  is  also  a  bolt  (tig.  47),  which 
is  intended  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  the  *'  hali-cock"  of  the 
ordinary  lock,  and  which  TiQ4S 

really  is  quite  as  efficient 
in  preventing  danger.  The 
needle  (tig.  43)  consists  of 
three  parts — a  centre  and 
two     extremities.       The  the  needle. 

front  is  a  mere  needle  a 
about  a  line  in  diameter,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  cutting 
point,  whicli  reatlily  pierces  the  paper  base  of  the  cartridge. 
The  middle  receives  this  needle,  and  consists  of  two  flat 
shoulders  or  wings  standing  out  from  a  strong  pillar  (see  i). 
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and  sliding  in  oorreeponding  trayeneB,  within  the  poste- 
rior half  of  the  breech-plug.  These  wings  answer  a  treble 
purpose — firstly,  they  receive  the  pressure  of  the  spring  finom 
behind;  secondly,  they  maintain  a  steady  sliding  action;  and 
thirdly,  they  are  capable  of  receiving  the  pressure  of  the  cam 
(fig.  45),  which  is  a  double  inclined  plane  fixed  within  the 
plug,  and  which,  when  turned  round,  thrusts  the  whole 
needle  backwards.  When  this  is  done  its  posterior  ex- 
tremity being  notched,  drops  upon  the  soear  and  is  held 
back  after  the  cam  is  restored  to  its  orignal  position.  In 
addition  to  the  notch  for  the  soear  (see  fig.  43  c),  there  are 
sometimes  two  others  at  the  side  (at  d)  for  the  reception  of  the 
bolt,  but  in  those  lately  made  by  Mr.  Needham  the  stop  is 
effected  by  the  bolt  dropping  into  the  scear  instead  of  the 
needle,  as  will  be  presently  explained.      The  mainspring 
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Fig  43. 

the  screw  cam. 
(half  size.) 


(tig.  44)  is  of  very  simple  form,  being  merely  a  spiral  spring 
dropped  into  the  j)Osterior  half  of  the  plug  and  pressing 
against  the  wings  of  the  needle.  Next  comes  the  screw  cam 
(tig.  45),  which  is  fixed  within  the  plug,  and  is  perforated  by 
a  hole  for  the  needle ;  two  inclined  planes  are  so  arranged 
that  as  the  plug  is  turned  round  they  press  upon  the  wings 
in  the  needle  already  described,  and  push  it  back  till  it 
catches  the  scear.     As  a  matter  of  course  these  cams  are 

reversed  on  the  two  sides 
^ —  "        iC\  Fig  46.     of  the  gun,  since  the  lever 

in  one  case  is  turned  to 
the  right  and  in  the 
other  to  the  left.  The 
scear  and  springy  with  the 
trigger  {i^g.  4C),  complete 
the  actions  in  this  lock, 
with  the  exception  of  the 


WEAR-HrRlSO.   SCEAR,    AND 
TRIGGER.       (half   hJZE.) 
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bolt  The  scear  a  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  common  lock, 
and  is  a  catch  of  the  most  simple  description  pressed  down  into 
its  place  by  the  spring  b,  and  working  upon  the  centre  c 
As  in  the  old  lock  it  has  a  projecting  arm  which  ^tches  the 
trigger,  but  since  it  must  be  pushed  down  instead  of  up,  the 
trigger  requires  to  be  of  a  somewhat  different  construction  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  liberation  of  the  needle.  This  is 
effected  by  carrying  forward  a  lever  in  the  trigger  (see  fig. 
46,  in  which  this  is  represented  at  cf),  ready  to  depress  the 
arm  of  the  scear  below  it  when  the  trigger  is  ptdled.  From 
the  want  of  room  to  play,  and  the  consequent  small  size  of 
scear,  there  is  not  the  freedom  of  action  to  be  found  in  the 
old  locks,  which  will  be  missed  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
handling  them  and  making  them  "  speak."  This,  however, 
is  a  mere  fancy;  and  so  long  as  the  lock  does  its  duty  with 
safety  and  efficiency,  it  is  littje  consequence  whether  it  is 
musical  or  not.  Lastly,  the  bolt  (fig.  47)  is  to  be  described 
as  follows : — 

It  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  short  screw,  ter- 


minating within  in  a  sharp  wedge,  and  without    j*|^  ^j^ 
in  a  lever  about  an  inch  in  length.     The  bolt 

•      •  _l1»        'j.         1  1  •  •  t    *       i«n«i         THE   BOLT. 

IS  mserted  m  its  place  by  screwing  it  m  till  it  (half  size.) 
reaches  its  bearings;  when  home,  a  little  pro- 
jecting knob  traverses  a  smooth  surface,  slightly  rounded,  on 
the  outside  of  the  lock,  so  that  when  the  lever  is  either  raised 
or  depressed,  it  is  held  firmly  in  that  position.  On  comparing 
the  shape  of  the  wedge  at  the  end  of  the  screw  with  the 
notches  in  the  needle,  when  the  old  plan  of  stop  is  adopted, 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  when  the  former  is  raised,  this 
wedge  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  needle,  and  allows  the  longi- 
tudinal notch  to  traverse  freely  upon  it,  while  on  depressing 
it  after  the  needle  is  caught  by  the  scear,  this  same  wedge 
acts  as  a  secure  catch  upon  the  third  notch  of  the  needle,  and 
prevents  its  being  liberated  on  the  pulling  of  the  trigger. 
When  the  scear  is  bolted  instead  of  the  needle,  the  catch 
merely  drops  into  a  notch  in  it,  but  in  either  case,  when  these 
parts  are  in  good  order,  and  the  bolt  is  lowered  so  as  to  show 
the  word  Bolted,  as  in  fig.  39,  the  lock  is  as  safe  as  need 
be,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  &r  less  danger  than  in  the 
ordinary  lock  at  half-cock,  because  there  is  no  chance  of  Mr. 
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Needham's  bolt  being  raised  in  passing  through  a  bedgie^ 
which  may  happen  to  the  striker  of  any  of  the  locks  oon- 
structed  on  the  ordinary  pattern.  After  the  above  descrip- 
tion, it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  in  the  act  of  opening 
the  breech,  the  lock  is  codded,  and  that  before  closing  it^  the 
bolt  ought  to  be  lowered  so  as  to  show  the  word  Bolted,  or 
else  the  gun  is  in  the  same  dangerous  state  as  it  would  be  if 
on  full  cock  in  the  ordinary  kinds  of  gun.  This  precaution 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  sportsman  who 
uses  Mr.  Needham's  invention,  and  as  the  bolt  can  be  raised 
by  the  lefb  hand  at  the  moment  of  taking  aim,  there  is  never 
any  necessity  for  carrying  this  gun  cocked,  or  I  should  rather 
say  unbolted. 

The  cariridge-coM  employed  is  a  much  cheaper  and  more 
simple  afiair  than  that  used  for  the  Lefaucheaux  gun,  being 
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SECTION   OP   LOADED  CARTRIDGE.      (fULL   SIZE.) 

composed,  however,  of  the  same  elementary  parts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  brass  pin,  whoso  office  is  here  performed  by 
the  needle.  Every  part,  however,  is  modified,  and  there  is 
not  nearly  so  much  difficulty  in  constructing  it.  Besides 
this,  the  case  is  not  withdrawn  after  being  used,  so  that 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  its  fitting  the  chamber 
easily,  as  in  the  French  gun.  The  most  important  part  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  wad  and  cap,  which  must  be  examined 
attentively,  in  order  to  comprehend  their  offices  (see 
figs.  48  and  49),  in  which  these  parts  are  represented  in 
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ection  as  well  as  in  perspective.  Fig.  48  shows  the  strong 
rad  with  its  metal-plate,  which  remain  behind  after  the  ex- 
loeion,  and  are  pushed  forward  in  front  of  the  next  cartridge 
8  it  is  introduced.  These  are  perforated  by  a  central  hole 
or  the  ready  passage  of  the  needle,  as  also  is  the  next  for  the 
nsertion  of  the  cap,  which  has  four  flanges  to  keep  it  from 
>eing  thrust  forward  through  the  powder,  by  which  it  might 
>e  prevented  from  exploding.  The  metal-plate  is  for  the 
3urpose  of  preventing  the  cartridge  from  entering  the  barrel 
>eyond  its  proper  chamber.  This  plate  is  slightly  wider  than 
;he  chamber,  and  is  stretched  across  its  mouth  till  the 
cartridge  is  exploded,  when  it  is  flattened  out  and  ofiers  no 
resistance  to  the  wad  being  pushed  forward  before  the  next 
cartridge.  It  also  tends  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas,  and  to 
\  certain  extent  fulfils  that  office.  The  cap  itself  has  its 
^Iminating  surfisbce  turned  towards  the  needle,  but  the 
explosion,  aided  by  the  sharp  point,  breaks  it  up,  and  the 
powder  is  easily  ignited.  Upon  this  base  the  case  is  con- 
structed of  common  cartridge-paper,  and  when  the  powder 
md  shot  are  inserted  at  the  open  mouth,  with  only  a  wad 
intervening  between  them,  the  paper  is  tied  as  represented 
n  flg.  49,  which  however  is  incorrect  in  giving  a  wad  in 
Tont  of  the  shot.  These  cartridges  are  sold  at  30«.  per  1000. 
The  advocates  of  Mr,  NeedhanCs  inv&rUion  (the  sale  of 
vhich  in  Ireland  is  committed  to  Mr.  Kigby,  who  is  occu- 
)ied  in  certain  improvements  upon  it)  maintain  that  it  is 
luperior  in  the  following  particulars  to  the  French  breech- 
oading  gun.  They  assert  that  it  has  all  the  advantages  the 
atter  claims  over  the  muzzle-loader — that  is  to  say,  it  is 
nore  rapidly  loaded  and  more  safe  both  in  loading  and  in 
ise;  and  in  addition,  it  claims  over  and  above  these  that 
he  cartridges  are  half  the  price,  that  they  are  charged  with 
ess  trouble — that  there  is  no  necessity  for  withdrawing  the 
sase  after  the  discharge,  the  wad  left  behind  being  pushed 
brward  by  the  next  cartridge;  and  lastly,  thac  while  reloading 
»ne  barrel,  the  other  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  also  stated  that 
he  gun  stands  wear  and  t^r  better  than  the  French  gun, 
>ut  this  I  cannot  see  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  because  there  is 
he  same  wearing  of  the  bolt,  whether  the  lock  and  plug 
ome  away  sideways,  or  the  barrel  is  depressed  at  the  muzzle 
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■0  as  to  raise  the  breech.  By  the  addition  of  the  perfontdj 
metal-plate  and  wad  Ixihibd  the  cap  the  escape  of  g 
much  complained  of  in  all  the  old  needlo  gans  is 
much  obvixted,  but  there  is  still  some  slight  defect  in  thi 
reepeot.  I 

77(0  opponents  of  this  invention  assert  that  in  practice  il» 
needle  is  apt  to  break,  that  the  lock  soon  coirodos  from  Uk  1 
eBcai>e  of  gas  by  the  aide  of  the  needle  into  it,  that  the 
management  requires  too  much  care  for  ordinary  sportsmen, 
who  from  being  long  accustomed  to  one  form,  are  not  Msfl; 
induced  to  use  anotlier.  Of  its  fihooting  aa  compared  wiUi 
other  guns,  I  slioll  speak  hereafter. 

MR.   HSCASTEB's  KEEDIfi  GtTi. 

To  obviaU  ofrtain  o/rj«eliona  in  the  ordinary  needie  gnu, 
as  well  aa  in  the  French  gun  of  Le&ucheaiix,  Mr.  Lancaster 
has  patented  certain  improvements,  which  haro  now  been 
before  the  public  for  some  years.  They  consiHt  in  the 
adoption  of  the  French  crutch,  exactly  in  the  form  already 
described,  but  with  a  different  mode  of  exploding  the 
c&rtridge,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  very  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism  for  bringing  out  the  cartridge  case  aAer  its 
explosion.  The  brasa  pin  of  the  cartridge  ia  done  away  with, 
and  a  fidminatiug  powder,  between  two  discs  of  copper,  is 
exploded  by  a  blow  from  a  central  needle,  which  however 
doed  not  perforate  them;  and  there  is  consequently  no  escape 
of  gas.  Moreover,  the  needle  is  not  contained  within  the 
lock,  but  is  drivm  forward  by  the  blow  of  the  hammer;  so 
that,  even  if  any  corromre  gas  escaped,  it  would  not  derange 
the  mechanism — the  needle  alone  suffering  frvm  it.  As  the 
barrels  travel  forward  in  the  act  of  turning  the  lever,  the 
false  breech  is  enabled  to  be  undercut,  and  thus,  when  closed, 
there  can  be  no  tilting  whatever,  as  is  alleged  to  take  place 
in  the  French  gun  of  the  ordinary  make.  The  cartridge  in 
other  respects  does  not  differ  from  the  French  one,  nor  does 
the  chamber  in  which  it  is  placed;  and  there  can  be  no 
difference  in  the  shooting  of  this  gun  from  that  which  has 
been  described  at  p.  255.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
details  connected  with  the  cartridge  are  of  sufficient  im- 
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portance  to  justify  the  outlay  of  twenty  guineas  additional, 
which  is  about  the  difference  between  the  price  of  Mr. 
Lancaster's  guns  and  those  of  Lefaucheaux's  make,  as  con- 
structed and  sold  by  our  best  makers,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  who  are  able  to  get  high  prices  for  anything  they 
sell.  The  external  appearance  of  this  gun  is  shown  in  the 
following  sketch  : — 


^j 


it: 


LJLNCA8TEB8  OUN,   CLOSED. 


The  harreU  in  no  wise  differ  from  the  French  form,  except 
in  the  exterior  of  the  breech-end,  where  they  are  necessarily 
slightly  stouter,  to  allow  of  the  cutting  away  of  a  small 
groove  for  the  little  catch  which  delivers  the  cartridge. 
This  lies  between  the  two  barrels,  and  works  backwards  and 
forwards  with  an  easy  and  smooth  action,  as  will  be  presently 
explained.  The  hinge  on  which  the  barrels  are  lowered  varies 
from  that  of  the  Lefaucheaux  gun  in  admitting  of  a  sliding 
motion  by  means  of  a  slot,  instead  of  a  mere  eye,  fitting  closely 
upon  the  bolt.  By  this  arrangement  the  bairels,  as  the  lever  is 
moved,  are  drawn  away  from  the  false  breech,  and  the  latter 
is  enabled  to  be  undercut,  so  as  to  secure  the  breech  from 
being  tilted  up  and  opened  during  the  explosion.  In  other 
respects  there  is  no  difference,  as  &r  as  I  know. 

The  delivery  of  the  cartridge  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
sliding  piece  of  metal,  which  is  constructed  of  the  following 
shape   (fig.  51),  in  which  a  a  represent  two  views  of  the 
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little  wedge  which  lies  between  the  barrelB,  and  ia  so  berelled 
off  on  each  side  that  it  is  accuratdy  fitted  to  the  copper  base 
of  the  cartridge  case,  completing  the  drcumferenoe  of  ihe 
chamber  in  Uie  breech  intended  to  receive  it,  and  fitted 
accurately  to  it.     This  wedge  a  a  has  two  slides  be  pro- 

for- 
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B  fined,  and  is  easily  removed  by  tbe  fingers.  This  will  be 
1  more  readily  understood  after  inyestigating  the  nature  and 
■   shape  of  the  lever  and  chamber. 

i  The  lever  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  French  gun, 
t  and  exactly  resembles  in  outward  form  oue  of  its  patterns 
:  (see  fig.  34),  but  differs  from  the  common  one  in  passing 
backwards  over  the  trigger-guard,  instead  of  forwards.  The 
working  part  is,  however,  much  more  complicated,  inasmuch 
as  it  ha^  three  separate  duties  to  perform.  A  reference  to 
fig.  52  will  show  its  appearance ;  but  its  internal  construction 
is  too  intricate  to  be  understood  without  an  actual  exami- 
nation. The  part  marked  g  indicates  the  external  extremity 
of  the  lever,  and  h  the  centre  upon  which  it  works;  but 
above  this,  though  the  section  is  correct,  it  is  hardly  likely 
to  teach  the  iminitiated  the  shape  of  the  inclined  planes  which, 
firstly,  move  the  barrel  backwards  and  forwards;  secondly,  act 
on  the  cartridge  extractor;  and  thirdly,  close  the  breech  by 
driving  the  bolt  t  i  under  the  fisJse  breech.  The  construction 
of  these  parts  is  admirable,  and  great  ingenuity  is  displayed 
in  their  design  and  execution;  but  to  open  and  close  Mr. 
Lancaster's  gun  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  the  corresponding 
action  in  that  of  Lefaucheaux.  Still,  a  very  little  practice 
makes  the  sportsman  perfect  in  its  use;  and  with  moderate 
care  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  barrels  from,  the  stock  is  managed  in  the  same 
way,  but  it  also  demands  a  little  practice ;  and  I  have  seen 
more  than  one  person,  accustomed  to  handle  guns,  quite 
unable  to  accomplish  the  task  of  putting  together  one  of 
these  guns  after  having  taken  them  apart  The  dotted 
lines  show  the  position  of  the  barrels  when  tilted  prior  to 
reloading.  As  the  breech  rises  the  extractor  is  protruded  from 
the  rear  of  the  barrels  by  its  frame  coming  in  contact  with 
a  fixed  projecting  stud,  when  seizing  the  lip  of  the  cartridges, 
it  carries  them  partially  out  of  the  barrels,  the  fingers  being 
employed  to  remove  them  entirely. 

The  chamber  is  shown  in  the  above  figure  at  j,  and  in  no 
wise  difiers  from  the  ordinary  construction. 

The  false  or  stationary  breech,  together  with  the  needles, 
come  next  under  consideration,  and  must  be  taken  together 
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iu  onier  to  be  uDdersUHNl     Theyftiegivao  In  fig.  53y«W  I 
i«  a  iVout  view  of  the  fi»ce  of  llie  bpeecb ;  /  /  ore  the  i 


p&rts  for  the  rccrjition  nf  the  rear  of  the  cKrtridgM ;  m  « 
rcgireseDt  the  poinU  of  tlie  needle)  (ahown  sep&mtely  in  ndt 
view,  ttt  fig.  54),  which  work  in  holts  formed  iu  the  ceatnai 
th<>  sunken  surfhccs.  Thuae  points  are  formed  in  a  piece  vilh 
tlic   slides  (fig.  54/),  which  are  free  to  move  to  and  fro  in 

forwHrd  by  the  action  of  the  hammera  and  explode  the 
cartridges  by  means  of  the  points  which,  upon  the  hammen 
being  raigt^l,  are  pushed  back  by  the  catwulea  of  the  fr^Uj- 
inserted  cartridges,  ready  to  be  again  driven  forward,  u 
before  explained.  From  this  arrangement  it  will  be  up- 
parent  that  there  is  no  chance  of  breaking  the  needle,  which 
projects  so  slightly  from  the  face  of  the  breech  as  to  render 
such  an  accident  impoesible;  while  the  escape  of  gaa  into 
the  lock  is  ont  of  the  question ;  firstly,  from  the  copper  capsule 
being  left  intact  after  explosion — and  secondly,  from  the  &ct 
that  the  needle  is  acted  on  by  the  hammer  outside  the  look 
(see  fig.  ffO).  The  chief  defect,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  chance  of  a  missfire,  which,  from  the  capeole  not 
being  perforated  by  the  blow  of  the  needle,  is  greater  thitn 
in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Needham;  but  this  accident,  I  am  in- 
formed by  those  who  have  constantly  used  the  cartridge, 
rarely  happens.  To  show  how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in 
coming  to  conclusions  in  such  mattem,  I  may  mention  that 
in  the  gun  trial  of  1858,  one  of  these  cartridges  loaded  by 
the  exhibitor  missed  fire,  and  I  put  it  by  for  .examination  aa 
to  the  cause.     From  inadvertency,  however,  I  forgot  all 
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about  it  for  some  months,  bnt  at  length  putting  my  hand 
apOQ  it  among  other  atmilar  articles,  I  cut  it  open,  and  lo  ! 
ii  uxti  loaded  tmth  two  charges  <if»hot  and  not  an  atom  of 
potoder.  The  needle  and  di«o  had  done  their  duty  well 
enough,  aa  shown  by  the  condition  of  the  adjacent  shot. 
Whether  the  carelessness  was  due  to  Colonel  A^ej's  or  to 
Mr.  Lancaster's  man,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  the  missfire 
was  certainly  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  cartridge  itself. 

T/ia  stock  has  ao  peculiarity  whatever. 

The  lock  resembles  that  of  the  bock-actioned  detonator,  or 
of  the  Le&ucfaeaiiz  gun,  except  in  the  shape  of  the  hammer, 
which  strikes  the  needle  witJi  its  shoulder,  and  not  (as  in  their 
case)  with  the  head,  which  is  therefore  absent. 

The  cartridge  case  is  the  last  part  to  be  desoribed,  and  as 
its  plan  is  peculiar  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  it  must  receive  full 
attention.  It  oonEists  of  a  cylinder  of  strong  paper  of  the 
same  length  as  in  the  French  gun,  and  with  an  extra  thick- 
ness at  the  lower  end,  as  is  also  seen  in  it.  This  extra  part 
is  turned  in  at  the  base  (see  fig.  56),  and  upon  this  Up  is  placed 
a  stout  disc  of  brass  perforated  with  four  holes  (see  fig.  55), 


TigJS. 


Fig.  46. 


through  which  the  Same  passes  to  ignite  the  powder.  On 
the  other  aide,  and  in  the  space  between  these  holes,  is  the 
fulminating  powder;  and  then  the  whole  is  capped  by  a 
copper  capsule,  which  is  thin  in  the  middle,  where  it  receives 
the  blow  of  the  needle — but  stout  at  the  edge,  where  it  is 
somewhat  wider  than  the  diameter  of  the  cartridge  elsewhere. 
The  whole  is  put  together  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  it 
is  so  strong  an  rarely  to  burat  during  the  explosion.  It  is 
loaded  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  lip  turned  over  by  a  simple 
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niacbine  sold  by  Mr.  LaiicasUr ;  but  otre  miiat  be  t&ken  tint 
the  base  of  the  cartridge  is  not  placed  upon  a  shot  or  other 
similar  HUbstanco,  for  if  this  happened  to  be  in  the  oeotre  cif 
the  capsule  while  the  wads  were  being  pushed  down  on  tlie 
powder  or  ahot,  or  the  lip  turned  orer,  an  explociion  might 
occur  which  would  be  by  no  nieaua  pleaa&nt,  if  not  dangerous 
Fig.  5G  ia  a  section  of  the  cartridge  coniplet«,  as  loaded  read* 
for  use;  while  a  j>erBpeotive  view  of  the  aaiue  ia  shown  of 
full  aizo  in  fig.  57. 


Fig.  ST- 


Mr.  Lancnsler  cJainu  /or  hit  gun  the  following  points  of 
superiority  over  the  ordinary  breech  loaders: — Firstly,  he 
asserts  that  the  breech  is  made  more  secure  by  the  under- 
cutting; secondly,  the  cartridge  is  not  so  likely  to  explode 
in  the  pocket,  becanse  there  is  no  projecting  pin;  thirdly, 
there  is  no  escape  of  gas,  the  capsule  not  being  pierced; 
fourthly,  the  cartridge  never  sticks  in  the  chambu',  heiog 
brought  out  by  the  little  contrivance  already  described. 
Over  the  ordinary  needle  guns  the  advantage  is  said  to  be, 
that  there  is  no  corrosion  of  the  lock  by  the  usual  escape  of 
gas;  and  that  the  explosion  is  more  effectively  made. 

In  opposUum  to  tlieae  astumed  advcmlaget  of  Mr.  I^ncaster's 
invention  over  those  of  Lefaucheaux,  Baatin,  and  Needham, 
which  may  be  considered  its  chief  rivals,  the  only  counter- 
balancing defects  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  can  be  alleged,  are ; 
firstly,  the  greater  prime  cost  of  the  gnu  itself;  secondly, 
the  constant  largo  outlay  for  its  cartridges,  which  moreover 
can  only  be  obtained  from  the  pat«ntee;  and  thirdly,  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  extractor.  These  pros  and  eon« 
are,  however,  again  carefully  considered  at  some  length  in 
the  following  pages. 
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A  needlt  gun  somewhat  on  tlie  same 
plan  M  that  of  Mr.  Lancaster  baa  been 
invented  for  some  years,  and  patented  in 
thenomeoftheCcmtedeChateauvilliOT. 
I  hare  been  kindly  fovonred  by  its 
owner  with  th«  loan  of  one  of  theee, 
made  by  Martigny  of  BruBsels,  and  from 
it  the  following  illastrations  are  drawn. 
It  ia  neoeesarily  a  heavy  gun,  the  speci- 
men forwarded  to  me  weiring  above 
eight  pounds ;  and  from  the  quantity  of 
strong  iron-work  which  is  introduced, 
in  order  to  insure  a  safe  closure  of  the 
breech,  I  do  not  eee  how  this  can  be 
prevented  to  any  great  extent.  But 
though  the  invention  has  this,  in  com- 
mon with  several  other  manifest  disad- 
vantages, yet  I  have  thought  it  desirable 
to  insert  a  description  of  it  here,  because, 
in  my  judgment,  its  principle  un- 
doubtedly contains  the  germ  of  several 
plans  lately  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  public — namely,  those  of  Bastin's 
shot-gun,  already  described,  and  of  the 
ri£es  of  Kestell  and  Westley  Richards, 
to  be  found  in  the  next  book,  among 
the  breech-loaders  of  the  day.  Thus, 
the  lever  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Bastin's  gun,  which  is,  indeed,  com- 
prehended under  the  same  patent,  while 
the  plugs  closing  the  breech  are  very 
similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  two 
rifles  alluded  to  above. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  mo- 
dem invention  ia  indicated  by  fig.  58, 
which  bIiows  the  whole  gun  when  ready 
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Th«  following  euU  tli<»e  tJte  prin- 
eiple  of  tliis  gun.  Fig.  59  ia  a  half- 
«u»  raprcBentation  of  the  chaiuben 
a  a  opened  to  receive  the  cartridges, 
by  mining  the  lever  6.  Thia  acts  on 
the  plugs  c  c  in  tbo  nme  way  as  iu 
the  Bostin  gun,  both  being  inclntli.-il 
ill  the  same  patent.  In  referring  t'l 
the  plans  of  the  latter,  which  un- 
Riven  at  pi^ea  2  i4-5  (figs.  37  and 
38),  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that 
there  is  very  little  diffcrcuce  in  the 
principle  of  thene  two  lovers  Both 
are  compound,  and  act  nyarly  in  the 
same  way;  but  iu  the  one  now  under 


the  lever  it- 
self ie  not 
fixed  [Lrect- 

ly  to  the  gun  ut  all,  but  has 
estremityfree(see6),andtbeoth 
attached  to  the  two  pluga  c  c,  which 
slide  backwards  and  forwards  with 
it,  the  fulcrum  being  the  two  hinged 
pnips  plainly  shown  in  fig.  60.  In 
raising  the  lever  from  its  closed  posi- 
tion, shown  in  fig.  58,  the  sliding 
plugs  c  c  in  some  measure  become 
a  fulcrum  by  which  the  props  before 
alluded  to  are  lifted  from  their  beds, 
and  in  closing  the  breech  they  are 
again  u.sed  in  the  same  way  in  de- 
pressing these  props. 

iktch  in  the  princi/rle  of  the  lever. 
It  ia  now  neceesary  to  describe  the 
nature  of  the  plugs,  and  of  the  locks 
which  strike  tin'  iiuedl'.'s  wjiliiii 
theoi.      The^  will  \m  t'uuiid  di;ci£i'lU;ii 

and  iUoatrated  on  the  opposite  page.  ^     .q 
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The  plug  d  ia 
sihovn  in  fig.  60, 
where  «  represents 
the  point  of  the 
needle  vhich  strikes 
the  cap  on  the  car- 
tridga  Beneath  this 
is  the  lock,  ia  which 
/  i^)reseats  one 
striker  just  dis- 
chargeditheotherbe- 
ing  still  cocked.  The 
cook  g  h  w  drawn 
forwnrd  on  the  cen- 
tre g,  in  order  to 
half-oock  or  full-cock 
the  gnn,  but  onfor- 
tunately  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  two 
locks  are  not  inde- 
pendent, and  both 
must  be  cocked  to- 
gether, though  there 
are  separate  triggers. 
As,  however,  the 
loading  is  effected  at 
the  breech  the  dan- 
ger is  not  so  great 
as  it  would  be  in  a 
muzzle-loader.  Still 
the  plan  is  very  ob- 
jectionable. 

T)te  cartridge  used 
with  this  gun  is 
similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Needham,  ex- 
oepting  that  it  con- 
tains a  cap  ploced 
with  the  cup  to- 
wards the  powder. 
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CHOICE  OF  bbbbch-load: 

Among  the  varioui  kinds  ofhrt^fMoadmg  jAol-^wtit  wUdi 
have  becni  described,  that  of  Lefaacheauz  v^  in  m  j  opiBiaii 
on  the  whole,  the  best  Mr.  Needham's  gun  haa  no  dodbl 
many  advantages,  bat  I  see  none  sufficient  to  oounterbalanee 
the  objection  that  it  cannot  be  so  readUy  cocked  and  un- 
cocked as  the  French  gun.  It  is  quite  true  that  wlien  a 
person  has  become  accustomed  to  its  use,  the  bolt  may  readfly 
be  used,  and  for  any  one  beginning  to  shoot^  it  will  be  just 
as  tesy  to  acquire  its  use  as  that  of  the  ordinaiy  hamsier. 
But  when  a  habit  is  acquired,  it  is  not  so  easily  bcoken 
through,  and  a  sportsman  who  has  long  shot  with  the  oM 
percussion  gun  will  much  more  readily  take  to  tliat  of 
Lefaucheaux  than  to  Mr.  Needham's.  This,  however,  is 
quite  a  matter  for  individual  fiincy,  and  in  other  re^>eots  I 
believe  the  two  principles  to  be  pretty  equally  balanced.  Mr. 
Needbam  has  the  advantage  in  weight,  his  gun  of  Na  13 
bore  being  only  Clbs.  lOoz.,  while  its  rival  is  never  less  than 
71b.  As  now  made,  the  joint  or  bolt  of  the  French  gun 
very  rarely  gives  way  with  any  ordinary  amount  of  wear,  and 
it  is  prolmble  that  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  bolt  of  Mr. 
Needham's  plug-lock.  In  the  gun  of  the  latter  there  is  no 
cartridge  to  extract,  ami  one  barrel  may  be  discharged  when 
the  other  is  opened  without  danger,  which  at  times  is  a  con- 
siderable advantage  If,  therefore,  the  lock  is  kept  oiled  and 
thereby  preserved  from  the  effects  of  the  gas  escaping  by  the 
side  of  the  needle,  we  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Needham's  gun 
should  be  passed  by.  At  the  same  time  we  repeat  tliat  it 
requires  care  in  its  use,  and  es])ecially  in  the  management  of 
the  lock.  The  needle  also  may  be  broken  by  gross  careless- 
ness, but  without  this  it  is  safe  enough.  Bastin's  patent,  I 
am  afraid,  will  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order  from  the  slide 
becoming  rusty.  Otherwise  it  is  a  most  ingenious  invention. 
Mr.  Lancaster  8  gun  is  exceedingly  clever,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  patronized  by  those  who  can  afford  to  give  long  prices. 
The  means  for  delivering  the  cartridge  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  contrivances  I  have  ever  seen,  but  to  obtain  this, 
there  is  a  complicated  slide  connected  with  the  bolt  which  is 
very  apt  to  be  deranged  by  a  careless  sportsman.     In  the 
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ehooting  of  his  gun  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  from  that 
of  Le£a,ucheaui^,  and  it  must  stand  or  fall  hj  the  merits  of 
its  breech  and  csuiiridge.  Those  who  use  it  must  do  so  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  they  cannot  renew  their  stock  of 
cartridges  without  resorting  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  whereas  the 
French  cases  may  now  be  obtained  in  all  our  principal  towns. 
Lastly,  the  needle  gun  of  Count  Ohateauvillier  has  several 
objections  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  will  always 
militate  against  its  general  adoption. 

In  addition  to  those  guns  which  I  have  minutely  desciibed, 
there  is  one  put  forth  by  Messrs.  Terry  and  Calisher,  on  the 
same  principle  as  their  rifle,  to  be  hereafter  described.  The 
&ct,  however,  that  it  requires  the  strong  rifle  percussion*  cap 
to  perforate  its  cartridge  is  quite  sufficient  to  condemn  it. 
Moreover,  its  performance  at  the  target  is  very  inferior,  and 
I  have  not  thought  it  worth  any  further  notice. 

THE   LOADING    OF  CARTBIDGE-CASES. 

The  varums  cartridge-cases  are  loaded  according  to  the 
particular  plan  adopted  with  each,  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  them  seriatim,  beginning  with 

The  ordinary  French  cartridge  for  Lefaucheaux's  gun, 
which  requires  only  the  powder  and  shot  to  be  put  into 
it  and  wads  exactly  simOar  to  those  used  with  muzzle- 
loaders.  These  are  ranmied  down  precisely  as  described  for 
the  old-fashioned  gun  at  page  244,  but  with  a  short  tool  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  case,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  usual  to  t\im  over  the  case  with  a 
stamp,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wad  from  becoming  loose  in  the 
pocket  Most  people  cut  their  cases  to  the  length  which  will 
just  hold  the  charge  and  allow  for  turning  over,  but  my  own 
decided  opinion  is  that  the  proper  mode  is  to  have  them  cut 
so  as  to  be  of  exactly  the  length  of  the  chamber  of  the  gun, 
within  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  That  is  to  say,  there  should  be 
a  small  interval  between  the  edge  of  the  case  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  shoulder  of  the  chamber.  Then  use  such 
a  thickness  of  wad  between  the  powder  and  shot  as  shall 
bring  the  latter  up  to  the  proper  level,  and  all  difficulty  is 
avoided.     When  thus  Igaded,  the  turn-over  tool,  which  in 
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Ha  mart  nmple  form  is  merdya  stamp  with  ft  aroolar  gnxna 
in  it,  ia  plaoed  upon  tiie  top  of  the  cms,  and  twisted  two  or 
tbrae  times  bukwarda  and  forwarda,  which  oamee  the  edga  of 
thecaae  to  be  rounded  o^  and  the  wild  aeourel;  fixed.  Botna  . 
people  take  the  still  fortlier  precantion  of  gumming  the  edge 
of  the  wad,  bat  this  ia  quite  nnneoeeeair  if  the  case  ia 
jooperly  turned  otbt.  Othen  a^in  oae  a  little  lid  of  thin 
paateboard,  which  is  put  into  the  end  of  the  oaae^  and  by  a 
slight  tap  pushed  down  over  the  wad,  when  the  whole 
is  complete  wiUiont  tnnung  over.  Messrs.  Tnilook  aaid 
Harris,  of  Dublin,  have  invented  a  little  madiine  which  doaa 
away  with  all  the  objectiona  that  oan  be  msed,  finritcondnea 
the  wad  in  ita  place,  whatever  ma^  be  the  diaige  and  length 
of  caae.  All  &at  is  iiiiiniiiiiiji  is  to  have  the  caaes  out  to  the 
|m)per  lengtJi  of  the  chamber,  then  load  in  the  usuaTVay, 
and  insoting  the  cartridge  into  a  circular  slit  (fig:  61  ab), 


in  which  is  a  plug  c,  push  it  down  till  the  wad  tenches  the 
plug,  when  pressing  the  lever  d  against  the  cartridge,  this 
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18  tamed  round  nntil  a  dent  is  made  in  it  above  the  wad,  as 
shown  at  6  &  By  this  plan,  the  shot  has  no  ioterval  to  pass 
over  between  the  end  of  the  case  and  the  shoulder  of  the 
chamber,  this  space  being  filled  up  hj  the  cartridge-case, 
l^o  plan  I  have  yet  seen  is  so  good  as  this,  in  my  opinion,  and 
I  find  that  in  practice  it  acts  remarkably  well.  Mr.  Blanch, 
of  Gracechurch-street,  has  also  registered  an  ingenious  little 
machine  for  turning  over  these  cases,  but  I  confess  that  I  see 
no  advantage  in  it  over  the  hand-tool,  and  the  choice,  in  my 
opinion,  lies  between  the  latter  and  that  of  Messrs.  Trulock 
and  Harris,  above  described. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  cartridges  are  spoilt  by  the 
'first  discharge,  but  if  they  are  made  very  well,  they  some- 
times serve  again,  requiring  only  re-capping.  Several  in- 
genious contrivances  are  sold  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
Messrs.  Trulock  and  Harris  have  also  invented  a  very  in- 
genious little  machine  for  effecting  this  operation,  which 
though  extremely  simple,  is  difficult  to  describe ;  and  it  will 
be  far  better  for  those  who  require  its  assistance  to  obtain 
one  from  the  inventors  or  from  their  agents,  Messrs.  Eley, 
of  London. 

A  small  instrument  called  an  extractor  is  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  those  cartridges  which  do  not  readily 
come  out  of  the  chamber.  It  has  a  hole  at  one  end  for  the 
pin,  and  a  sharp  hook  at  the  other  for  the  inside  of  the 
cartridge,  if  the  pin  should  leave  the  case  behind.  No  one 
should  use  a  LeflEiucheaux  or  Bastin  gun  without  this  assistant 
mbout  him. 

Mr.  Needha/nCs  cartridge  is  loaded  in  the  usual  way  with 
powder  over  which  a  felt  wad  is  placed,  then  the  shot,  and 
finally,  instead  of  a  shot-wad,  the  mouth  of  the  case  is  tied  with 
twine.  Each  cartridge  as  it  explodes  leaves  a  wad  behind  it, 
which  is  pushed  forward  and  lies  in  front  of  the  next  cartridge 
used,  serving  to  keep  the  shot  in  their  place.     See  p.  274. 

Bastins  cartridge  is  loaded  as  for  the  LefJEiucheaux  gun  in 
all  particulars. 

Mr,  LancaMer^s  is  also  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way, 
but  he  uses  a  block  of  wood  in  which  a  cylindrical  chamber  is 
cut  to  receive  the  cartridge  while  the  turn-over  tool  is  being 
used.     This  is  done  also  in  Blanch's  and  one  or  two  other 
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plans,  and  u  inteDded  to  prevent  the  OMe  from  being  ■ 

too  wide  to  fit  the  chamber  of  the  gun.     In  loading 

easterns  cartridge,  care  should  be  taken  tlist  theie  ia  not  t 
shot  or  a  piece  of  any  hard  substance  beneath  the  centie  of 
the  capsule,  as  if  there  happened  to  be  such  m  thing,  in 
ramming  down  or  turning  over  it  might  canae  an  ezplosioB, 
and  seriously  injure  the  hand.  This  caution  has  been  pre- 
viously given,  but  for  fear  of  accidenta,  it  is  repeated  hera 

CLEAKIKG. 

The  eUaning  qfatt  breecJ^4oading Aot gun9  is  a  veiynmple 
process,  as  they  do  not  lead,  nor  do  they  become  fiml  in  a 
day's  shooting  to  any  extent  This  exemption  arises  fiom 
the  charge  of  powder  being  inserted  at  the  breech,  so  that 
none  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  barrel  as  it  does  when  pooxvd 
down  in  the  ordinary  muzzle  loader.  In  cleaning  these  guns, 
therefore,  after  the  liardest  clay's  shooting,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  oj^en  the  breech,  and  then  taking  a  rod,  armed 
with  tow,  wipe  tlieni  out  till  no  black  comes  off  on  the  tow 
after  which  a  very  little  oil  protects  the  interior  from  rust. 
The  locks  and  exterior  should  be  treated  the  uame  as  the 
ordinary  gun.  When  the  barrels  will  not  admit  a  cleaning 
rod  at  the  breech  end,  as  in  Needham's,  Bastin's,  and  the  Cha- 
teau villier  guns,  they  may  readily  be  cleaned  from  the  muzzle. 
In  all  these  guns  water  is  seldom  or  never  required  to  be  used. 

In  cUaniufj  Mr,  XeecUiatn's  lock  extra  care  is  required  in 
taking  it  to  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  oiling,  for  without  some 
caution  the  needle  may  easily  be  projected  into  the  eye  of 
the  cleaner,  or  that  of  some  bystander.  To  avoid  all  risk  of 
accident,  the  arm  of  the  scear  should  be  lifted  by  a  turn- 
screw,  so  as  to  drive  the  needle  out  as  in  firing,  and  then  the 
plug  (fig.  41a)  being  unscrewed,  the  needle,  striker,  and  main- 
spring are  left  loose  in  their  proi)er  places,  and  may  be  tak^i 
out  and  oiled.  To  replace  them,  put  them  back  as  befarau 
taking  care  that  the  notch  in  the  striker  (fig.  43  c)  is  tamed 
so  as  to  catch  the  scear ;  then  pushing  the  needle  against  a 
piece  of  soil  wood  till  the  scear  catches  the  notch,  the  lock  is 
cocked  and  may  be  bolted,  and  the  plug  screwed  on.  This  is 
the  easiest  way  to  a  novice,  but  it  incurs  the  risk  of  bending 
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or  breaking  the  needk,  nil  fear  or  whicli  niaj  be  avoided  by 
putting  the  parts  loosely  in  their  places,  and  then  screwing 
on  tliQ  plug  (fig.  44)  till  it  ia  homo. 


CARTBIDOE 

A  very  useful  auxiliaiy  to  breech  loading  guns  has  recently 
been  registei'ed  by  Mr.  Busaey,  of  DuiinVpaasage,  485,  New 
Ox  ford- street  It  is  in  the  fomi  of  an  oblong  case,  made  of 
putent  leather,  and  holds  from  20  to  30  cartridges,  according 
to  its  size.  A  light  leather  belt  is  attached  for  the  purpose 
of  suspending  it  over  the  shoulder  (fig.  63  a),  and  the  car- 
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tridgea  are  easily  withdrawn  from  an  opening  »t  one  corner; 
thu  act  of  the  t«iuova1  of  ono  bringing  down  another  and 
Iwving  it  in  ita  turn  in  the  same  plaoe^ 

The  holder  itaelf  (fig.  &2  b  c)  cousists  of  a  Bcriea  of  spiine;!, 
each  holding  one  cartridge,  fixed  on  an  endle^  band.  This 
band  revolves  within  a  compact  Icathoi'  case,  which  is  all 
closed  up  except  a  small  aperture  iu  the  bottom  end,  at  which 
each  Gurtridge,  when  pulleil  out,  \a  succeeded  by  another,  the 
remainder  being  kept  perfectly  safe  and  dry  without  the 
trouble  of  any  cover  or  fastening  whatever.  A  belt,  eome- 
vhsl  upon  the  sanie  principle,  is  likewise  made  by  the  in- 
Tent»r,  and  is  tlieu  buckled  round  the  waist;  but  in  it  there 
is  no  endless  strap,  and  the  whole  belt  must  be  drawn  round 
as  the  cartridges  are  extracted. 

It  i»  ututil,  hmeev«r,  among  sjiortsmen,  to  carry  their  car- 
tridges loose  in  their  pockets,  as  tbcy  ai'e  not  at  all  likely  to 
reeirive  such  a  Vilfnv  ns  tn  i;;Tiitp  the  cap,  nor  iiuve  1  ever 
heard  of  such  an  accident  occurring.  !Nevertheleaa,  the  above 
holder  acts  so  well,  and  is  so  little  likely  to  get  out  of  order, 
that  I  cannot  but  think  it  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
those  who  use  the  Lefaucheaux,  Eaatin,  or  Lancaster  breech- 
loader; but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  paper  of  Needham's 
cartridge  cases  in  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
ipring  without  injury. 
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PUNT-GUNS. 


COL.  IIAWKEB  8  PUNT-GUNS — ^BREKCH-LOADIN'Q 

PUKT-GUS8. 

The  ahovlder  duck  gun  is  only  a  long  single- 
barrelled  gim  of  large  bore,  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  is  always  made  in  the  form  of  a 
muzzle-loader,  and  usually  with  a  pistol  grip, 
as  shown  in  fig.  63.  According  to  Colonel 
Hawker,  when  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
punt  with  a  breech-rope  or  spring  swivel, 
the  length  of  barrel  should  be  from  7  to  9 
feet,  bore  from  1^  to  IJ  inch,  weight  from 
70  to  SOlbs.  The  smaller  the  bore  the 
longer  the  range,  but  the  charge  of  shot  is 
necessarily  diminished.  With  the  above 
weight  the  old  flint  lock  must  be  used  on 
account  of  the  great  recoil  when  the  powder 
is  fired  so  rapidly  as  is  done  by  the  deto- 
nator lock,  and  for  which  the  weight  of 
metal  is  not  sufficient.  If,  therefore,  any 
kind  of  percussion  cap  is  employed,  the 
weight  must  be  increased  from  301bs.  to 
401bs.  For  an  ordinary  shoulder  duck  gun, 
which  is  fully  described  at  p.  87,  in  an  ex- 
tract from  Colonel  Hawker  s  book,  the  bore 
is  usually  about  No.  6;  length  of  barrels, 
3,  6,  to  4  feet;  and  weight,  12  to  201  bs. 
Double-barrelled  guns  of  a  peculiar  principle 
are  recommended  by  Colonel  Hawker  in  his 
book,  to  which  I  must  refer  my  readers  for 
all  particulars. 

The  loading  of  the  ordinary  shoulder  duck 
gim  is  performed  exactly  as  in  all  the  muzzle- 
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loading  guns  of  smdler  nie;  but  pant-gims  rtquini 
to  cany  the  powder  and  shot  hoiiamitallj-  wiimg  tbe 
For  punt-gunn  the  following  are  tlie  naea  of  dmt 
mended  by  Colonel  Hawker:— 


For  shoulder  pant-guns   • 

For  stancheon  punt-guns  • 

Packed  in  cartridges    .     • 

For  geese 

Ditto,  if  very  tame.     .    . 


fNo.  llbrfiurahoCa 
*  I  A  far  long  sliota. 

if  Na  3  for  BtHrliglit 
'  (Na  IfiHr&irshots. 

A.y  or  A,  A, 
.    &&G. 


DBCECH-LOADUrO  PUHT-OUV. 

Mr.  Needham  has  sold  several  punt-gnns  on  the  same 
principle  as  his  ordinary  shot-gun,  all  the  parte  bemg  nMide 
stronger  and  of  larger  size.  These,  I  am  told,  answer  re- 
markably well;  and  as  the  loading  is  very  quick,  and  can 
be  effected  without  raising  the  baud  above  the  deck  of  tlie 
punt,  the  advantages  are  so  manifest  as  to  require  uo  further 
ulluHion.  Mr.  Necdham  uses  breech-ropes,  which  allow  of 
the  gim  being  kept  lower  on  the  punt  than  a  sprin'^  swivel 
Fig.  G-i  shows  a  wketch  of  the  central  jmrt  of  oue  of  these 
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keediiam's  breecimx)adiko  punt  oux. 

guns,  in  which  d  represents  the  breech  plug  and  lock,  a  the 
eye  for  the  breech-roi>es,  and  c  the  trigger,  which  is  of  course 
pulled  by  means  of  a  small  cord.  The  principle  is  so  similar 
in  all  respects  to  that  of  his  game-bird  guns,  that  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  p.  267,  where  they  are  fully  described. 
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The  bore  of  the  largest  of  his  punt-guns  is  l^in.,  weight 
1201bs.,  to  cany  2  to  2^1bs.  of  shot.  The  smallest  which  Jbe 
makes  weighs  601bs.,  and  carries  from  |lb.  to  lib.  of  shot. 
If  these  guns  stand  proof  and  shoot  as  well  as  they  are  said 
to  do,  they  certainly  constitute  a  great  improvement  in  punt 
gun  n  ery .  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Southampton^  also  makes  a  breech- 
loading  punt-gun. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  CHOICE  OP  GUNS  AND  THE  MODES  OP 

TRYING  THEM. 

DESIDERATA  IH  THE  8HOT-OUX — WEIGHT — LENGTH — ^PATTEBH — PENETRA- 
TION—  ABSENCE  OF  RECOIL  —  SAFETY  —  QUICKNESS  OF  LOADING  — 
RESULT  OF  "field"  GUN  TRIAL  OF  1859  —  BREECH-LOADERS  VeTSUi 
MUZZLE-LOADERS. 

Tlie  desiderata  in  the  shot-gun  have  been  described  at  p.  175; 
and  it  now  remains  to  compare  the  old  muzzle-loader  with 
more  modem  inventions,  and  to  discuss  the  principles  upon 
which  the  various  patterns  of  guns  can  be  severally  selected 
for  the  special  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied 

WEIGHT. 

Ab  the  weight  of  a  double-barrelled  tUiot-gun  should  never 
exceed  T^lbs.,  no  invention,  however  clever,  can  be  recom- 
mended which,  with  barrels  of  moderate  gauge,  is  incapable 
of  being  made  of  that  weight.  Indeed,  this  limit  may  be 
assigned  in  all  cases,  and  if,  on  putting  a  gun  in  the  scales, 
it  is  found  to  weigh  down  T^lbs.,  it  should  be  rejected.  The 
sportsman  may  be  able  to  shoot  with  a  heavier  gun  wh^n 
not  tired  by  carrying  it;  but  let  him  walk  for  two  or  three 
hours  with  8  or  91b&  on  his  arm,  and  he  will  find  that  his 
shooting  is  greatly  injured  thereby,  and  that  a  gun  of  inferior 
perforraance  at  the  target  will  do  more  execution  in  the  field, 
and  should  therefore  be  preferred  without  doubt.  So 
also  there  is  a  limit  in  point  of  diminution  of  weight  on  the 
score  of  safety,  which  I  have  specified  at  p.  243,  as  far  as 
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miiKzle-Ioaderg  are  coocemeil ;  but  breech-looulen  eatit*  k  | 
reduct!(l  GO  low  hy  at  leant  8oz. 


LEKGTH  OF   BARBKI& 

III  Ungth  of  barrel  there  is  no  iliffereace  between  tb 
various  kinds  of  gnns,  excepting  where  tbere  i«  ft  chftmbct 
that  i*  opened  to  receive  a  cartridge,  whioh  is  then  paAui 
forward  into  the  breech,  an  in  Needham's  and  tb«  CbatCM- 
Tillier  gun.  These  two  are,  therefore,  of  neoe»ily  xomevk 
longer  than  the  old  percussion  or  the  cnitch  guns ;  bnl,  u  in 
Mr.  Needhiun's  gun  the  lock  is  also  contained  in  thiH  chambtf, 
the  whole  length  of  it  is  not  to  be  added,  but  only  about  one 
half,  or  two  inches  ou  the  average — that  is  to  xaj',  one  of  bn 
guns,  with  barrels  28in.  long,  will  be  in  its  wljolo  len<nh,  (if 
ndnpted  to  tlie  same  person's  shooting.)  two  iiichos  longer 
than  it  would  be  of  either  of  the  other  kinds. 


AU  gunt  shovid  he  so  bored  that  they  will  delivex-  their 
shot  in  such  a  pattern  that  at  forty  yards  a  partridge  ta 
grouse  has  little  chance  of  escape,  if  properly  coverwl.  It 
has  been  shown  at  p.  243,  that  to  do  this  there  ought  to  bo 
in  a  thirty-inch  circle  from  150  to  160  pellets  of  No.  6  shot, 
and  in  this  respect  all  the  varieties  are  capable  of  being 
made  nearly  equally  good. 

PENETHATIOS. 

By  re/erring  to  Hie  labU  at  pp.  29&-9,  it  appeara  that  the 
ordinary  percossiou  guns  have  a  trifling  advantage  in  etreogth 

of  shooting. 

ABSENCE   OP  BECOU. 

7n  thU  respect  I  believe  that  there  is  very  little  advantage 
to  be  found  in  any  particular  kind  of  gun,  thongh  among 
individual  specimens  of  the  various  kinds,  the  recoil  difieiB 
considerably. 


■*• 
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SAFETY. 


Tlie  safety  from  accidents  depends  partly  upon  the  absence 
of  danger  from  bursting,  and  partly  from  fineedom  from  risk  ia 
loading.  In  the  former  department  it  is  clear  that  no 
gun  is  so  safe  as  the  ordinary  percussion  gun,  which  has  a 
breech  screwed  solidly  into  it.  Next  to  tlos,  I  should  say, 
comes  the  Lefaucheaux  (and  Mr.  Lancaster's,  which  is  similar 
in  principle).  Mr.  Needham's  is  perhaps  almost  equally  safe 
frt)m  this  species  of  risk,  but  it  has  not  been  tried  to  the  same 
extent.  In  reference  to  danger  from  explosion  during  loading, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  muzzle-loader  is  beaten 
by  the  breech-loader;  and  that  among  the  yarieties  of  the 
latter,  the  Lefaucheaux  gun  is  pre-eminent.  In  fact,  with 
ordinary  care,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  mischief  in  loading. 
A  serious  accident  occurred  to  Lord  Nelson  during  the 
loading  of  one  of  Mr.  Needham's  guns.  It  happened  that 
the  cartridge  had  missed  fire  from  haying  been  pushed 
too  forward,  and  his  lordship,  while  the  needle  was  pro- 
truding into  the  barrel,  drove  the  cartridge  with  a  ramrod 
back  upon  it,  causing  the  cap  to  explode ;  and  the  result  was 
a  serious  injury  to  his  hand.  If,  however,  the  plug  had  been 
previously  turned  out,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  no  such 
accident  could  have  occurred. 

BESULT  OP  "field"  GUN  TRIAL  OF   1859. 

In  order  to  show  the  difference  of  performance  in  the 
several  departments  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  results  of 
the  trial  of  various  guns  at  Homsey  Wood  House  are  ap- 
pended in  a  tabular  form  on  the  next  two  pages.  In  the 
preface  to  this  volume  I  have  alluded  to  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  these  trials  of  1858  and  1859,  so  that  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 


TABIETIES  OF   SBOT-OUKS,  ETC. 


TAULE  OF  THE  PEBFORMANCES  OF  THE 


Ttrgots  nuule  of  dotiblo  biig-cii|i  paper,  901b.  to  tlie  renm — all  c 
■gainst  ft  Btnonth  aurititt  of  deal  WnU.  Tlii«  centre  c 
nrjiicb  were  cut  ercolf  at  tlio  udgei,  weighing  18  os.  kihI  Box.  »- 
«<;ur  in  brown  paper.  PowJer,  Laurence's  No.  2,  whicli  ir»«  kIecIcJ 
dUURe)  1  charges  irtighed  ill  eyarf  innttuicc. 


u 


^M^KewwIl* 

Papa  

P>lDC«>rnl ■, 

Pmw  ."" 

Ncedhun,  ri.'ri<k']i 

Bean 

Cnlllnc,  Downtiam  ad  i 

XMj,  London 

ElUMt,  Knabwhau 

Katdhun  

Him,  CoktiHtar 

BHIlj 

BlUab 

FmuotUkUtct 

[>.  Snllh,  Dcrbjr 

Jofl  ManUv,  Loudm 

Culling  

lUUlj 

'anjf,  LondHi  -. 

JlUj... 

ijuca  and  Oneo    .. 

lul  

MoUlj 


lEreech-lDBflDr  .... 
Dmcb-loadsr  .... 

nr»cb-loadtr  .... 
UH«b-load«  .... 
Bnnb'loarder  .... 

ntMh-ktdiit.... 

Mnole-loadar  .... 
Monle-laadn  .... 
Hnale-loidR  .... 
Mnnle-Ujadu  .... 
Muitl«-)i»d«  .... 
Un«ch-kiad«>,... 
nntrhaoadn*..,. 
U  luila-loadflT*. . .. 
BniRb-l«d«*,... 
MDBlt-hudn  ... 
HBiilc-loader  .... 

tN(«di 


BBSULT  or  "field"  och  trial,  1SS9. 


BHOT-GDNS  IN  "THE  FIELD"  GUN  TBIAL,  1859. 

30  iachcB  in  diameter,  with  >  cenire  12  inchea  sqnare,  uid  nuled, 
furCy  thickneawB  for  the  40  yards,  and  twenly  at  60  yards,  the  iquuva 
spcctively  od  ths  average,  vtith  a  alight  rnriBtion,  vhich  will  alvsyt 
becaoae   it  gave  aatialocIioD  Uit  year;   iliot,  Ko.  6   (390  pellets  per 


lilH 


W41  llSiuldcr  3 


umlH  3K7 


md  Hutu,  of  Dublin. 
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Th*  following  report  of  tlieir  performance*  is  also  oxtncted 
from  tbo  FUld  of  July  Otli,  1859,  having  been  dr&wn  up  \sj 
injse!£  1  have  omitted  Huch  parts  as  ha.ve  ao  permaiuiit 
interest. 

Recoil. — It  may  be  rfAiembcred  thiit  last  year  tta  at- 
tempted to  measure  tbe  rocoil  of  the  giiiia  by  a  machine 
designed  by  ounielvea,  btit  the  itpring  (Salter's  improved 
balaiioo)  only  regiatering  601b.,  it  was  not  stroog  enough  for 
ttie  pur|>oae,  and  we  were  obliged  to  abnudon  this  t«st.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  we  were  enabled  to  apply  it  to 
nil  but  four  of  the  sbot-giiua,  and  with  complete  succeai,  its 
simplicity  and  accuracy  being  much  appmved  of  by  (we  be- 
lieve) all  those  who  witnessed  its  operation.  By  exoitiinin^ 
the  table  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  recoil 
of  the  guns  of  a  12  and  IS-borewas  66|lb.,  and  of  1-t,  15,  and 
16-bore,  (iijlb.,  the  highest  recoil  in  Class  1  being  7Clb.,  and 
the  lowest  59tb,  In  Class  2  the  highest  was  also  761b.,  and 
the  lowest  441h.  The=L-  roMilts  iini  of  ^r<-at  inton-st.  i.nd 
establish  the  lact  which  wo  always  contended  for,  that  the 
recoil  is  not  iu  exact  proportion  to  the  shooting  force  of  each 
gun,  for  taking  the  gun  which  heads  the  first  class,  tho  two 
barrels  penetrated  through  23  and  33  sheets  respectively  at 
40  yards,  yet  the  recoil  was  leas  than  that  of  the  next,  by 
Mr.  Prince,  which  pierced  28  and  23  sheets,  and  still  less 
than  the  tliird  in  that  class,  which  penetrated  25  and  28. 
The  same  holds  good  throughout  t!ie  series,  and  we  think  it 
may  be  alleged  that,  granting  the  truth  of  the  test,  the  pro* 
portion  of  recoil  to  shooting  jiower  varies  considerably,  and 
that  the  greatest  kicker  is  not  necessarily  the  strongest  shooting 
gun.  Another  interesting  point  here  established  is,  that  th« 
Joe  Hilanton  gun  sent  by  Colonel  Whyte  is  by  no  meaus  re- 
markable for  its  amount  of  recoil,  the  average  of  its  two 
barrels  being  31b.  under  that  of  the  average  of  all  the  guna 
tested  in  its  class;  and  lastly,  the  breech-loaders  are  shown 
to  be  quite  equal  in  recoil  to  the  average  of  the  muzzle- 

TiiE  Patterns  made  by  the  several  guns  exhibited  were, 
on  tlie  whole,  extremely  good,  and  in  some  cases  extraordi- 
narily so.  By  comparing  the  two  classes,  it  appears  that  the 
average  number  of  shots  put  into  the  30-inch  circle  at  40 
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yards  vaides  very  little  in  the  two  classes,  the  first  being  re- 
spectively 106  and  97  for  the  two  barrels,  and  the  second 
class  showing  104  and  92.  Mr.  Pape's  and  Mr.  Prince's  left 
barrels  (in  the  first  of  each  of  their  guns)  put  in  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  158  and  148  shots,  or  about  50  and  40 
per  cent,  above  the  average.  In  the  second  class,  Mr.  OUard^s 
gun  (made  by  Culling,  of  Downham  Market)  put  in  with  the 
left  barrel  147  shot,  wliich  is  a  tremendous  pattern  for  a 
14-gauge.  His  right  barrel,  however,  showed  only  85,  so 
that  the  average  of  the  two  was  only  nine  above  that  of  Mr. 
Smith's  gun,  which  gained  more  than  this  difierence  at  60 
yards  in  pattern  and  penetration  combined.  Mr.  Culling, 
the  maker,  who  shot  this  gun  himself,  used  only  2^  drachms 
of  powder,  which  will  account  for  the  good  pattern  at  40 
yards  and  the  comparative  failure  in  other  respects,  but  more 
especially  for  the  very  slight  recoil  which  this  in  common 
with  all  his  guns  exhibited.  At  60  yards  the  shooting  has 
been  extremely  good  this  year,  the  pattern  being  excellent, 
and  the  average  as  compared  with  last  year  being  decidedly 
better. 

Penetration  we  hold  to  be  the  quality  in  the  shot-guns 
only  second  to  pattern,  and  we  have  been  at  great  pains  and 
expense  to  ascertain  the  precise  power  of  each.  To  effect 
this,  each  barrel  was  shot  twice  at  brown-paper  targets  twelve 
inches  square,  those  at  40  yards  being  composed  of  40  thick- 
nesses, and  those  used  at  60  yards  of  half  that  number.  We 
employed  nearly  the  same  test  last  year,  but  the  surface  was 
more  than  twice  as  great,  measuring  in  fact  28  inches  by  11. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  ten  guns  then  pierced  the  40 
sheets;  but  though  the  paper  was  somewhat  stouter,  the  shot 
being  No.  5  instead  of  No.  6,  as  used  this  year,  the  task  was 
not  so  difficult  On  that  occasion,  as  so  many  shots  pierced 
the  whole  of  the  layers,  we  departed  from  the  usual  custom, 
and  registered  the  number  of  shots,  as  we  have  done  on  this 
occasion,  at  60  yards,  but  as  this  year  at  40  yards  only  one 
gun  performed  the  task,  we  counted  the  number  of  sheets, 
exactly  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Purdey  and  most  of  the  best  makers. 
The  successful  gun  in  this  respect  was  a  breech-loader  of  a 
16-bore  (though  from  its  weight  shot  in  Class  1)  made  by 
Elliott,  of  Birmingham ;  so  that  it  appears  that  there  is  no  in- 
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Biiperable  dJfBciilty  in  obtAining  driviari  power  in  Uiis  dan 
of  (;uua.  Mr.  Needham'ft  breecli-londor  also  nearly  agiproadivil 
to  ii,  }iaviDg  driven  tbroiiglk  3!)  sheete  with  one  banwL 
TAhiii^,  however,  tlie  four  sUnts  (two  at  40  yftrds  and  two  at 
60),  Mr,  Pape'a  niuiEle- loader  (No.  15)  mode  the  highest 
score,  being  in  all  78  lliroujjh  the  four  tar^ts,  while  Mr. 
Elliott  «eared  71,  and  Mr.  Ne«dhiun  69  in  the  same  mj. 
Tlie  increase  in  the  driving  power  of  the  breech -loadcts  is, 
however,  very  considernlile  as  compared  with  last  year;  and 
there  now  appears  to  be  UltJo  or  no  dilTiirenoo  between  the 
two  claases  of  guna  in  this  important  quality. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  BevenJ  i-eaalts,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  ooaiparativo  nierits  of  the  rarious 
guna  tried  on  this  Dcauion.  The  great  contest  hue  been  as 
between  niuxxlc- loaders  and  breech- loaders,  and  it  will  bo 
Been  that  in  each  class  the  oliVfusliioned  gun  has  carried  the 
day,  though  very  closely  prewieJ  by  ita  rival.     Indcetl.  so 

a  moment  that  for  general  purjxisca  there  can  be  n  doubt  of 
the  sniieriority  of  the  breech-loader,  when  quickness  of 
loading,  safety,  and  cleanliness  ai'e  taken  into  consideration. 
The  present  trial  has,  however,  diajiosed  of  the  claiuia  of  the 
breech-loader  to  freedom  from  i-ecoil,  credit  for  which  it  is 
shown  not  to  deserve  in  the  sliglitest.  degree.  That,  toitfi 
equal  charges  of  powder,  it  docs  not  kick  so  much  as  the 
muzzle-loader,  is  tolerably  clear ;  but  with  the  additional 
quarter  of  a  drachm  which  it  requires,  it  recoils  quite  as, 
much.  The  highly  creditable  performauce  of  Colonel  Whyte's 
Joe  Manton  ta  also  another  feature  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
for  though  the  gun  is  placed  fourth  iu  its  class,  it  is  coq- 
aiderably  above  tlie  avei-ago  in  all  points  but  penetration  at 
60  yards.  We  have  submitted  the  barrels  to  several  guu- 
makers  familiar  with  "  Joe  Mantons,"  and  they  all  are  of 
opinion  that  those  Bent  by  Colonel  Whyte  are  his  make, 
while  as  to  their  state  of  preservation  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take that  it  is  most  extraordinary.  At  present  they  indicate 
a  recoil  below  the  average,  bnt  the  new  breeches  put  in  by  ■ 
Messrs.  Trulock  and  Harris,  of  Dublin,  may  possibly  ac- 
count for  this.  (See  Colonel  Whyte's  letter  in  the  Field  at 
June  lUh.) 
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The  position  in  the  table  of  each  gun  indicates  the  nature 
of  its  performances  in  the  thi*ee  qualities  of  pattern,  penetra- 
tion, and  recoiL  It  is  easy,  therefore,  without  any  further 
explanation,  to  see  at  a  glance  how  each  gun  stands.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  explain  that  where  the  amount  of 
recoil  is  above  the  average,  the  number  of  pounds  which  is 
shown  in  the  proper  column  is  deducted  from  the  total  of 
shots,  while  on  the  contrary,  where  its  recoil  is  below  the 
average,  a  corresponding  addition  is  made. 

BBEECH-LOADEBS  V.   MUZZLE-LOADERS. 

Having  examined  into  ilie  relative  Tnerits  of  the  two  kinds 
of  guns,  it  may  be  well  to  sum  up  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages in  a  tabular  form. 


MUZZLE-LOADERS. 

PATTERN. 

Little  difference  between  the  two  kinds. 


BREECH-LOADERS. 


PENBTRATIOK. 


Slightly  superior. 


Nearly  equal,  bnt  not  quite; 
requiring  at  least  a  qaarter  of  a 
drachm  extra  chaige  of  powder. 


AB8EKCB  FROIC  RECOIL. 


Little  difference  between  them 
with  the  proper  charge  to  make  the 
performance  equal. 


With  equal  charges  recoil  less 
than  the  muzzle-loader,  but  with 
the  allowance  of  extra  powder 
which  is  required  by  the  breech- 
loader the  recoil  is  about  equal. 


HANDIXE88  IH  THE  f  lELD. 


The  muzzle-loader  can  be  made 
lighter  than  any  other  gun  of  equal 
bore  and  length  of  barrel 


Breech-loaders  are  all  somewhat 
heavier  than  muzzle-loaders  of  the 
same  bore  and  leneth  of  barreL 
Mr.  Needbam*s  is  the  lightest  of 
the  breech-loaders,  but  requires  an 
extra  length  to  allow  for  loading. 

BAFETT  FROM   BURSTIKO. 

Tlie  muzzle-loader  is  the  safest  Icferior  to  the  muzzle-loader, 

in  this  respect. 


TASatriBB  OF  SHOT-QOHS,   BTO. 


„    .     ,  Perfect  mlrty   diirir^    biding. 

inti  Dtcurring  &om  a  vkriet;      eipccialij  in  the  Laiiiiicboaax  gas. 
"""  (ocb  as  a  jnece  of  low 
InhiuJ  to  luioulder  aftur 

iKturge  ;   or  oue  barrel 
rhtle  loadi 


going  off  while  loading  the  other, 
bom  tha  jar  in  racuniug  down. 


This  Run  is  pecaliaHj'  linbls  In  AU  the  breech-lotden  ««  tm> 

twconiD  foul  after  twcntir  lo  Ihirlf  from  fouling  and  leading,  and  can 

diwhargM,  or,  iulecd,  (Kforo  that  be  readilj  cleanod. 
time,  and  also  to  lead. 
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BOOK  V. 


THE    SPORTING    RIFLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   THEORY    OF    RIFLE   SHOOTING,   AND   THE   MODE 

OF  RIFLING  THE  BARREL. 

DEFINITION  OP  THE  RIFLE — VELOCITY  DIMINISHED  BY  KIFLINO  A  SMOOTH 
BORE — QREATEST  AT  THE  MOMENT  WHEN  THE  BALL  LEAVES  THE 
MUZZLE VARIETIES  IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE  GROOVES  ALMOST  INFI- 
NITE— THE   BARREL — METHOD   OF   RIFLING TECHNICAL   TERMS. 

A  rifle  may  be  defined  to  be  a  species  of  gun  which  causes  its 
projectile  to  rotate  around  the  line  of  its  flight.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  spiral  grooves  or  channels,  which  are 
cut  on  its  internal  surface,  sometimes  so  slightly  as  to  be 
invisible  to  the  eye,  but  generally  with  a  sharp  margin.  The 
consequence  of  this  form  is,  as  described  by  Robins,  "  that 
when  the  piece  is  fired,  the  indented  zone  of  the  bullet  follows 
the  sweep  of  the  rifles ;  and  thereby,  besides  its  progressive 
motion,  acquires  a  circular  motion  round  the  axis  of  the 
piece,  which  circular  motion  will  be  continued  to  the  bullet 
after  its  separation  from  the  piece ;  by  which  means  a  bullet 
discharged  from  a  rifled  barrel  is  constantly  made  to  whirl 
round  an  axis  which  is  coincident  with  the  line  of  its  flight. 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  resistance  of  the  foremost  end 
of  the  bullet  is  equally  distributed  round  the  pole  of  its 
circular  motion,  and  acts  with  an  equal  effect  on  every  ride 
of  the  line  of  direction,  so  that  this  resistance  can  produce 
no  deviation  from  that  line.  And  (which  is  still  of  more 
importance)  if,  by  the  casual  iixegularity  of  the  foremost 
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Kur&ce  of  the  bullet,  or  by  nn_v  other  accident,  the  r 
■hould  bo  Btrongcr  on  one  side  of  the  pole  of  arcular  imHtoQ 
than  OH  the  otkor;  yet,  as  the  place  wliere  this  grMttr 
reuttonce  nets  must  perpetually  shift  ita  position  round  the 
Una  in  which  the  bullet  flics,  the  deflection  which  ttiii 
inequality  would  occaBion,  if  it  acl«d  constaatly  with  Ihv 
aame  given  tendency,  ia  now  continimlly  rectifiiKl  by  the 
varioua  and  contrary  tendeucica  of  that  dtaturbiDg  furoe 
during  the  course  of  one  revolution," — TracU.  p,  33u. 

VEU)C1TT   DIHIKIBUKD   by    BirUKO   A   SHOOTB    BOB& 

SacK  it  nolo  the  rulmilUd  ohjeet  of  the  groovea  lu  the  riSe; 
and  it  is  uunccesaary  to  support  the  view  taken  by  Robins 
and  othtini  aince  his  time,  by  the  analogy  of  the  top  or  the 
arrow.  Whether  the  Inttar  rotates  or  not  in  ita  fli^t  is 
perfecllj'  immateriiil,  for  if  it  does,  the  motion  is  communi- 
cated by  the  air  through  which  it  passes,  and  not  by  the  bow 
or  the  hand  before  it  quits  them.  A.  ball  from  a  smooth 
bore  (that  is,  from  a  barrel  not  rifled  in  any  way)  will  hare  a 
greater  velocity  and  range  than  a  similar  ball  projected  from 
a  rifled  barrel,  on  account  of  the  friction  caused  by  the 
rifling  absorbing  some  portion  of  the  original  force  of  the 
explosion.  Hence,  neither  increased  range,  nor  its  synonym, 
velocity,  ia  gained  by  rifling,  but  only  trutli  or  correctaena  of 
flight;  BO  that,  though  the  ball  does  not  really  go  further,  it 
will  be  of  service  at  a  greater  range,  because  it  will  hit  the 
object  at  which  it  is  aimed.  At  the  same  time,  the  intro- 
duction of  rifling  may  l>e  said  to  increase  our  range — not,  it 
is  true,  in  the  use  of  s|ilierical  balls,  the  flight  of  which  it 
retards — but  because  from  the  spinning  motion  given  to  it, 
a  more  elongated  ball  may  be  used  than  from  a  smooth  bore; 
and  hence  the  weight  being  increased  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  area  to  which  the  atmosphere  offers  resistance  in 
ita  passage,  the  flight  is  greatly  extended.  In  a  smooth  bore 
a  slightly  oval  ball  can  lie  relied  on,  if  ona  end  ia  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  other  (or  egg-shaped),  for  that  end  being 
heavier  will  always  fly  forward;  but  a  pointed  cylinder  soon 
"  upsets,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  is  then  at  once  rendered  nseletn 
an  a  projectile.     By  upsetting  is  to  be  understood  the  turning 
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sideways  of  an  elongated  ball,  and  it  is  this  accident  which 
forms  the  chief  impediment  to  rifle  shooting.  The  impetus 
being  given  to  the  hind  end  of  the  ball,  while  the  resistance 
of  the  air  is  offered  on  the  front,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  the  one  overtaking  the  other,  in  doing  which  the  ball 
must  necessarily  ofler  its  side  to  the  point  at  which  it  is 
aimed.  The  greater  the  spin  the  more  this  tendency  is 
checked,  for  no  sooner  does  the  base  begin  to  turn  over  to 
the  nght,  than  it  is  forced  round  to  the  left,  and  so  on  in 
succession  to  every  point  in  the  circle  of  which  its  line  of 
flight  is  the  centra 

VELOCITY    GREATEST    AT    THE    MOMENT    OP    LEAVING 

THE    MUZZLE. 

It  has  been  found  hy  experiment  that  a  ball  will  pierce 
certain  substances  at  100  or  200  yards,  which  it  would  fail 
to  do  at  half  or  a  quarter  the  distance;  and  upon  this  fact 
a  theory  has  been  propounded  which  is  adverse  to  a  funda- 
mental law  of  nature.  This  theory  is,  that  when  the 
resistance  oflered  by  the  fnctiou  against  the  sides  of  the 
barrel  is  taken  away,  the  impetus  given  by  the  explosion  is 
allowed  its  full  scope,  and  the  bull  increases  in  velocity  up 
to  a  given  point.  In  ^t,  it  is  said  that  the  ball  vires 
acquirit  eundo;  but  Mr.  Boucher,  in  a  letter  to  T/ie  Field, 
completely  disposes  of  this  fallacious  theory  by  the  following 
experiment,  which  I  insert  as  detailed  by  him. 

"  Again :  with  regard  to  the  penetration  of  shot  being,  at 
all  ranges,  a  test  of  its  velocity,  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  law  of  action  and  reaction  seems,  in  this  case  also,  to  be 
sadly  overlooked  and  disregarded.  I  send  you  six  bullets, 
taken  from  hundreds  of  a  similar  description.  See  fig.  65. 
Those  marked  a  and  d  were  fired  at  40  yards'  distance,  and 
penetrated  about  one  foot ;  b  and  e  were  fired  at  100  yards, 
and  penetrated  about  two  feet ;  while  c  and  /  were  fired  at 
200  yards,  and  penetrated  nearly  three  feet  and  a  half.  Now, 
sir,  I  have  been  coolly  told  in  the  columns  of  your  paper  (March 
20)  that  *  1  am  neither  a  profound  thinker  nor  a  careful  ex- 
perimentalist, or  1  must  know  the  incontrovertible  fact  that 
a  bullet  does  gain  in  speed  after  leaving  the  muzzle  of  the 
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surmiBed.'  Yes,  I  hftve  been  cooUf  told  that  an  absurdity, 
which  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  motion,  is  an  ineontro- 
veriible  fact,  beoaiiHC,  foi-aooth,  some  have  mrvnatd  it  Bot, 
ur,  I  appeal  to  you  if  such  a  monetrous  theory  can  possibly 
be  true.  Look  at  a  and  d,  which  penetrated  the  shortest 
distance;  they  are  flattened  out, and  turned  over  almost  like 
a  mtiuhrooni.  Is  there  any  iudicstion  of  tnant  i:S  velocity  in 
them  1  No ;  on  the  contrary,  the  velocity  or  action  mnst 
have  been  immense,  and  the  reaction  of  the  sand  audden  and 
equal,  or  tho  bullet  could  not  have  poHsibly  been  bo  wonder- 
fully altered  during  the  short  time  which  it  to<^  to  penetrate 
only  one  foot  l^iok  at  b  and  e,  they  show  that  they 
were  actuated  by  leas  velocity,  and,  consequently,  were  lew 
altered  in  shape  by  the  reaction,  and  therefore  penetrated 
somewhat  fiii'tber.  But  look,  again,  at  e  and  / ;  they 
penetrated  to  the  greatest  depth,  but  where  are  the  signs  of 
great  velocity  in  them  I  Their  appearance  is  noariy  as  per- 
'^et  «a  when  they  left  the  muaale  of  tha  piece,  and,  having 
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less  velocity,  they  met  with  less  resistance  or  reaction,  and 
consequently,  their  original  elongated  shape  being  less  altered, 
they  penetrated  farthest  of  alL 

"  We  have  here  a  beautiful  and  very  instructive  illustra- 
tion  of  the  law  of  action  and  reaction,  as  also  of  the  doctrine 
of  inertia,  which  deserves  a  passing  comment.  Bodies  iu 
motion  continue  in  motion  from  the  inertia  of  motion; 
bodies  at  rest  continue  at  rest  from  the  inertia  of  rest ;  that 
is,  bodies  which  move  do  move,  bodies  at  rest  are  at  rest.  This 
is  alL  The  idea  receives  colouring  from  two  very  important 
facts.  First,  the  progressive  motion  of  a  mass  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  force  impressed,  and  takes  place  after  a  lapse  of 
time  from  the  application  of  the  force  to  the  atoms  of  the 
body.  There  is  needed  time  for  the  force  to  be  diffused 
among  the  atoms  by  atomic  motion,  before  consentaneous  or 
progressive  motion  is  induced.  The  other  fact  is,  that  in  most 
cases  force  in  moving  bodies  is  gradually  applied.  Thus  a 
ball  fired  horizontally  over  water,  with  a  very  small  charge, 
will  enter  the  water  when  it  first  touches  it;  for  it  can,  as  it 
were,  await  the  tardy  resolution  of  the  atoms  of  the  water 
into  progressive  motion  to  give  it  place.  But  when  the  ball 
is  fired  with  a  full  charge,  it  is  deflected,  or  ricochets.  Its 
velocity  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  transfer  its  force;  for 
it  would  take  many  instants  for  the  jmrticles  of  water, 
moving  with  the  same  velocity  with  the  bullet,  to  travel 
through  their  atomic  space,  and  to  induce  progressive  motion 
of  the  column  necessary  to  be  moved  for  the  passage  of  the 
ball  through  the  water. 

"So  it  is  with  sand,  wood,  iron,  <fec.,  for  the  destruction  of 
velocity  is  in  all  cases  gradual,  and  the  time  employed  will 
depend  most  materially  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  on 
which  the  bullet  impinges.  The  force  which  the  ignited  gun- 
powder generates  after  having  put  a  bullet  in  motion  and 
produced  its  full  efifect  remains,  as  it  were,  inclosed  in  the 
bullet;  and  the  joint  product  of  the  velocity  and  of  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  bullet  represents  the  result.  This 
joint  product  is  termed  the  momentum  of  the  bullet.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  the  shut  should  produce  the  greatest 
eflfect,  we  must  move  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  near  to  the 
object  aimed  at;  and  the  nearer  we  move  it  the  greater  the 
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yfrtf  will  bo,  M  thp  reljirtiing influences  of  the  »ir  wiltrednn 
tbe  niomeutuin  of  th«i  abut  ev«ry  tnsUuit  afterw»nU,  Bal 
tbeii  comtw  Uio  <]ue»t,i(in.  wtiicli  app«ani  to  ban  bMO  ta; 
niudi  ovurlookod;  will  tli<.'  i^ertt  {iruduood  be  btn^rial  « 
not  t  If  wo  wtwli  to  obUiiu  tli«  di-L<pr«t  iKinctmtion,  Ihe  bulirtt 
iinsi  Ht  tbi;  iiburttvit  duit«iio«  luiswcr.  So. 

"  111  fonuiDg  Dur  ujiiuiom  of  the  nSrcte  [irodnoed,  we  WHt, 
liowi'vcr,  gtmnl  oiiivcIvi'h  pKninvt  bikiug  a  t>ne<BidMl  view  of 
th'^  caxn,  wbiob  tlic  uxKininatioD  of  tbc  n&nd  alone,  or  lh> 
firing  of  atufUl  shot  sgtunit  piut«bonTil,  would  ccrbuul;  oiiiae. 
It  i«  iinportAUt  to  remcnibcr  that  time  is  nocessanr  fur  the 
dontritct-ion  of  monientuni,  or  rather  of  vclocitv" ;  and  the  le« 
tlio  time  wliicli  is  euployed,  the  givater  Ditist  be  the  effort 
exertwl;  or.  in  other  wordii,  "tlio  force  requisite  for  tJie  de- 
etructiuu  of  aiiy  veluujty  is  (greater  aa  the  time  occupied  in  iu 
destruction  is  leM.'  It  is  evident,  then,  thnt  the  buUeU 
wbicb  |ieiietinle  the  nbortcRt  iliatauco  re(|iiirL>  li«a  lime  to  lin 
so  th)tn  the  othcra,  and  that,  therefore,  more  force  is  exerted 
This,  however,  must  be  ooesidered  with  reference  only  to  Terr 
Bliort  ranges ;  for  at  ranges  greater  than  300  yarda  the  pene- 
tration will  be  lees,  in  coneequenoe  of  the  reduced  velocity  of 
the  allot,  wliicli  is  caused  by  the  longer  resistance  of  the  air. 
It  will,  thciffore,  be  found  that  every  kind  of  gun,  rifie,  &a, 
htiHone  particular  distance  at  which  Itoan  do  most  execution, 
and  this  distance  can  only  be  ascertained  by  making  experi- 
ments on  various  subetances,  at  different  rangeit,  with  various 
weights  of  bliot  and  different  quantitiex  and  qualities  of 
powder.  And  though  it  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxical, 
it  is  nevertlieleiS  true^  that  one  gun  will  not  cause  its  shot  to 
penetrate  so  deep  as  another  at  a  particular  range,  simply 
becauw  it  shoots  too  strong,  or  with  more  velocity  than  the 
other,  the  action  of  the  shot  and  the  reaction  of  the  sub- 
stance fired  at  being  equal." 


The  tue  of  a  gpiral  groove  in  some  form  in  extremely  old, 
and  since  its  first  introduction  the  varieties  of  shape  which 
have  been  tried  are  beyond  calculation.      The  nutnber  of 
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grooves,  their  form,  and  the  quickness  of  the  twist,  have  all 
varied  as  far  as  it  was  possible ;  and  by  the  Americans  a  twist 
increasing  in  quickness  has  been  very  generally  adopted,  their 
chief  writer  on  the  subject  (Chapman)  strongly  insisting  upon 
it.  But  whatever  may  be  the  plan  adopted,  unless  the  work- 
manship is  good  and  true,  it  will  not  succeed ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  grooves  are  well  cut,  the  rifle  will  shoot  well 
with  almost  any  of  the  methods  of  rifling  which  are  now 
adopted  by  the  chief  authorities  on  this  subject  The  argu- 
ments for  and  against  each  of  the  rival  plans  at  present  in 
vogue  would  occupy  many  pages,  and  after  all  they  would, 
]>erhaps,  lead  to  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
Much  practice  is  required  in  adapting  together  all  the  ele- 
ments upon  which  success  depends,  for  barrels  and  grooves 
which  will  suit  one  ball  will  be  useless  with  another,  and 
vice  versd.  Now,  as  every  rifle-maker  has  his  £uicy,  and  as 
he  will  have  brought  all  his  experience  to  bear  upon  it,  the 
best  plan  is  to  accept  him  and  his  work  with  all  faults,  instead, 
of  interfering  with  him.  If  you  go  to  Purdey  for  a  rifle,  you 
will  get  one  with  two  grooves,  the  shooting  of  which  will  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  which  can  be  brought  against 
it ;  while  if  he  took  your  order  for  a  three-grooved  rifle,  it 
would  probably  be  inferior  to  those  made  by  many  gun- 
makers  of  a  celebrity  far  inferior  to  his. 

RIFLE  BARRELS. 

The  barrels  of  rifles  are  either  made  of  twisted  iron,  as 
described  for  shot-guns,  or  they  are  forged  of  solid  steel,  and 
afterwards  bored ;  or  they  are  made  with  a  longitudinal  line 
of  welding,  if  they  are  intended  for  common  purposes.  The 
first  is  the  plan  always  adopted  for  double  barrels,  which 
would  be  too  heavy  if  made  out  of  the  solid.  Solid  steel 
barrels  are  used  where  weight  is  necessary  to  resist  recoil  or 
vibration,  and  if  very  accurate  shooting  is  required,  they  are 
superior  to  all  others.  In  either  mode,  a  peifect  cylinder  is 
first  obtained,  which  is  afterwards  rifled  on  the  plan  to  be 
presently  described.  The  weight  of  the  Enfield  barrel  (4  lb. 
2oz.)  is  the  lowest  for  the  length  (3  feet  3  inches)  compatible 
with  safety  and  efficiency. 


THE  spoimxa  KOUC. 


TBB  itrraoD  or  mruso. 


There  are  trveral  maehinfK  hj  whid  tbo  sptraJ  grooTW  nuf 
ba  cut  iu  the  iutorior  of  a  barrel,  but  >11  proceed  upon  Lbt 

C'ticii>lo  thM  a  cuttor  of  the  shape  of  Uie  groove  is  paawd 
iknwvlK  nod  forrards  iu  a  8]>iral  manDer  throu^  iL,  the 
burel  itsdf  beiag  fixed.  The  aunexed  engravingB  show  one 
«f  the  bwt  aitd  moAt  ainiple  plans  ailoptcj  by  Moaara.  Prinoe 
And  Grwn  iu  Loudau,aud  by  Mr,  Bigby  la  Publin.    Fig.  66 


ropreeeDts  a  strung  iron  table  npoa  which  are  fixed  two 
slotted  frames.  One  of  these  a  lias  two  slidiug  vices  tra- 
velliog  on  it,  and  capable  of  firmly  securing  the  barrel  h 
ready  for  the  cutter  c.  This  is  attached  to  a  rod  which 
passes  through  a  square  hole  in  the  plate  d,  and  is  driven 
backwards  and  forwnrda  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  by  the 
rollers  working  in  the  two  sloti  «e.  The  strong  rod  /, 
figs.  C6  and  67,  is  made  to  work  backwards  and  forwards  by 
the  wheel  shown  in  fig.  67,  the  horizontal  line  being  pr»- 
served  by  the  slots  e  «,  fig,  66,  and  the  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  plate  d.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  simple  plan  for 
producing  a  steady  yet  powerful  horizontal  motion  for  the 
rod  whicli  carries  the  cutter,  and  which  in  the  ordinary  way 
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would  cut  a  straight  groove  through  the  barrel  od  one  of  its 
sides,  if  passed  backwards  and  forwards  through  it.  Next 
come  the  two  problems,  first,  how  to  cut  a  spiral  instead  of  a 
straight  groove?  and,  secondly,  how  is  this  spiral  to  be  made 
quick  or  slow  ?  That  is,  how  shall  we  form  a  turn  in  one 
foot,  two  feet,  three  feet,  &c,,  at  discretion)  It  must  be 
noticed  that  the  section  of  the  rod  is  square,  and  that  it 
passes  through  a  square   hole  in  the  plate  d.     Now,  by 
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twisting  this  square  rod  on  itself^  the  cutter  attached  to 
its  extremity,  as  it  glidan  through  the  hole,  takes  a  corre- 
sponding twist,  and  if  this  is  made  one  in  three  feet,  the 
groove  will  be  cut  exactly  of  the  same  twist.  Thus  we  have 
both  problems  solved.  The  twisting  of  the  rod  causes  the 
groove  to  be  spiral,  while  the  amount  of  its  twist  settles  that 
of  the  barrel.  We  have  thus  shown  how  one  groove  is 
made,  and  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  cut  two,  three,  or 
any  other  number  of  grooves,  is  either  to  keep  the  barrel 
fixed  and  alter  the  position  of  the  plate  d  for  each  groove, 
or  to  let  the  plate  remain,  and  move  the  barrel  in  a  corre- 
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Rpondiug  mAQtier.  Both  modes  are  adoptod  by  dllfereDt 
iDaLken,  iial  in  tlte  machine  shown  in  figs.  66  and  67,  lite  plate 
is  niuile  Ut  revolve,  nnd  <!ach  of  the  ctirlee  shovn  upon  it  it 
(lividcKl  iiccumtcly  intonither  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
ei};ht,  or  nine  pqiid  acctions.  hu  that  if  a  barrel  is  to  be  CDt 
with  ihn^o  gi-onvea,  the  circle  with  throe  equal  diviaiena  i» 
mod,  and  the  plnte  boiag  moved  in  exact  oorrmpondeQce 
with  them,  the  wtirlc  ia  benutifullj  oorrcct.  So  also  Uie 
Nhape  of  the  cutter  deterniintn  the  form  of  the  groove,  bdog 
nearly  aenucircukr  for  the  oval  bore  of  Mr.  LoucMster,  u 
■hown  in  the  engraving  lUuBtrKting  Cajitain  Benufoy's  cele- 
brated work, "  Scloppetaria,"  Again,  for  a  groove  with  shup 
uigleii,  the  cutter  U  made  correapoiidiaglj  sliarp,  for  aa  ii 
tntvenra  hockwarda  and  forwarda,  it  leaver  its  mark  exact!; 
of  its  own  aliape,  allowing  for  the  slight  Tibmtioti  inaeparable 
from  the  working  of  a  rod  oooGned  at  one  end  only. 

The  priiin'j-lf.  fhi-rrfi-ff.  upon  which  all  rifle  j^roovtw  are 
made  is  the  siimu,  though  in  the  next  chapter  the  variation 
will  bo  shown  to  be  immenac  in  the  modes  by  which  that 
principle  ia  ap)>lied. 

TECHNICAL  TERMS. 
One,  of  the  moet  important  de/ecU  in  a  rifle  is,  the  existence 
of  such  a  apace  between  the  ball  and  the  sides  of  the  barrel, 
or  of  ita  grooves,  as  to  allow  of  an  escape  of  gas  generated 
by  the  explosion  of  the  powder.  This,  of  course,  is  attended 
with  a  corresponding  loss  of  power,  and  is  known  among 
rifle  makers  and  shooters  by  (jie  term  "  Windage."  I  have 
already,  at  p.  306,  given  a  definition  of  "upsetting;"  but 
there  are  three  terms  conetanlly  naed  in  rifle  shooting  which 
require  some  notice  here.  These  are — 1st,  "  The  line  of  fire;" 
2nd,  "  The  aim ;"  and  3rd,  "  The  trajectory."  The  line  q/" 
fire  is  the  indefinite  projection  of  the  axis  of  the  barrel.  The 
aim  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  back 
sight  to  the  top  of  the  front  one,  and  prolonged  to  the  object 
at  which  the  rifle  is  directed.  Lastly,  the  trajeelory  is  the 
curve  actually  described  Ly  the  ball  iu  its  passage  through 
the  Mr,  and  greater  or  leas  in  proportion  to  its  velocity. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MUZZLE-LOADINO  SPORTING  RIFLE. 

OEMKRAL    REMARKS — PURDEY's    TWO-OEOOYED    BIFLE — THE    8IM0LE    AHD 

double  belted  ball — the  enfield  rifle  and  pritchett  ball — 
Lancaster's  oval  spiral — general  jacobus  fodr-orooved  rifle — 
the  poor  and  fiye-sided  bore,  with  rounded  angles  of  major 

NUTHALL  AND  MR.  BOUCHER — WHITWORTH's  HEXAGONAL  RIFLE — 
POLY-OROOYED  BORES —YARIETIE8  OF  BALLS — SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE 
RIFLES. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  various  kinds 
of  rifle,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  each  in  detail,  selecting 
those  which  can  be  at  all  useful  to  the  sportsman ;  but  in 
doing  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  with  them  the 
balls  which  they  respectively  carry.  I  have  already,  in  the 
previous  chapter,  described  the  principle  upon  which  all  rifle 
barrels  are  constructed ;  but  it  now  remains  to  consider  the 
questions  depending  upon  the  best  number  of  grooves,  the 
proper  amount  of  twist,  and  the  shape  of  the  ball  which 
shall  be  used  with  each ;  all  of  which  subjects  have  been 
partially  explained  in  the  iirst  chapter,  but  the  bearing  of 
one  on  the  other  has  not  been  sufliciently  taken  into  consi- 
deration. Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  long  ball 
requires  a  greater  twist  in  the  barrel  to  prevent  its  upsetting, 
which  again  necessitates  a  larger  charge  of  powder.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  short  ball  will  fly  correctly  without  so  much 
twist,  and  with  less  powder,  the  friction  in  its  case  being 
proportionately  lessened.  I  shall  therefore  pass  in  review 
the  various  balls  and  grooves  in  common  use  with  the  muzzle- 
loader,  leaving  the  description  of  those  applicable  to  each 
breech-loader  to  the  division  appointed  to  them. 

MR.    PURDEY'S  two-grooved   RIFLE. 

Foremost  in  simplicity  and  in  established  /ame  stand  Mr. 
Purdey's  rifles,  to  possess  one  of  which  has  been  the  object 
of  most  deerstalkers  and  rifle  shots  for  many  years.     The 
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Mlebnled  derr- 
M  rtalker,  made  bj 
2  Mp.  G.  Smith,  rf 
£  40.  DsviM-iL, 
g    Bwkelcj-aqnan, 

*.  yemn  with  Pnr- 
dny,  in  the  rifl« 
■J  <)e|Hrt«aMit,  aod 
S  who.  I  fulhrbf. 
g  lieT«,  will  build 
g  &•  good  a  rifle 
£  at  fifty-five  goii- 
a  neas  lu  eui  be 
^  procured  at  his 
tS  late  muster's  for 
ninety  gtiiiie«d. 
The  original  of 
the  sketch  was 
shot  at  the  gnn 
RDil  rifle  triul  in 
18^9,  and  per- 
fnrmed  the  bt»t  at  100  yanla;  but  trom 
a  iniAtako  in  the  olinrge  of  the  fii-st  four 
fihotEi,  all  of  which  misseil  the  lArget, 
"  she"  vas  beaten  at  300  yards.  Tfaesi? 
riflts  are  all  made  with  two  grooves, 
the  balls  being  of  a  Hugar-loafed  furiu, 
and  cu&t  witk  two  winga  t«  lit  the 
grooves.  Fig.  G8  gives  a  full-length 
view  of  the  left  barrel  and  lock,  and 
ahoWB  niao  the  usual  cheek  piece. 
Fig.  €9  is  a  somewhat  larger  sketch  of 
the  right  lock;  lower  end  of  the  barrel, 
and  Hight-flap!<.  all  laid  down. 
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Fig.  70  a  a  represents  a  section  of  the  two  barrels,  of  the 
exact  size  adopted,  the  bore  being  forty,  and  the  grooves 
being  wide  and  very  shal- 
low; they  are  accurately 
fitted  by  the  wings  on  the 
ball  6.  On  the  wing  it- 
self there  is  a  very  slight  Fig.  70. 
shoulder  c,  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  from  the  base, 
and  this  giving  way  be- 
neath the  ramrod  ensures 
an  exact  fitting  of  the  ball 
to  the  groove,  so  as  to 
avoid  windage  altogether. 
The  turn  is  one  ii^  six  feet, 
and  for  sporting  purposes 
at  sporting  ranges — that 
is,  at  anything  not  exceed- 
ing 300  yards — ^this  variety 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best,  as  it  gives  a  sufficient  spin 
without  any  unnecessary  friction,  and  very  little  elevation  of 
the  sights  is  required.  The  weight  of  the  whole  rifle  is 
S^lbs. ;  length  of  barrels,  32in. ;  bore  40.  Weight  of  ball, 
^  of  an  ounce;  charge  of  powder,  2|drs. 

THE   ORDINARY   TWO-GROOVED   RIFLE. 


OO 

SECTION   OP   PURriEY   RIFLE,  A3fD 
VIEW   OP   BORE. 
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BELTED  SPHERICAL  RALU<(. 


Next  in  simplicity y  hut  far  infe- 
rior in  efficiency y  is  the  two-grooved 
rifle,  intended  for  the  old  spherical 
ball,  with  a  single  belt  fig.  71  a, 
or  with  a  cross  belt,  as  in  i^g,  7 1 
6/  but  these  are  now  almost  en- 
tirely given  up  in  favour  of  Pur- 
dey's  ball,  or  of  some  one  or  other  of  those  which  I  shall 
presently  describe. 

THE   ENFIELD. 

Thirdly  comes  the  Enfield  rifle,  which  has  three  grooves, 
cut  slightly  deeper  at  the  breech  than  at  the  muzzle,  and 
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mnktiig  one  turn  in  Gfl.  6ia.  The  barrel  being  3R.  Sis.,  ii 
folldws  that  only  hnlT  )i  turn  in  made  ia  that  length.  The 
bore  has  a  tlinmeter  of  577  ;  charge  of  powder,  2^rs, ;  and 
vnight  ttt  bullet,  fi20  grains ;  the  shape  b^ng  cjtindro- 
conicnl,  with  a  boxwood  cup  iusert«d  at  the  base,  bnt  many 
Kfv  now  uiied  with  a  mere  hollow  cwp  in  that  part,  and  known 
M  the  I'ritrhett  ball.  The  EuGeld  rifle  ia  well  adapted  (bt 
iipoiiing  purposes,  bnt  require  oonijiderahle  care  in  adai'tiag 
Ihu  liullft,  an  it  often  hB]>pena  that  consider&ble  tortx  is 
required  io  ramming  it  home  when  the  interior  ia  allowed 
to  becomo  choked  with  powder. 

TtlE   OVAL  BrUUL,  CLAIHSD   BT    LAKCASTSS. 

Fou-rUiiy  may  bo  mRntioiied,  the  smooth  ov&l  spiral  hore, 
adopted  by  Lancastor,  but  which  appears  clcorl;  to  be  a 
reproduction  of  a  plan  published  by  Oapt.  Beaufb;  in  1808, 
his  book  "  Scloppetaria"  conlaimng  not  only  an  allusion  to 
the  pkii,  but  also  <.lcs.-.nlii hj;  t!„-  i,„v'iiuiiic.il  .liH.i!^  ii.xv^sarv 
for  oaiTying  it  out.  The  following  extract  froni  p.  87  will 
aatiiify  any  candid  mind  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  :  "  But 
while  we  are  thus  enlarging  on  riSeo  with  grooves,  let  ns  not 
ptuB  over  a  very  old  invention,  though  quite  obsolete  in  our 
time,  which  is  the  method  of  making  a  plain  barrelled  gun 
possess  the  mlvantagea  of  a  rifle,  and  yet  not  be  liable  to 
detection  unless  more  minutely  examined  than  common 
inspection  usually  leads  us  to  expect.  Having  selected  a 
barrel,  of  rather  thicker  metal  than  those  usually  made,  let 
it  be  placed  in  the  rifling  bed,  only  in  lieu  of  having  a  saw, 
substitute  an  elliptical  file  at  the  end  of  the  rod.  .  The  file 
instead  of  being  solid  should  be  divided  down  the  middle 
longitudinally,  and  attach  the  pieces  one  on  each  aide  of  the 
rod,  4a,  Ac,  Ac.  These  barrels  are  loadedinthe  uru&I  way, 
excepting  that  tlie  ball  used  should  be  sufficiently  large  to 
fill  up  the  whole  of  the  indentation ;  and  it  in  said  that  such 
as  are  accustomed  to  these  pieces  will  far  outstrip  anything 
that  can  be  done  with  thecommon  smooth-surfaced  cylindrical 
barrel.  It  would  be  an  improvement,  though,  ijistead  of  \ts\ng 
a  tpherieal  baU  with  these  pieces,  if  it  wen  rather  of  an  oblong 
thape."  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  whatever  credit  is  due  to 
thia  plan  belongs  to  Captain  Beaufoy,  not  as  the  inventor — 
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for  he  does  not  claim  it  as  his  own — but  as  the  first  to  lay  it 
before  the  public.  Great  promises  have  been  held  out  by 
the  advocates  of  this  mode  of  rifling;  biit  in  practice  I  have 
seen  so  many  balls  go  whistling  away  in  some  unforeseen 
direction,  that  though  at  other  timen  I  have  known  good 
practice  made,  I  could  never  place  any  confidence  in  the 
principle.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  breech-loader,  and  will 
again  be  alluded  to  under  that  head. 

QENERAL  JACOB's   FOUR-GROOVED   RIFLE. 

Fifthly,  we  have  General  Jacob*8  ball,  which  resembles 
Purdey's  in  its  wings,  but  has  four  instead  of  two  of  them. 
The  twist  is  four-tiflths  of  a  turn  in  twenty-four  inches,  or 
more  than  double  that  of  Purdey;  so  that,  though  an 
increased  range  is  obtained  with  it,  the  charge  of  powder 
must  be  greater  in  proportion,  and  the  recoil  is  by  no  means 
pleasant.  The  gauge  is  32.  This  rifle  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  advantage  at  sporting  ranges ;  but  for  military  purposes 
it  has  been  strongly  recommended,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  explosive  shells  which  are  used  with  it.  In  1856,  a 
report  upon  General  Jacob's  rifle  was  made  to  the  Indian 
Government,  which  states,  "that  at  ranges  from  300  to 
1 200  yards  the  flight  of  the  shell  (used  with  this  rifle)  was 
always  point  foremost,  and  the  elevation  at  the  extreme 
range  inconsiderable.  The  shells  which  struck  the  butt 
invariably  burst  with  full  effect ;  and  practice  was  made  by 
the  many  officers  who  attended,  at  distances  which  could  not 
have  been  attained  with  any  other  missile.**  The  shells 
alluded  to  in  the  report  require  a  short  stout  barrel,  and 
cannot  be  used  with  a  long  thin  one,  like  the  Enfield.  For 
killing  large  animals,  like  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  they 
are  peculiarly  qualified ;  and  I  should  strongly  recommend 
elephant  hunters  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  this  rifle,  as 
made  by  Mr.  Daw,  of  Threadneedle-street,  London,  who 
received  his  instructions  from  the  late  General  Jacob. 

MAJOR  NUTHALL*S  AND  MR.  BOUCHER's. 

Under  the  sixth  division  njay  be  mentioned  two  rifles  very 
similar  in  their  principle,  but  one  having  four  sides,  with 
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MAJOR  NUTHALLS  BIFLE. 


rounded  angles,  slightly  varying  in  form  (see  fig.  72  a  6), 
and  the   other  five  (fig.  74).     These  are  respectively  the 


Fiyn. 


MR.  BOUCHER  8   BALL. 


MEOTIOK    OP   MR.  BOUCHEU  B    RIFLE. 


plans  of  Major  Nuthall  and  Mr.  Boucher;  but  the  latter 
having  published  full  particulars  in  the  Fidd  of  May  14th, 
1859,  (while  Major  Nuthall's  was  not  patented  for  sometime 
afterwards,)  he  is  entitled  to  the  priority  in  the  merit  of  the 
invention  if  the  two  prove  to  be  similar  in  all  other  respects, 
as  I  believe  they  are.  Mr.  Boucher  also  specially  alludes 
to  the  four-sideil  plan  with  an  unfavourable  mention;  but, 
to  avoid  any  risk  of  mis-statement  on  my  side,  I  will  give 
his  letter  entire,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  this  subject : — 

"  Sarrey  Villas,  Camberwcll. 
"  I  am  an  advocate  for  a  somewhat  heavy  rifle,  as  the 
shooting  with  such  a  weapon  is  always  more  steady,  with 
less  recoil ;  jmrticularly  if  the  weight  of  the  metal  is 
judiciously  accumulated  behind  and  immediately  surround- 
ing the  breech.  The  barrel  of  the  one  I  am  now  about  to 
describe  is  2  ft.  6  in.  in  length  ;  weight,  5i  lbs.  The  bore 
is  exactly  half  an  inch  in  diameter — a  size  which  the  great 
majority  of  our  practical  marksmen  agree  now  in  recom- 
men<ling.  I  am  not  fiivourable  to  four  grooves,  for  this 
reason :  when  the  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  it  is 
made  by  the  force  of  the  explosion  nearly  square^  or  four- 
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sided,  especially  if  the  grooves  are  deep,  causing  a  consider- 
able amount  of  extra  friction,  and  consequently  retardation 
by  its  grinding  motion,  while  passing  through  the  air.  I 
have  therefore  fixed  on  five^  though,  from  my  style  of 
grooving,  many  have  supposed  the  barrel  to  be  a  smooth- 
bore. 

•*  In  order  to  understand  the  mode  of  grooving  thoroughly, 
I  must  ask  the  reader  to  draw  for  himself,  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  ho  pleases  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  the  geometrical 
figure  called  a  pentagon.  Then,  in  the  centre,  let  him  draw 
a  circle,  so  that  its  edges  may  just  touch  the  sides  of  the 
figure.  This  circle  is  to  represent  the  end  of  the  bullet. 
The  next  process  is  to  round  off  the  angles  of  the  figure  to 
I'ather  less  than  a  third  of  their  original  depth,  when  they 
will  appear  to  be  broad,  slwUow  grooves,  somewhat  like  the 
second  diagram  above;  the  first  diagram  representing  the 
figure  before  the  angles  were  rounded  off. 

**  The  twist  of  the  spiral  is  at  the  rate  of  one  turn  in  five 
feet,  which  generates  a  rotary  motion  quite  sufficient  for  a 
range  of  one  mile,  for,  as  there  is  little  friction,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  bullet  in  the  barrel, 
it  proceeds  with  greater  velocity  after  leaving  the  muzzle, 
thus  rendering  a  less  amount  of  twist  necessary  than  in  a 
barrel  having  more  friction. 

"  Taking  into  consideration  all  the  experiments  I  have 
made  myself,  all  I  have  witnessed  in  other  quarters,  and  all 
the  experimental  reports  I  have  read  on  the  subject,  this  is 
the  mode  of  grooving  which  I  still  prefer,  and  which  I 
recommended  to  our  authorities  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  and 
a<;ain  in  1855.  I  have  loaded  and  fired  hundreds  of  rounds 
from  such  a  barrel  without  the  slightest  trouble,  the  last 
bullet  going  down  as  easily  as  the  first;  in  fact,  a  glance  at 
the  diagmm  will  show  any  man  conversant  with  the  subject 
that  there  can  be  no  friction  that  cannot  be  overcome  by 
merely  pressing  the  ramrod  gently  and  steadily  down,  so 
that  the  shape  of  the  bullet  cannot  be  destroyed,  nor  the 
powder  caked,  by  the  bullet  being  jammed  down  upon  it. 

**  This  mode  of  grooving  requires  only  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  workman,  without  which  any  sort  of  grooving  becomes 
worse  than  useless,  disapix)intiug  and  deceiving  the  man  who 
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nijB  a  liigb  price  for  a  dio  wy  and,  «rid  lo  i^  lopeiior  wc^i^^ 
The  cutter  should  be  just  a  fifth  of  the  droniufereiioe  of  the 
bore,  and  Terj  shallow,  and  care  taken  not  to  go  so  deep  aa  to 
affect  the  five  points  of  the  original  soi&oe  iniere  the  bnlki 
is  seen  to  touch  the  sides,  leaving  the  bore  irithoui  any 
sharp  edges.  I  have  enclosed  you  a  bit  of  lead,  which  I 
have  driven  into  the  barrel;  you  will  feel,  by  rubldng  ycmr 
fingers  over  it^  that  it  is  nearly  smooth,  tiiough  on  locldng 
at  the  end  you  will  at  once  perceive  the  mark  of  the  five 
hollows  or  grooves  that  grasp  and  guide  the  bullet  while 
turning  and  passing  through  the  barrel 

'^My  Misc  bullet' — the  one  I  recommend  for  such  a 
barrel — ^is  what  is  commonly  called  CyUndrtheonoidal  in  its 
outward  form.  That  which  I  generally  use  is  about  1  1-16 
inches  in  length,  as  represented  by  the  diagram;  though  it 
may  be  made  longer  if  the  rifleman  desires  a  heavier  one  for 
particular  purposea 

<<  In  the  end  of  the  bullet,  which  is  a  fair  cylinder  for 
half  its  length,  I  have  a  cavity  formed  as  shown  at  a,  which 
extends  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  bullet. 
Upon  the  edge  of  the  cavity  6  6  1  place  the  roimd  diac  ^ 
which  is  cut  out  of  thin  iron  to  fit  exactly,  so  that  it  will  not 
drop  out  after  it  has  been  pressed  in  by  the  thumb  or  gently 
on  a  table.  When  the  explosion  takes  place,  the  disc 
becomes  so  firmly  fixed  by  the  contraction  of  the  lead 
around  it  that  it  never  fidls  out,  nor  is  it  driven,  or  intended 
to  be  driven,  further  in  than  the  rest  of  the  lead  at  the  base 
of  the  bullet. 

^Exiierience  shows  that  the  'disc'  bullet  rifles  itself  aa 
distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  cast  in  the  grooves  of  the  barrel : 
a  complete  answer  to  the  supposed  effects  of  all  such  nonsense 
9A  the  '  expanding '  cups  and  plugs  which  many,  who  ought 
to  know  better,  still  believe  in.  It  may  also  be  called  a  safe 
bullet,  for  any  number  may  be  fired  at  a  distant  object  over 
the  heads  of  bodies  of  men  employed  or  moving  in  the  inter- 
mediate space,  without  any  fear  of  the  discs  leaving  the 
bullets,  like  the  cups  of  the  '  Mini6,'  and  injuring  the  men. 
I  have  fired  thousands  of  these  bullets,  and,  though  not  a 
first-rate  marksman,  I  have  repeatedly  placed  70  per  cent,  of 
them  in  a  space  two  feet  broad  by  four  feet  high,  at  GOO 
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yards  distance.  This  can  be  corroborated  by  unquestionable 
authority. 

"  Mr.  Greenfield,  of  Broad-street,  Golden-square,  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  my  bullet-moulds,  and,  as  my  object 
is  to  encourage  rifle-shooting,  he  has  fiill  permission  h*om  me 
to  make  moulds  of  this  pattern  for  any  gentleman  applying 
for  the  same.  In  giving  the  order,  however,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  barrel  to  bo  given  to  him,  with  instnictions  to 
make  the  bullet  large  enough  just  to  touch  its  sides,  but  to 
fall  to  the  bottom  by  its  own  weight.  My  reason  for  ad- 
vising this  is,  that  I  never  use  paper  or  patch,  but  simply 
dip  the  bullet  half  way  in  a  very  hot  mixture  of  two  psurts 
bees'-wax,  one  part  sofl-soap,  and  one  part  tallow  or  hogs' 
lard,  the  refuse  being  previously  carefully  skimmed  off.  I 
generally  mix  a  few  pounds  of  these  ingredients  together  at 
once,  as  it  has  then  only  to  be  made  thoroughly  hot  and 
liquid  for  use  at  any  time  afterwards. 

"  Some  years  ago,  when  carrying  on  an  extensive  course  of 
experiments,  with  bullets  of  various  sizes  and  forms — some 
with  paper  wrapped  round  them  like  the  Service  ammu- 
nition, some  with  patches,  and  others  in  a  naked  state— I 
became  so  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  the  'naked'  bullet, 
and  its  simplicity  in  loading,  over  other  methods,  that  I 
have  continued  ever  since  to  use  such  for  my  own  private 
shooting.  Our  most  scientific  military  authorities  have  also 
lately  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  this  system.  One 
says :  *  The  employment  of  a  naked  bullet,  thus  doing  away 
with  that  interfering  medium,  the  paper,  will  be  a  matter  of 
great  importance  if  we  can  succeed.'  Another  says :  *  I 
entirely  concur  in  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  naked  bullet  in  preference  to  one 
with  paper;  it  is  evident  that  the  naked  bullet  properly 
supplied  with  grease  will  fill  the  grooves  of  the  rifle  better 
than  one  which  has  the  intervening  substance  of  paper 
around  it.'  A  third  adds :  '  In  my  opinion  it  is  to  the  paper 
alone  the  defects  in  fouling  and  accuracy  are  attributable ; 
bullets  have  lately  been  constructed  and  used  without  paper, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  these  bullets  have  not  only 
shown  themselves  superior  to  the  plug,  but  barrels  which 
would   have  been  rejected  with  the  latter  as  bad  barrels 
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hftve  prodaoed  grmtcr  accnrftcy  than  lias  ewer  been  obtaiaed 
with  tliL'  I'lug  ommunitioa.*  These  ore  the  opiiwMH  «tf 
officers  of  high  standing,  wlia  hare  devoted  much  timt  to 
the  itudy  of  rifled  nmui,  uid  are  therefore  wortbjr  of  eray 
coniiideratioii. 

"  In  my  next  I  pnrpOM  giving  a  deBeription  of  some  other 
oontrivancea,  which  I  cpimidcr  iniprovementa,  t<^«ther  with 
a  few  Tvioarks  in  (wnDoxion  with  their  use.  I  sliall  lUao  )« 
happy  to  answer  «iiy  quetiliuiia  on  Iho  sabjiMl  of  rifie- 
Btit'itiiig,  if  spaco  is  gmut«d  me  for  that  pnrpoae;  but,  as  t 
aliall  endeaTour  to  give  KiualiUc  reii-n/iu for  every tbiDg  I  ny 
or  uJviae,  I  trust  that  ihoaa  who  may  be  dispoaed  to  difll* 
from  me  will  do  tliu  oume;  thus  plaoiug  it  within  the  power 
of  many  of  your  in<]uiriug  reiidera  tu  judge  aud  de<ude  for 
tbomselvea, 

"J.  BotlCHEB." 

Oil.  the  other  lutnd,  Mitjor  Nuthall's  grooving  ia  repre- 
sented  in  the  annexed  section,  the  original  of  which  was 
kindly  furnished  rae  by  himaetf.  The  riSes  on  this  plan  have 
been  used  with  hli  own  bullet,  which  has  a  very  wide 
cannelure,  and  alao  with  the  regulation  ball,  but  as  far  aa  I 
know,  without  any  very  great  advantage  in  point  of  accuracy. 
Mr.  Boucher's  I  have  sot  seen  sho^  but  I  am  assured  by 
those  who  have  that  the  performance,  at  all  practicable 
distances,  is  quite  equal  to  his  own  description. 

THE  WHITWOIfTH  EIFUt 

SeverUldy,  toe  have  Die  luxagonal  bore  of  Whitworth, 
whicli  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  which, 
when  carefully  made,  in  capable  of  effecting  excellent  shooting. 
But  if  the  ball  used  ia  also  pentagonal,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Wliitworth,  it  fits  into  the  angles  so  accurately,  that  the 
slightest  amount  of  foul- 
ing interferes  with  the 
loading.  Fig.  75  shows 
the  shape  of  the  ball  and 
a  section  of  the  barrel, 
which  also  represents  the 
transTcrse  section  of  the 
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base  of  the  ball  at  5.     This  kind  of  rifle  is  also  used  by  Mr, 
Whitworth  with  the  ordinary  Pritchett  balL 

POLTGBOOYED  BIFLES. 

Lastly,  we  must  include  all  the  polygrooved  plans  which 
have  been  tried  from  time  to  time,  and  which  have  varied 
from  seven  to  such  a  number  as  to  be  almost  beyond  enumer- 
ation, and  looking  as  fine  as  horsehair  to  the  eye.  These 
are,  however,  rarely  used  in  the  present  day,  Mr.  Westley 
Eichards*  new  rifle  being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
See  figs.  86  and  87. 


YABIETIES   OF  BALLS. 

But  besides  these  varieties  in  the  rifling,  there  are  also 
several  diflerent  kinds  of  ball  applicable  to  most  of  them. 
Originally  all  bullets  were  spherical,  next  to  which  came  the 
sphere  with  a  band,  and  afterwards  two  bands  upon  it.  It 
then  became  egg-shaped,  after  Bobins's  suggestions,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  centre  of  gravity  well  fgrward  Then  came  the 
variously-shaped  cannelures  or  indentations  round  the  base  of 
the  ball,  which  were  first  introduced  with  the  object  of  re- 
tarding the  flight  of  the  hindmost  part ;  but  this  being  better 
attained  by  accelerating  the  speed  of  the  foremost  end,  they 
were  abandoned  for  that  purpose,  and  are  only  now  used  as 
receptacles  for  grease.  In  1836,  Mr.  Greener  invented  a 
ball  and  plug,  which  he  then  described  as  follows : — "  An 
oval  ball,  with  a  flat  end  and  a  perforation  extending  nearly 
through  it,  is  cast,  a  taper  r*c7^ 

plug  with  a  head  like  a 
rouud-topped  button  is  also 
cast,  of  a  composition  of 
lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  as  shown 
in  fig.  76  a  and  h.  The  end 
of  the  plug  being  slightly 
inserted  into  the  perfora- 
tion, the  ball  is    put   into 

the    rifle    or     musket   with  either  end  foremost.      When 
the  explosion  takes  place,  the  plug  is  diiven  home  into  tho 


OBEEKEBS   DULLi:.T. 


"I'l  Ti[i:  KroiiTiyc  hifle. 

li!i\i;  piwluccJ  groatcr  accuracy  tliau  lias  eVCT 
with  the  plug  ftmmunition.'      These  U*    . 
officers  of  high  alanding,  who  h»Te  dero'^' 
the  study  of  rifled  arms,  uid  are  then^ 
coDsideratioii.  _  _  i    ; 

" In  my neit  I  pnipoM  giving  a&  f    .  , 
oootriTanoes,  whudi  I  oonmder  in^,  ,'      i 
■t  few  Tenutrfes  in  connexion  vitd  i , 
happy  to  answer  -any  qaaslioB;,'- 
shooting,  if  space  is  granted  nw?^, 
shall  endeavour  to  give  Mncn^'. ,, 
or  advise,  I  trust  that  tiuaa-^''. 
from  me  will  do  the  sum;   f-jl 


of  many  of  yoor 
thenuelvea. 


On  th«  other  hand 
tented  in  the  aane- 
kindly  furoishod  m» 
heen  used  with  ) 
cannelure,  and  nl 
know,  without : 
Mr.  Boucher's 
those  who  b 
distances, 


uto  ■  chant  her  tVMB  as  dotf^ 

at  ao  afrangcd  Hiait  Uw  oup 

doc«  not  project  ftom  the  haw  of 

thobullot.    (See  Oft  77  a  and  &) 

The  former  is  the  ftflDcih  bnllot, 

having  three  canuBhin^the  latUr 

bdng  the  Es^ish  pattwn  «itli- 

ont  them.    For  k  time  thia  m- 

restion  was  thot^t  to  be  «f  groaik 

value,  and,  being  adopted  in  the 

English  service,  Mr.  Greener  laid 

claim    to  a    compeneatioD,   and 

the  extent  of   1000/.,  although  it  is  quite 

ballet  in  its  original  form,  as  tried  hy  the 

"■         differed   in  many  essentials  from  the 

idoptei],  and  inirticularly  in  not  having 

of  gravity  always  in  front,  because  he  expressly 

might  be  fired  either  end  forward;  aod,  more- 

phig  being  only  slightly  inserted  in  the  socket,  it 

to  be  driven  home  by  the  ramrod  in  forcing  the 

the  barrel  as  aoou  as  tliia  had  become  fool. 

■Ithongh  it  cartainly  contained  the  germ  of  the  in- 

to  a  still  greater  degree  than  CaptunKorton's  hollow 

iviously  invented,  it  was  in  a  perfectly  useless  state 

by  the  Government;  and,  moreover,  it  was 
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expressly  declared  by  Mr.  Greener  in  1841  that  he  did  not 
thmk  the  expansion  into  the  grooves  was  advantageous  to 
the  rifle,  in  the  paragraph  inserted  above,  in  which  the 
italics  are  mj  own.  Lancaster  and  Wilkinson  then  tried  the 
cannelured  bullets,  in  slightly  varying  forms,  and  made  good 
shooting,  increasing  at  the  same  time 
the  sharpness  of  the  spiral  and  the  ^^  FislA. 
charge  of  powder  to  counteract  the  re- 
tardation caused  by  them  in  the  flight 
of  the  balL  Then  came  Pritchett  with 
his  conical  balls  {Bg,  78  a  and  6),  having 
a  depression  in  the  base,  which,  allow- 
ing the  powder  to  expand  it,  lifles  the 
surface  in  contact  with  the  spirals. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  Whit  worth  ball,      pbitchett  bullets. 
which  has  been  already  described  as 
hexagonal,  and  slightly  twisted  on  itself  to  flt  the  rapid  spiral 
used  with  it.     (See  flg.  75.) 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE   BARRELS. 

Sv^h  are  the  varicUiona  in  principle  of  the  muzzle-loading* 
rifle  and  the  bullets  used  with  it,  but  there  are  also  some  prac- 
tical modifications  of  the  former  which  require  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  choice  to  be  made 
between  the  double  and  single  barrel,  and  if  the  latter  is 
adopted,  it  may  be  a  solid  bar  of  steel  bored,  or  of  twisted  iron^ 
like  the  shot-gun  described  in  the  last  Book.  The  double- 
barrelled  rifle  is  never  made  out  of  solid  steel,  on  account  of 
the  weight  and  bulk  which  would  attach  to  so  large  a  mass  of 
metal.  In  any  case,  however,  the  metal  must  be  hard,  and  steel 
in  some  form  is  almost  always  adopted.  It  is  obvious  that 
where  two  barrels  are  put  together,  both  cannot  be  directed 
with  the  same  sight  at  the  same  spot  and  at  all  distances,  for 
though  it  may  be  possible  so  to  arrange  two  barrels  that  at  any 
given  distance  they  shall  both  throw  a  ball  into  the  centre 
of  the  bull's-eye,  yet  at  any  other  the  two  balls  will  be  wide 
of  it.  Still,  General  Jacob  was  of  opinion  that  for  all 
distances  his  double  rifle  was  superior  to  his  single  barrel ; 
but  I  have  never  met  with  any  one  who  took  the  same  view. 
Whether  with  one  barrel  or  two,  any  of  the  bullets  described 
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above  may  bo  used,  and  any  bore  aad  method  of  rifling  may 
be  ailojiUxI. 

Mr.  A'od  Bonie  years  Bgo  invented  a  new  mode  of  adaptmg 
the  hammers  of  single  rifles  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  tJie 
line  of  sight  This  is  effected  by  mukicg  them  in  the  form 
ftnd  in  the  sitnation  of  the  trig^r-guard,  the  nipple  being 
beneaih  the  barrel.  The  plan,  however,  never  became 
general. 


CHAPTER  III. 


L»)- 


The  Bame  advantages  which  attend  upon  the  breech -loading 
ehot-gun  may  also  be  claimed  by  the  corresponding  method, 
when  n<Iopt«d  for  the  rifle — that  ia  to  say,  the  breech-loader 
is  more  quickly  loaded,  more  safe,  and  more  easily  cleaned. 
There  ia,  however,  in  some  ])lan8  a  considerable  escape  at  the 
breech,  which  will  condenm  them  for  B[)orting  purpose^ 
while  others  linve  such  an  amount  of  recoil  ns  to  make  them 
most  unpleasant  to  the  shooter.  I  Bhall  therefore  omit  those 
which  are  guilty  of  these  faults  altogether. 

In  correctMig  of  shooting  at  sporting  rangeg  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  the  breech-loader  will  compete  with  the  miiratle~ 
loader,  or  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
it  is  BO  trifling  as  to  be  practically  of  no  value.  If  it  b  de- 
sired to  hit  a  turkey's  head  at  100  or  200  yards,  it  is  quite 
possibie  that  the  old  tool  is  the  bent,  but  if  at  either  of  those 
distances  the  sportsman  in  satbScd  with  putting  his  balls 
into  a  three  or  four-inch  bull's-eye,  the  new  one  is  capable 
of  doing  it.  and  has  done  it  in  my  presence  on  several  occa- 
sions, 'i'he  following  are  all  the  varieties  which  are  at  all  likely 
to  ho  useful  to  the  sportsman.  ^  . 
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O/all  the  various  hreeeh4oader$^  where  one  banel  only  is 
required,  this  is,  in  my  jadgment^  the  best^  for  after  admit- 
ting the  charge  at  the  breech,  the  barrel  is  screwed  on  again 
ahoiost  as  firmly  as  in  the  patent  breech,  the  only  difference 
being  that  there  is  one  thread  instead  of  five  or  six.  In 
practice  this  one  thread  is  all-sufficient,  and  it  is  found  that 
when  well  made  and  case-hardened  no  ordinary  amount  of 
wear  and  tear  will  produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  metaL 
But  as  the  principle  is  incapable  of  application  to  a  double- 
barrelled  rifle^  there  is  some  objection  to  it^Tfor  the  purposes 
to  which  I  am  now  alluding,  and  the  weapon  must  be  taken 
subject  to  tlus  firalti 


rBIKCB*8  XIFLE  GLOSBD, 


The  principle  may  readily  be  understood  by  the  explana- 
tion, thEit  in  the  case  of  this  rifle  the  breech  and  barrel  are 
screwed  together  by  means  of  a  single  coarse  thread  in  the 
latter,  and  two  studs  fixed  upon  the  cone^  as  shown  in  fig; 
80  at  a.  But  instead  of  screwing  the  breech  into  the  barrel^ 
as  is  done  in  the  usual  way,  the  latter  is  moveable,  and  slides 
forward  after  it  *  is  unscrewed  by  the  lever  b  working  in  the 
slot  ed.  In  doing  this  the  band,  though  allowed  to  make 
a  quarter  revolution,  and  afterwards  to  slide  forward,  is  still 
securely  fixed  to  the  stock  by  the  dip  %.  79  e  in  fronts  and 
by  the  shoulder  of  the  lever  behind,  while  after  re-screwing  it 
to  the  breech  it  is  just  as  secure,  and  as  incapable  of  being  in- 
jured by  auy  force  which  can  be  applied  as  the  strongest  muz- 
zle-loader.    The  lock,  hammer,  and  nipple  are  all  like  those 
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ordinarily  lasod ;  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  as  tbe  nipple  aliije) 
fbrwiud  with  Uie  barrel,  the  baiiimer  cannot  striko  it  &nd  ex- 
plode the  «i|i  until  the  baml  uad  breech  nre  securely  screwed 
together.  Hence  there  ia  no  possibility  of  an  explosion  with 
an  open  breech,  which  ia  so  much  dreadi-d  by  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  breech-loader,  and  which  may  happen  to 
Bome  other  kinds.  When  the  bitrrel  ia  driven  forward,  as 
shown  in  fig.  80,  tlio  cartridge  is  pashed  into  the  cluunber  at 


Tiff.  ec. 


msCE  S    BIFLE,    OFEK. 


/,  when  the  lever  being  laid  hold  of,  and  the  barrd  being 
drawn  bock,  the  former  is  turned  downwards  till  it  is  in  a 
line  with  the  front  of  tho  trigger-guard  (as  in  fig.  79),  and  it 
is  only  necesaaiy  to  cap  the  nipple  before  the  rifle  may  be 
fired.  The  process  is  so  expeditious  that  eight  rounds  can 
be  fired  per  minute.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  rifle  whicb  can 
be  loaded  in  eight  or  nine  Eeconds,  and  which  is  quite  as 
secure  and  free  from  escape  as  the  miuzle-loader,  while  its 
accuracy  of  shooting  is  so  great  that  on  a  fiiTourable  day  the 
palm  of  a  man's  hand  may  be  hit  nine  times  oat  of  twelve  at 
aOO  yards. 


VBISC^B  BIFtE. 
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In  loading  this  rifle  the  stock  is  held  firmly  under  the 
right  arm,  which  fixes  it  aguinst  the  ribs  and  leaves  the 
hand  at  liberty  to  lay  hold  of  the  lever  and  turn  it  to  the  right, 
TI3.SI 


after  which  it  is  free  to  force  the  barrel  forward  to  the  posi- 
tion Hhown  in  fig.  80.  The  cartridge  is  then  pushed  into  the 
chamber/  and  the  hand  again  drawing  back  the  lever  and 
turning  it  to  the  left  with  Dome  little  forces  the  loading  is 
completed.  Fig.  81  exhibits  a  view  of  the  lever  and  ^de 
from  below. 

Tlie  atrtridtfe  preferred  by  Mr,  Prince  is  made  of  an  explo- 
sive paper  prepared  by  him.  Apiece  of  this  is  first  pasted  round 
the  base  of  the  ball,  leaving  an  open  cylinder,  which  is  then 
filled  with  the  charge  of  powder  and  tied.  Any  one  can  make 
these  cartridges  readily  enough  with  a  little  paste,  the  only 
thing  necessary  after  the  above-described  preparation  being 
to  dip  the  ball  and  the  paper  covering  it  into  some  melted 
grease.  Ordinary  paper  will  do,  but  as  the  fire  from  the  cap 
has  to  pierce  it,  the  explosion  is  not  so  certain  or  so  rapid  as 
with  the  prepared  paper,  Nevertheless,  a  miss-fire  with  the 
common  paper  does  not  occur  once  in  a  thousand  times  if  the 
caps  are  good.  Of  course  they  should  be  those  specially 
made  for  rifles. 

The  skin  cartridges,  invented  and  patented  by  Captain  M. 
Hayes,  RN.,  are  particularly  serviceable  with  all  rifles 
which,  like  this,  require  the  percussion  fire  to  perforate  the 
envelop  of  the  powder.  They  cousist  merely  of  the  charge 
of  powder  conlitie<l  to  the  buse  of  the  ball  by  a  fine  animal 
membrane,  and  kept  in  the  cartouche  box  in  a  cover  of  car- 
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tridge  p&pcr,  which  is  readily  torn  off  by  means  of  a  piece  t 
red  tape  attHclicd  to  it.  Uun]iowd»r  thus  coufined  will  kee 
for  a  luug  time,  and  the  additional  cxpeneo  is  so  trifling  > 
lu  bo  «>air<*ly  -worth  ft  moiiient's  cousiduratioii  to  tfao  Hporti 
mail.  Thuy  are  mauufuctured  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Brong 
aud  Hull,  London. 

MK.  phikce's  niPLE  OP  1859. 
During  the  prtaent  year  Mr.  Prinoe  haa  been  engaged  i 
bringing  to  perfection  a  uew  rifle,  adapted  chieflj  to  militar 
puriKNies,  by  which  sixteen  discharges  may  be  efiected  in  tli 
miniito  witb  the  aid  of  a  capping  machine,  and  as  long  as  tli 
reservoir  iif  caps  is  uiiexhausted.  There  will  always,  hoi 
ever,  be  more  or  leas  escape  at  the  breech,  and  on  thataocout 
I  think  it  objectionable  for  sporting  purposes. 

TERUT   ASD  CAUSHEB's   BJCLE. 

In  Mr.  Prince's  spccijicalion  of  his  patent  for  his  slidin 
rifle,  an  exact  description  i>f  Terry's  pkn  is  embodied,  an 
any  merit,  therefore,  'nhich  may  be  connected  with  it  < 
right  belongs  to  the  former,  as  his  patent  was  complete 
long  before  Terry  promulgated  the  one  which  bears  hia  nani' 
Mr.  Prince,  however,  has  abandoned  his  claim,  because 
believe  he  considers  the  sliding  barrel  far  superior  to  tli 
piston-breech,  and  in  that  opinion  I  cannot  but  concur,  fc 
reasons  which  will  be  better  understood  afEer  examining  tl; 
annexed  iltustratio 


In  order  to  prevent  any  imputation  of  carelessness  or  pn 
judicu  in  reference  to  a  rifle  to  whose  principle  I  am  o])pose< 
I  prefer  inserting  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Terry  bin 
self  in  the  lUmlrated  Inventor,  to  any  of  my  owu;^ — 
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"  The  upper  portion  of  the  eugraviiig  (fig.  82)  shows  the 
elevation  of  the  rifle  when  charged  ready  to  be  cocked  and 
to  have  the  percussion>cap  placed  on  the  nipple.     Fig.  83 


shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  rifle  with  the  chamber 
open  ready  to  receive  the  charge;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
fully  illustrating  it,  a  cartridge  and  ball  arc  placed  in  the 
position  they  take  previously  to  being  fired.  The  advantages 
which  the  patentee  states  this  rifle  to  possess  arc  its  simplicity 
and  the  small  number  of  parts  which  enter  into  its  construc- 
tion, its  safety,  and  the  impossibility  of  accident  arising  from 
its  use  with  ordinary  care;  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
loaded,  and  the  rapidity  with  whicli  it  can  be  fired  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  weapon  of  the  kind  at  present  con- 
structed. There  are  several  peculiarities  in  the  construction 
of  this  rifle,  and  also  in  the  formation  of  tlic  cnrtridge, 
which  it  will  be  necessary  generally  to  notice  before  mi- 
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imtelj  describing  the  details  and  Tarioos  parts  of  which  it  is 

formed. 

"  The  cartridge  is  made  of  strong  brown  pa][)er,  and  is 
secnred  to  the  end  of  the  ball  by  some  adhesiTe  substance; 
it  has  glued  to  the  back  of  it  a  wad  well  saturated  with  tallow 
for  preventing  the  gun  from  fouling  after  repeated  use,  the 
action  of  which  will  be  hereafter  explained.  By  referring  to 
the  lower  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cartridge  is 
placed  directly  under  the  channel  or  bore  which  leads  from 
the  nipple,  in  such  a  position  that  when  the  cap  is  discharged 
by  the  Ml  of  the  hammer,  the  explosion  of  the  powder  takes 
place  from  the  centre  of  the  cartridge,  and  not  from  the  end, 
as  is  usually  the  case.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  lor 
the  purpose  of  detaining  the  tallowed  wad  in  the  barrel  at 
the  time  the  ball  is  ejected  from  it  by  the  force  of  the  ex- 
ploded powder ;  it  there  remains  ready  to  be  forced  forward 
by  the  next  ball  and  cartridge  inserted,  and  leaves  the  barrel 
when  the  discharge  again  takes  place.  It  will  therefore  be 
understood  that  there  is  always  a  wad  left  behind  every  dis- 
charge, ready  to  be  pushed  forward  by  the  following  charge. 
We  shall  now  explain  the  various  parts  of  the  rifle,  the  way 
in  which  they  are  fitted  together,  and  their  action  when  in  use: 
a  is  the  cartridge,  b  the  ball,  c  the  wad;  c/  is  a  sliding 
conical  piston  or  plug,  operated  on  by  a  rod  (e),  and  fitting 
into  a  seating  in  which  it  has  been  truly  ground.  Directly 
at  the  back  of  the  charge-chamber  /  is  a  cam,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  oval  collar,  formed  on  the  rod  e,  which  fits 
into  a  corresponding  oval  recess  formed  in  the  breech ;  and 
when  thus  jiositioned,  by  turning  it  one  quarter  round, 
the  eccentric  or  oval  |>art8  jam  themselves  into  two  chambers 
made  to  receive  them,  and  form  the  point  .of  resistance  for 
the  back  of  the  charge-chamber;  g  is  &  hinged  joint  which, 
turning  round,  forms  not  only  a  door  for  the  opening  h, 
through  which  the  cartridge  is  placed,  but  also  a  lever  for 
more  readily  turning  the  cam  /,  and  removing  the  conical 
piston  (fy  when  it  is  required  to  insert  a  fresh  charge. 

"  In  loading,  the  operation  is  extremely  easy,  and  can  be 
performed  in  a  very  short  space  of  time — the  hinged  door 
fjy  which  is  kept  tight  in  its  place  by  a  spring  on  the  back, 
is  first  thrown  round  at  right  angles  to  the  position  it  occu- 
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pies  in  ^g.  82,  it  is  then  turned  up  again  at  right  angles  to 
its  previous  position,  when  the  oval  collar  fitting  into  the 
chambers,  forming  the  point  of  resistance,  is  at  once  re- 
leased, and  the  whole  can  be  drawn  back  to  the  position  indi- 
cated in  fig.  83. 

"  The  cartridge  can  now  be  introduced  through  the  opening 
shown ;  the  piston  has  then  to  be  pushed  forward  until  the 
conical  part  comes  in  contact  with  its  seating,  when  the  point 
g  ia  forced  round  one  quarter,  and  then  closed  over  the 
opening.  The  gun  is  now  ready  for  capping  and  firing.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  oval  collar  is  formed  something  like 
the  twist  of  a  screw;  the  chamber  into  which  it  fits  is  also 
formed  in  the  same  way ;  so  that  when  the  one  is  inserted  in 
the  other  and  the  quarter  turn  given  by  the  part  g,  which 
acts  as  a  lever,  it  has  a  screwing  action  which  drives  the  cone 
into  its  seating  with  considerable  force,  and  thus  effectually 
prevents  any  escape  of  the  disengaged  gases.  The  bore  of  the 
rifle  we  have  illustrated  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Enfield 
rifle,  '577  of  an  inch  diameter,  being  rifled  in  the  same  way 
with  three  grooves,  but  having  a  twist  in  every  4  feet,  whilst 
the  Enfield  rifle  has  one  complete  turn  in  every  6  feet  6 
inches.  The  chamber  in  which  the  cartridge  lies  is  of  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  described  by  the  bottom  of  the  rifling 
grooves,  and  the  ball  used  exceeds  the  Enfield  ball  in 
diameter  by  the  depth  of  these  grooves.  The  barrel  has  a 
gradual  bore  from  the  larger  to  the  lesser  diameter,  so  that 
when  the  discharge  takes  place  the  baU  is  gradually  driven 
into  the  rifling  grooves,  and  presents  precisely  the  same 
appearance  as  an  Enfield  ball  does  after  it  in  discharged.  In 
this  way  the  patentee  states  he  obtains  greater  range,  force,  and 
accuracy,  with  the  same  weight  of  ball  and  powder,  than  can 
be  obtained  by  any  other  rifle.  He  has  submitted  it  to  the 
authorities  at  Enfield,  Hythe,  and  Woolwich,  and  it  appears 
to  have  undergone  the  severest  test  with  complete  success, 
and  to  be  generally  approved  of  by  those  qualified  to  judge. 
Tliere  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the  nipple 
which  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention — it  consists  in 
boring  it  in  such  a  way,  that  the  opening  next  to  the  per- 
cussion-powder in  the  cap  is  as  large  as  can  be  made  con- 
sistent with   safety,  gradually   becoming   smaller  until    it 
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arriTeB  at  the  ordinaiy  riie  of  tlw  bonu  Bf  bdng  lo 
formed,  a  greater  explosive  power  is  obtained  to  hant  tlie 
cartridge  and  ignite  the  charge,  while  the  mpple  itnlf  is  in 
no  way  injured."* 

By  comparing  this  vnlh  Princess  rijh  jmt  deacribed,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  two  points  in  which  it  is  infoior  to 
the  latter.  FirsUy^  it  maj  be  discharged  with  the  breech 
unclosed,  which  would  cause  a  serious  damage  to  the  ejes; 
and  secondly,  it  requires  that  there  shall  always  be  a  greased 
wad  in  front  of  the  ball,  by  which  the  aocutaoy  of  the  shooting 
is  materially  interfered  with.  Now,  as  in  comparing  the 
two  there  can  only  be  alleged  against  these  serious  drawbackB 
in  Terry's  rifle  the  fact  that  Frince*s  barrel  is  not  a  fixture 
but  must  necessarily  slide,  I  think  a  moment's  omaideratioiL 
will  show  that  Mr.  Prince  was  quite  right  in  rejecting  the 
portion  of  his  specification  which  is  now  taken  up  by  Messrs. 
Calbher  and  Terry,  and  that  the  rifle  which  now  bears  his 
name  is  far  superior  to  theirs. 


bestell's  rifle. 


liesteirs  rifle  is  a  Belgian  invention,  but  is  patented  in 
this  country.  The  principle  is  as  follows.  The  barrel  is 
attached  to  the  stock  and  lock  in  the  usual  way,  and  with  an 
ordinary  nipple.  Behind  the  oj>en  breech  is  a  short  chamber, 
fig.  84  e,  in  which  slides  the  plug  h  d,  with  a  projection  in 
front  at  d,  which  closes  the  open  end  of  the  breech.  This  plug 
is  prevented  from  sliding  in  any  other  than  one  direction  by 
a  stud  which  travels  in  a  small  slot,  the  end  of  the  stud 
being  shown  roughed,  just  above  the  lower  end  of  the  lever. 
When  this  plug  is  pushed  forward,  it  occupies  the  position 
of  the  chamber  c,  and  closes  the  breech ;  w^hile,  when  it  is 
drawn  back,  it  leaves  both  open  and  ready  to  receive  a 
cartridge,  which  however  must  be  jointed,  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  chamber.  The  next  thing  is  to  provide  for 
the  movement  and  closing  of  the  plug;  and  these  objects  are 
verj'  ingeniously  eflected,  but  unfortunately  with  scarcely 
BufKcient  sti*cngth.  An  outside  lever  a  is  connected  with 
an  internal  wedge  c,  which  lies  in  a  slot  in  the  middle  of 
the  2)lug  b  d,  and  the  shape  of  the  wedge  is  such  that  wheu 
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the  lever  moveB  it  roond  on  its  axis,  the  aegmentol  edge 
.  npreaented  by  the  dotted  line  at  c,  drives  the  front  of  the 


idog  forward,  so  as  to  dose  the  open  breech.  As  in  Prince's 
and  Terry's,  the  fire  from  the  nipple  has  to  perforate  the 
paper  of  the  cartridga  The  closure  of  the  breech  is  well 
managed  aa  long  as  the  bolt  of  the  lever  is  not  womj  bat 
when  this  becomes  loose  by  friction,  there  is  some  little  eecape; 
and  as  either  the  bolt  or  the  stock  must  be  greatly  reduced 
in  strength  beyond  what  is  sufficient  to  withstand  any 
■evere  pressure,  there  is  an  element  of  weakness  which  will 
always  militate  against  the  plan. 

^Ae  cartridge  used  with  this  rifle  is  of  the  ordinary  oon- 
■truction,  bat  tied  in  behind  the  ball,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow 
neck  orjoinL 

The  above  drawing  is  from  a  rifle  made  by  Mr.  Dean,  of 
King  WilUam-Btreet,  City. 

leetgh's  bifle. 

,.rr''-  ^eeUh,  of  Great  Portland-street,  London,  has  ex- 
hibited for  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  breech-loading  rifle. 


oJS  rilB   SFOBTIKa  HIIXE. 

whioh  b  coDBtructfid  on  thp  princii>le  of  the  revolver,  bol 
without  mor«  than  one  chain  her.  A  single  dunnber  (fig.  85  h\ 
eup«ble  of  holding  a  cartridge  complete,  ia  forged  in  »  bloci 


of  metal  a,  aud  furnished  with  a  nippl&  This  chamber  is 
hinged  no  that  it  readily  falls  sideways  to  the  right  (see  fig.  85), 
on  Wing  pulled  in  that  direction  hj  the  hinged  lever,  c,  ex- 
posing the  open  end  of  the  barrel,  aud  the  space  d  between 
this  and  the  falsa  breech,  in  which  it  liee;  while  its  own  open 
mouth,  6,  admits  of  the  insertiou  of  the  Govemoient 
cartridge  in  the  usual  way,  after  which  it  is  turned  back,  the 
nipple  in  capped,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for  use.  A  bolt  in 
connexion  with  the  hammer  drops  into  this  chambw,  and 
aeenrely  fixes  it,  preventing  the  explosion  of  Uie  eap  nulev 
the  chamber  is  secured.    Tliis  plan  is  very  simply  and  I  hare 
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seen  extremeljr  good  practice  made  at  short  ranges;  bat 
there  must  of  Deceasity  be  an  escape  of  gas  quite  as  great  as 
in  the  revolver,  which  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  five 
or  six  sbot«  in  rapid  succession.  I^  therefore,  the  eec^w  is 
not  objectionable  to  the  sportsman,  I  should  advise  a 
revolving  rifle  with  five  or  six  chambers  in  preference  to  this, 
vith  only  one.  Still,  Mr.  Leetch's  rifle  has  the  advantage 
of  using  the  Government  ammunitioa,  and  on  that  account 
it  will  be  valuable  to  sportsmen  on  distant  stations, 

WBSTLBT   BICHAKDS'  NEW  RIFLE. 

A  paUnt  vxu  taken  out  in   1858,  by  a  celebrated  gun- 
maker  of  Birmingham,  for  a  breech-loading  carbine,  which. 


■ccntly  modified,  has  given  great  aatisfiiction  to  tlie  Small 
IB  Committee,  and  for  some  purjioses  is  likely  to  l>e  iiRfful 
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to  the  Rportsman-  It  b  extremelT  simple  io  its  MtioK,  w]|l 
Mti  IfP  loBiled  with  the  utmoet  eaae ;  but  it  ia  open  ta  liw 
obj«otiou  nf  eMaipe  At  the  brt.<«ch,  aitd  on  tlMt  acoMiBi  it 
nther  to  bn  Kvoidctl  by  the  sportsmtm,  exeeptiiig  for  afwiil 
mtrpoMa^noh  m  buffnb  banliug,  wbere  *»aj^  loadii^  on 
BorwbAck  is  a  grtat  object.  With  regard  to  aajr  ereifit 
which  tuRy  nccnin  lo  the  inventor,  his  rifle  appears  to  nw  to 
be  clearly  a  inoiJific«tit>ii  of  Beslell's  (see  fig.  84),  and  of  the 
ComUi  ilu  Cliat«aiivillier8  gun  (nee  figs.  58  and  59). 

Thin  rifie  in  wnttntieleii  as  fotlowa : — Fig.  60  repreeeDta  Uw 
riflu  with  tlio  brevich  o^u,  rendy  for  Io»ditig;  all  that  ia 
nvCMwry  fur  tliu  puriMme  being  to  miae  the  lever  a  b,  whea 
thi>  chamber  /  ia  exjMMed,  and  af^r  pushing  the  cartridge 
forward  through  this  into  the  barrel,  the  lever  is  deprea^ 
the  sliiling  plug  (/  is  driven  forward  by  the  shoulder  c 
striking  aguiust  /,  and  the  breech  is  closed.  When  this 
is  dune,  the  parts  occupy  the  position  shown  in  fig.  87.     It 


FiJIJ 


will  be  seen,  that  by  the  form  of  the  back  of  the  chamber 
at  /  the  plug  cannot  easily  rine  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion,  being  confined  down  partly  by  a  spring  at  b, 
and  partly  by  the  undercutting  of  the  plug  at^i  The  bora 
of  the  carbine  is  email,   being  about  fifly-two,  and  therefore 
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the  force  of  the  explosion  is  not  very  great;  so  that  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  method  adopted  is  snfiEicient  to  close  the 
breech ;  but  though  I  have  never  seen  it  shot,  I  should  have 
little  doubt  that  there  is  a  considerable  escape.  As  to  the 
rifling,  the  bore  is  octagonal  (see  fig.  86  g),  but  each  side  of 
the  octagon  is  slightly  convex,  and  hence  there  is  no  sharp 
angle  or  groove  cut  in  the  ball,  but  eight  concave  grooves  are 
impressed  on  its  surface.  Beneath  the  socket  for  the  lever 
is  a  lock  bolt,  which  is  depressed  by  the  latter  when  closed, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  discharge 
while  the  breech  is  open.  This  is  a  recent  addition,  made, 
I  believe,  to  meet  the  objection  offered  by  the  ''  Small  Arms 
Committee,**  that  the  ri£e  might  easily  be  exploded  by  a 
careless  man  with  the  lever  only  partially  depressed 
The  cartridge  used  is  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Lancaster's  breech-loadiko  rifles. 

Mr,  Lancaster,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  has  produced  two 
breech-loadiug  rifles.  One  of  these  is  a  purely  military 
carbine,  having  the  cock  below  the  barrel  and  in  fi*ont  of 
the  trigger,  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  allude  to  it 
hera  The  other  is  a  double  sporting  rifle,  exactly  similar 
in  its  breech  and  locks  to  the  shot-gun  described  at  page  276, 
but  rifled  on  the  oval  spiral  method  partially  alluded  to 
among  the  muzzle-loaders  at  page  318.  As,  however,  this 
kind  of  sporting  rifle  has  obtained  a  considerable  reputation, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  it  here  more  minutely.  I  have 
before  remarked,  that  the  locks  and  the  method  of  opening 
and  closing  the  breech  are  exactly  as  given  at  page  276,  the 
cartridges  also  being  made  in  the  same  way.  The  barrels 
are  of  course  rifled,  and  this  is  done  on  the  oval  spiral 
method  adopted  by  Mr.  Lancaster  in  all  cases.  The  twist  is 
one  in  32  inches,  which  is  the  length  of  the  barrels,  and  the 
bore  '498.  The  variation  of  the  bore  from  a  perfect  circle  is 
only  01  in  half  an  inch,  being  scarcely  to  be  detected  by  the 
eye  without  the  aid  of  some  mechanical  appliance — such  as  a 
gauge.  This  method  of  rifling  has  been  compared  to  a  rifle 
with  two  grooves  cut  very  shallow,  and  with  the  angles 
ground  down.     It  is  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  the  prin- 
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ciplo  t)iBt  friction  i*  grmtlir  diminished — to  Midi  an  txtenr, 
Uiey  ny,  u  to  b«  •mm'ljr  greater  Uuui  In  na  onHnuT 
nucmth  boiv,  while  the  optioaents  deoUre  that,  tit*tead  of 
thia,  it  is  increued,  the  laUl  being  j&inmed  in  the  barrel  as 
U  is  converted  from  the  circular  fonn  wbicli  it  has  before 
firiug  to  the  oval  kmUoh  of  the  barrel.  My  own  belief 
U  that  tha  friction  is  rery  idigbt,  and  that  when  siiJEoient 
rotatiuu  is^ven  this  rifling  answers  n.'niiu'k»bljr  well,  but  that 
ina  vt^rtainproportionufgliotB  theball  ''strips" and goe«  nearly 
straight  through  the  barrel,  ftn<I  not  having  auffioient  sjmh 
1*  iniiDudiately  upset  Tlie  bullet  now  adopted  by  L«acaster 
t*  tlio  solid  I'ritchett,  with  the  cylindrical  portion  covered 
with  thin  greaned  pnper.  The  length  of  the  ball  is  2| 
diainetent,  and  the  wlada^  one  live- thousandth. 

In  Ivatliriff  the  eariridgt,  as  the  ball  is  circular  in  ila 
diameter.  It  may  be  ineerttid  without  ri'ganl  to  the  bore — 
thBf  is  )n  siiV,  in  niiv  position.  \Hh<-  fit  !*  «irt-f„I!v  a,l- 
jualcJ.  I  lj<^li<.vc  tUt  di=  hall   i*ai  i^Ay  "oti-ipi"-    biit  Will,- 

out  extreme  circumspection  the  accident  is  almost  sure  to 
arise.  Each  ball  must  be  passed  through  a  gauge  called  a 
'"Bwedge,"  and  with  this  precaution  the  rifle  will  be  found 
to  be  extremely  useful ;  but  from  the  high  price  charged  by 
Mr.  Lancaster  (60  to  SO  guineas)  it  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  every  sportsman. 

nebdham's  rifle. 

ThxB  rifle  is  capable  of  being  made  either  with  two  bam>ls 
or  one,  the  original  principle,  with  a  slight  alteration,  being 
adopted  throughout  the  Prussian  army.  In  either  ca-se  the 
lock,  stock,  and  breech  are  exactly  similar  to  the  shot  gun 
described  at  page  267.  The  barrel,  of  course,  varies  in  being 
rifled,  and  the  cartridge  has  a  ring  instead  of  a  perfect  wad 
to  support  the  cap,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  bullet  as  it  lies  before  it  The  barrels  are  usually 
3  ft.  9  in.  in  length,  with  three-quarters  of  a  turn  in  three  feet ; 
bore,  30.  The  rifling  consists  of  five  shallow  grooves  without 
sharp  angles,  and  very  similar  to  Ur.  Boucher's  plan,  de- 
Maibed  at  page  320.  In  smaller  bores  the  grooves  are  only 
three  or  four,  according  to  the  diameter.  Mr.  Needbam'a 
opiuioD  is  that  the  nature  of  the  grooving  is  not  of  much 
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importance  in  breech-loaders  so  long  as  the  ball  is  made  of 
the  same  size  as  the  barrel  at  the  bottom  of  the  grooves.  I 
have  never  seen  these  rifles  tried,  so  I  cannot  give  anj 
opinion  as  to  their  merits;  but,  excepting  in  the  perforated 
wad  or  ring  before  the  ball,  there  is  little  to  alter  their 
shooting  from  that  of  any  ordinary  breech-loader. 

THE  LEFAUCHEAUX   RIFLE. 

Almost  any  form  of  rifling  may  be  adapted  to  a  pair  of 
barrels  constructed  with  Lefaucheaux*s  breech,  but  those 
which  I  have  seen  tried  have  been  of  the  Enfield  bore  and 
grooves,  made  by  Reilly,  and  they  have  performed  well  at 
1 00  and  200  yards.  The  cartridge  is  similar  in  principle, 
but  usually  of  smaller  diameter,  as  there  are  few  who  would 
now  use  a  rifle  with  a  12  or  16  bore — the  former,  on  the 
usual  allowance  of  2^  diameters,  carrying  a  3  oz.  ball,  and 
the  latter  one  weighing  2^  ounces.  The  weight  of  these 
rifles  with  Enfield  barrels  is  about  9  lbs. 

Cartridges  to  suit  the  Enfield  bore,  numbered  24,  are  made 
by  the  French  cartridge-makers,  and  may  be  obtained  of 
any  gunmaker  by  special  order. 

BASTIN*S  RIFLE. 

As  this  rifle  differs  from  Le&ucheaux*d  only  in  the  mode 
of  closing  the  breech,  as  described  at  page  264,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  allude  to  it  further  here.  Although  there  is  no 
hinge,  and  the  barrels  slide,  I  believe  the  joint  is  not  so 
strong  when  the  breech  is  closed  as  that  of  the  Lefaucheaux 
pattern. 

GILBERT  smith's   AMERICAN   RIFLE. 

27iis  new  rifle  has  recently  been  brought  over  to  this  country 
for  trial  before  the  Small  Arms  Committee,  and  is  patented 
both  here  and  in  France,  as  well  as  in  America.  It  is  so 
constructed  that  the  joint  is  broken  in  the  middle  of  the 
chamber  for  the  cartridge,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  inventor 
that  this  will  prevent  all  escape;  while  by  simply  perforating 
the  centre  of  the  wad,  which  closes  the  base  of  the  cartridge, 


and  eanTing  tlu  tnbe  kftding  from  tbe  nipple  dcnm  tn 
the  oorraptHidiag  port  in  the  back  of  tite  ehunber,  tn  oidi 
Larjmp  u>uffiai«nt.    Fig.  86  ahowsft  Motion  of  the  ohunbs 


with  the  cartridge  inserted  and  the  breech  closed  by  the 
catch  (,  which  is  raised  bj  the  lever  >:  uoving  the  rod 
marked  in  dotted  lines;  d  iB  a  strong  hinge  between  the 
stock  and  barrel,  and  on  pressing  tlie  lever  c,  the  catch  b 
ia  lifted  from  the  square  block  e  when  the  barrel  foils,  fts 
represented  in  dotted  lines,  leaving,  after  the  discharge,  tbe 
empty  cartridge-case  with  its  base  adhering  slightlj  to  the 
posterior  half  of  the  chamber.  It  ia  asserted  by  the  pro- 
moters that  tbeee  cases  can  be  used  a  dozen  times,  or  more, 
but  never  having  seen  either  them  or  the  rifle  tried,  I  can 
give  no  opinion  upon  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  for 
sporting  purposes  it  possesses  no  advautage  over  the  Le- 
&ucheaux  [lattem  ;  but  for  military  use,  the  ordinary  oap  is 
a  tine  qud  non. 

The  cartridge  is  made  of  a  simple  cylinder  of  Indian-rubber, 
with  a  base  of  cardboard ;  and  as  the  former  material  readily 
bends,  it  allows  the  edge  of  the  posterior  half  to  give  way 
on  bringing  up  the  barrel  after  inserting  the  other  moiety 
in  the  chamber. 
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About  Jive  years  ago  soroe  thoiisands  of  these  rifles  were 
ordered  for  the  use  of  our  cavaky,  having  been  examined  in- 
doors by  the  authorities  of  the  day,  and  considered  to  be  ex- 
tremely likely  to  be  useful  But  in  real  service  it  was  found 
that  the  recoil  was  so  enormous,  and  that  the  self-priming 
principle  was  so  little  to  be  relied  on  that  they  are  now 
entirely  given  up.  The  principle  consists  in  the  adaptation 
between  the  open  breech  and  the  fisdse  breech  of  a  strong 
plug  of  iron,  which  is  lowered  by  a  powerful  lever.  This, 
after  introducing  the  cartridge,  is  raised  by  the  same  means, 
and  not  only  closes  the  breech  but  cuts  off  the  end  of  the 
thin  cartridge  paper.  The  priming  is  effected  by  a  very  in- 
genious action,  which  throws  a  little  disk  of  copper  between  the 
nipple  and  hammer  during  the  descent  of  the  latter  and  after 
pulling  the  trigger.  This  plan  acts  very  well  when  firee  from 
the  action  of  the  wind,  but  if  it  is  at  all  submitted  to  thisiigent, 
the  disk  is  blown  away  and  the  consequence  is  a  miss-fire. 
Independently  of  this  defect,  however,  the  amount  of  recoil, 
and  the  noise  in  the  ears  caused  by  the  escape  are  so  great  as 
to  ensure  its  rejection  by  the  sportsman. 

REVOLVING   RIFLES  AND   PISTOLS.  ^ 

A  very  old  invention,  specimens  of  which  have  been  stored 
in  several  collections  of  implements  of  war,  was,  some  years 
ago,  revived  and  remodelled  by  Colonel  Colt  in  America,  and 
has  now  become  universal  in  the  form  of  "  the  revolver."  The 
patent  granted  to  Colonel  Colt  covers  only  the  exact  mechanism 
by  which  the  principle  is  applied  by  him,  and  numerous 
rivals  have  since  appeared  in  this  country,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned — Tranter,  Adams,  Harding,  Daw,  and  some 
others  of  lesser  note.  There  is  very  little  difference  among 
these,  all  using  a  single  barrel,  with  a  block  of  iron  revolving 
behind  this,  bored  with  five  or  six  chambers,  each  of  which 
is  successively  brought  in  a  continuous  line  with  it.  There 
is  also  only  one  lock,  but  there  is  a  nipple  corresponding  with 
each  chamber;  and  thus,  as  the  chambers  revolve,  they  are 
inserted  between  the  hammer  behind  and  the  open  barrel  in 
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front.  Tho  hKtr-oocking  id  tl 
mer  cuusca  Uio  (iltaiub«n  (a  t 
to  Duch  an  extentss  topbeit^Mii 
oliKmbcr  in  tli*  right  plaoa,  and  (b*>* 
it  nmiMDs  till  ibv  huniBtr  ■*  \» 
down  nnd  brouKbt  a|>  >g»ii)  to  hit- 
mck.  Some  of  tb«  plans  an  cxriai 
oat  so  that  tliere  must  be  »  ow^sf 
with  th«  thuiub  io  every  caw;  othOTi 
nj^aiii,  are  made  to  revolre.  out^fd, 
and  diftchargi>ii  hy  the  actioo  of  tk> 
fiiig«r  oil  tho  tiiggF>-r;  whiU  a  tlilri 
Kt  uiay  b«i  uoed  in  either  war  n 
dieerutiou.  It  in  manifevt  that  wlicR 
greiit  rapidity  in  required,  aa  in  ihi 
defence  of  one  man  of^nst  sem^ 
a  larger  nuraber  of  shots  mar  U 
fii'ed  ill  a  givuii  time  hy  the  secouil 
mode  than  where  the  thumb  has  to 
be  used  to  raise  the  hammer,  but 
from  the  stress  upon  the  finger  the 
um  is  not  30  good ;  and  if  a  revoWtr 
is  used  for  Rporting  purposes  it  should 
Dot,  tbeivfore,  be  made  on  tliia  plan. 
The  objectione  to  the  revolver  at 
a  sporting  rifle  are,  that  the  re- 
coil and  escape  are  both  extremely 
annoying  to  the  shooter,  while  the 
accuracy  of  aim  is  not  at  all  to  b« 
comjKired  with  a  munde-loader,  or 
with  the  be«t  kinds  of  breech-loadera. 
The  cause  of  this  inferiority  is  to 
be  looked  for  jiartly  in  the  gre-at 
escape  which  takes  place,  and  which 
weakens  the  force  of  the  explosion 
before  the  bull  reaches  the  inuxile, 
and  jiurtly  in  the  imperfect  adapta- 
tion to  tlie  barrel  of  each  chamber 
in  euccesaiou.  The  reTolviug  I'liUol 
perfarme  much  better  iu  proportion 
to  ite  length  than  the  S^e,  because 
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in  it  the  force  of  the  explosion  lasts  long  enough  (in  spite  of 
the  escape)  to  carrj  the  hall  to  the  muzzle.  A  great  objec- 
tion to  the  revolver  for  sporting  purposes  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  necessity  for  a  small  bore,  a  large  one  being  forbidden 
from  a  fear  of  the  breech  giving  way.  Fig.  90,  shows  the 
chambers  and  action  of  Mr.  Dean's  lock,  as  used  in  his  re- 
volver, but  the  rifling  of  Colt's  is  far  superior  to  any  which 
I  have  seen,  and  their  performance  at  the  target  is  I  believe 
propoi*tionately  good. 


LOCK,   CYLINDER,    AND  TRIOOER  OF   DEAN*8  REVOLVER.     (hALF  SIZE.) 

Of  the  various  principles  upon  which  revolving  rifles  and 
pistols  are  made,  I  believe  there  is  none  equal  to  the  Dean- 
Harding,  lately  brought  out  by  Mr.  Dean,  of  King  William- 
street,  City. 


^^^m 
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BtTLLET   MOULDS. 

SulUl  mouldt  are  all  oonstnicted  of  st«el  or  brass,  io  tn 
jtortiouA,  wliioli  o]>eii  tike  a  pair  of  jiincem,  and  aometima 
with  a  third,  called  a  "  jilungw,"  which  leuveis  the  hollow  il 
the  baae.  The  Qovemmeiit  baUets  aro  made  by  compreaaion, 
but  till'  exjieiiBi!  of  die  inHcliiin'  pute  it  i>iit  of  the  power  rf 
private  iiidividuaJii.  Beyond  the  elementary  priudple  (^ 
casting  the  bullet  in  this  hinged  mould,  there  are  several 
▼ariations — as,  for  instance,  in  the  position  of  the  "mn 
hole,"  through  which  the  lead  is  poured.  This  may  be,  lat, 
at  the  point  of  the  bullet;  2nd,  in  the  hollow  at  the  bead; 
3rd,  on  the  xide;  4th,  on  the  edge  of  the  hollow.  Again, 
the  form  of  the  cutter  varies — being  in  the  old  spherical 
bullet  mould  placed  in  the  handles,  and  requiring  a  second 
operation ;  while  in  many  modern  moulds  it  cut«  off  the  neck 
as  the  mould  is  opcn^  The  following  remarka  by  "A 
Welshman,"  who  is  a  high  practical  authority  on  this  subject, 
are  extracted  from  the  Fidd. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  bullets  made  by  compression,  tiko 
the  service  ones,  are  superior  to  any  that  can  be  produced  by 
casting,  on  account  of  their  being  more  uniform  in  size  and 
weight,  smoother  on  the  surface,  and  free  from  int«rQal  air- 
holes ;  but  bullets  thus  made  are  not  at  present  to  be  obtained 
by  volunteers  (unless  the  Government  should  permit  them 
to  purchase  from  their  stores);  and  they  must  therefore 
content  themselves  with  such  as  they  can  get,  or  oast  for 
themselves.  An  uniform  bore  and  size  of  bullet  being  wu- 
versally  adopted,  it  will  become  a  question  whether  it  would 
not  pay  some  one,  as  a  speculation,  to  procure  self-acting 
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machines,  similar  to  those  at  work  in  Woolwich  Arsenal,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Anderson,  chief  engineer  there,  and  with 
them  supply  the  demand  which  will  he  general  throughout 
the  country,  so  soon  as  the  volunteer  oorj)s  have  obtained 
their  arms.  However,  this  is  not  as  yet  done,  and  existing 
circumstances  alone  are  those  that  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

*^  So  long  as  the  spherical  form  of  bullet  was  used,  the 
moulds  for  casting  them  were  very  simple,  the  cheeks  being 
made  to  open,  and  the  nm-hole  being  placed  at  their  join.  Solid 
bullets  of  any  form  were  equally  easy  to  run,  the  hole  being 
usually  placed  at  the  centre  of  their  base.  The  moulds  used  for 
running  solid  conical  or  conoidal  bullets,  the  bases  of  which 
were  not  rounded,  were  sometimes  made  solid ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  cast  a  good  bullet  in  a  solid  mould,  on  account  of  there  being 
no  escape  for  the  air.  When,  however,  the  Mini6  and  other 
hollow-based  bullets  were  introduced,  the  moulds  became  of 
necessity  much  more  complicated,  the  addition  of  a  "  plimger" 
to  form  the  hollow  in  the  bullet  becoming  indispensable. 

*^  In  the  moulds  first  introduced  for  making  the  Mini6 
bullet,  the  metal  plunger,  which  was  detached,  was  usually 
fitted  on  to  a  wooden  handle,  and  placed  in  the  moulds  at 
the  open  end  or  base;  and  whilst  the  bullet  was  being  run 
the  handle  rested  on  a  board,  or  table  to  keep  the  plunger  in 
its  place.  It  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  bullet  dropped 
out  of  the  mould  by  opening  the  cheeks.  The  lead  was  rim 
from  the  point,  and  the  neck  removed  when  the  bullet  was 
cool,  by  means  of  a  burr-cutter. 

*^  Several  improvements  were  made  on  these  moulds,  one 
of  which  united  the  burr-cutter  to  the  mould,  in  the  form  of 
a  traversing  steel  plate,  attached  to  its  upper  surface  by  a 
pin,  and  in  which  a  hole  was  counter-sunk,  directly  above 
the  apex  of  the  bullet,  and  the  lead  run  through  it.  When 
the  mould  was  full,  this  plate  was  struck  and  made  to 
traverse,  and  removed  the  neck  from  the  bullet^  before  it 
left  the  mould.  Another  improvement  was  a  mode  of 
attaching  the  plunger  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  mould,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  formed  part  of  the  latter,  and  was 
always  adjusted  in  its  place  by  the  same  movement  that 
opened  and  closed  the  cheeks  of  the  mould.  By  these  modi- 
fications the  hollow-base  bullet  is  as  easily  cut  as  the  solid 
one. 
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"  NnmoroaB  pnttorn*  nf  Iiullet-nicalils  an  imv  in  lut  nj    I 
vlie  [Miut  from  which  lh<T  bullet    is  mn  vmrica — tli>  m«1 
|iUoce  at  which  the  roii-liolo  is  idaoed  being,  1st,  tbvjnit; 
2nd,  the  ntle ;  'ird,  the  ridge  between  tiie  hollow  and  exietw     I 
of  base;  and  4th,  the  hollow  in  the  baae. 

"  iiowever  w«ll  a  bullet  ia  cant,   it  is  idwaya  wa^tet  to 
certain  defeota — which  are,  an  im-golv  anrfacestlto^    I 
vheuoe  the  ueck  bos  U«u  reiunvtHl,  aod  gtmenllj,  oralva;^    I 
HU  air-hole,  which  in  usunlly  nitiutted  just  below  Uie  iJanit    ' 
whiuh  the  biillel  hua  been  ruii.      The  great  object  to  W 
attainiHl  is  tu  )>]acc  these  defective   part«  ia  such  a  poRtiiu 
a»  to  GXcrt  the  Iramt  possible  inHueDce   on  the   motion  li  |L( 
bullet  when  paiwing  thrungh  the  nir.     The  first  defect— 
irrei^lBrity  of  aurftico — iujurions  to  the  correet  fii^t  of  iIm    i 
bullet,  by  the  air  acting  on  it,  and  thus  altering  it«diraMui>; 
and  the  latter — internal  air-holee — br  disttirbine  the  balam 
.,f  the  iMill.^f  r...ii.il  iu  .ixis  c.f  rnt..tj'.-..  m,.\  tlnw  tendine  t^ 

this  air-hole  )«  situated  on  the  bullet's  axis  it  will  not  tStd 
ita  balance  on  that  axis,  and  the  further  it  m»y  be  from  it 
the  more  its  disturbing  influence  must  be  felt. 

"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  reduce  tiie  in- 
fluence of  the  two  unavoidable  defecta  pointed  oat  to  a 
fiinimum,  the  bullet  should  be  ma  from,  the  centre  of  the 
ollow  in  the  base,  as  the  "  burr"  left  is  then  in  a  positioD 
where  the  air  cannot  act  on  it,  and  the  air-hole  is,  in  »ll 
probability,  on  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  only  moulds  that 
I  am  aware  of  that  fulfil  the  conditions  required  are  of  a 
pattern  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Charles  Ijancast«j, 
and  are  most  ingenious  in  their  construction.  The  plunger 
which  forma  the  hollow  in  the  base  of  the  bullet  is  cupped 
out  to  the  shape  of  a  small  basin,  in  which  there  is  a  hole 
slightly  eccentric,  or  just  off  the  centra  To  this  plunger  a 
small  handle  is  attached,  a  movement  of  which  in  either 
direction,  after  the  lead  has  been  poured  into  the  mould, 
detaches  the  neck  and  leaves  the  bullet  perfect  It  is  true 
that,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  neck  by  a  circular  movement  of 
the  plunger,  the  run-hole  cannot  be  precisely  over  the  axis 
of  the  bullet,  but  it  is  so  nearly  so  as  to  amount  practically 
to  the  same  thing. 
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"  EuDning  from  the  point  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  than 
from  the  side  or  edge  of  the  base,  because  the  ballet  is 
usually  cast  more  uniform  on  surface,  and  so  slight  an  un- 
evenness  at  the  point  as  is  left  where  the  neck  is  carefully 
removed  is  not  sufficiently  acted  upon  to  influence  its  flight; 
but  no  bullet  having  an  open  air-hole  at  the  point  should  be 
used.  Running  at  the  side  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  removing  the  burr  so  accurately  as  to  pre- 
vent its  rendering  the  bullet  hard  to  ram  down,  should  the 
point  at  which  it  was  run  happen  to  come  opposite  to  one  of 
the  lands  in  loading. 

"  Some  moulds  are'  made  in  which  bullets  of  various 
lengths  may  be  cast  by  the  adjustment  of  the  plunger,  which 
is  fitted  on  a  screw  passing  through  a  plate  tapped  to  receive 
it,  and  secured  to  the  lower  part  of  one  cheek  of  the  mould. 
On  the  screw  a  nut  works,  by  which  it  is  clamped  in  any 
position.  In  these  moulds  the  run-hole  is  generally  at  the 
point,  but  might  be  placed  at  the  side  if  desired.  They 
would  be  useful  to  such  persons  as  propose  using  the 
Pritchett  bullet,  as  slightly  increased  length  to  that  formerly 
adopted  in  the  service,  since  by  altering  the  adjustment 
various  lengths  might  be  cast  and  experimented  with,  and 
that  which  yielded  the  best  results,  with  the  particular 
pattern  of  rifle  adopted,  determined  on. 

"  Mr.  Lancaster's  is  the  best  description  of  mould  that  has 
yet  appeared,  the  only  objection  to  it  being  its  expense ;  but 
as  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  volunteer  corps  to  have 
more  than  one  or  two  to  supply  its  members  from,  the 
question  of  cost  is  not  a  material  one. 

"Welshman." 

Agreeing  as  I  do  with  every  syllable  of  the  contents  of 
this  letter,  I  need  make  no  further  remarks  upon  the 
subject 

GASTiyO  BULLETS. 

Having  the  mould  ready,  the  lead  should  be  melted  to  the 
proper  heat,  which  experience  alone  can  indicate,  in  an  iron 
ladle  with  a  fine  lip  to  it,  and  all  impurities  being  skimmed 
off,  it  should  be  carefully  poured  into  the  mould,  holding  the 


lip  close  to  the  "  run  bole,"  so  as  to  avoid  any  cbanoe  for  a 
bubble  or  air-bole.  In  tho  simple  fi>rm  of  mould  tbe  two 
oheeks  must  be  set>araf«<t,  when  tbe  bullet  readily  coedm 
out ;  but  when  there  ia  a  plnuger  it  must  be  raised  acconlijig 
to  the  particular  form  of  which  it  is  made.  When  the 
biillota  are  cool  tbcy  still  require  to  he  trimmed,  and  if 
oouical,  and  for  accurate  Ehootiug,  they  should  psfis  throng 
a  die  or  "swedge." 


MeMfg.  Greenjtdd  and  Son,  of  10,  Broad-etreet,  Golden 
Bqiiare,  London,  who  are  tbo  chief  bulletrmouldmakers,and  who 
have  constructed  the  bullet  stamping  machines  for  Govern' 
ment,  have  lately  advertised  a  very  tiiraple  bullet-correcting 
machine,  applicable  to  the  Fritchett  ball.  Its  form  is  as 
here  represented,  and  its  intention  ia  to  ensure  oirroctnesa  in 
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the  size  of  all  kinds  of  cast  bullets,  whereby  the  incnn- 
Tenience  experienced  with  tight  fitting  halls  ia  entirely 
removed,  and  greater  correctnesa  of  shooting  produced.  The 
directions  for  use  are— Place  the  cast  bullet  in  the  month  of 
the  die,  press  down  the  handle  which  will  foroe  the  bnllet 
throu^;  occasionally  pass  a  slightly  oOed  feather  into  the 
die. 


Paiehet  are  made  of  paper,  or  of  lawn,  cambric,  or  Tetj 
thin  calico,  all  greased  with  spermaceti  ointment.  The 
intention  is  to  &cilitate  the  application  of  a  Inbrica^g 
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agents  and  at  the  nune  time  to  preyent  windage  by  filliii£ 
up  the  space  between  the  ball  and  the  baneL  They  are  mam 
of  a  cireiilar  fonn  for  apherioal  and  short  conioal  balls^  and 
axe  placed  over  the  month  of  the  barrel  with  the  greAed 
nde  downward^  the  ball  being  poshed  down  iipon  them. 
The  common  cinmlar  patches  are  not  soitable  to  any  ballet 
having  much  ojlinder  to  it^  aa^  if  the  patch  is  thick  enot|g^ 
to  give  a  good  fit  at  the  base  of  the  bullet,  the  gatheri 

•  formed  by  &e  edges  round  the  shoulder  render  it  Tery  hard, 

*  if  not  impoesible,  to  ram  it  down;  and  if  allowance  for  this 
is  made  in  the  thickness  of  the  material,  or  in  windage,  the 
base  does  not  then  fit  dose.  For  this  reason  circular 
patches  are  only  applicable  to  round  or  conoidal  prqjeotilea. 
They  may,  howerer,  be  used  by  altering  their  form  from 
that  of  a  circle  to  that  of  a  crosa^  the  centre  part  of  which 
is  exactly  the  siae  of  the  base  of  the  bullet    The  readiest 

;  mode  of  getting  at  this  shape  is  to  cut  the  patches  drcular 
first;  then  lay  on  them  a  steel  or  tin  pattern  of  the  crosa 
required,  and  cut  out  the  angles  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife^ 
or  a  stamp  may  be  m|ide  to  cut  them  out  at  one  blow* 
However  used,  patches  axe  troublesome^  and  render  the 
leading  slow,  b^ng  difficult  to  separate  and  dirty  to  handle. 
Hence  many  good  shots  (among  whom  may  be  included  Mr* 
Purdey  and  that  high  authority  Mr.  BoudLer)  dispense  with 
patches  altogether,  and  merely  dip  the  base  of  the  buUet  in 
a  composition  of  beeswax  and  tallow,  as  described  at  page 
323,  in  an  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Boucher^s  letters. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Fidd  {^  F.  J.  J.,"  of  Derby)  ha» 
suggested  a  simple  oontriTanoe  for  keeping  patches  on  the> 
ball  ready  for  use,  whereby  the  act  of  loading  in  the  field  ia 
considerably  accelerated.  He  says:  ''The  inconyenience  is. 
known  to  all  rifle  shooters  of  handling  the  patches  and  balls- 
separately  in  the  field,  picking  the  former  with  difficulty  out 
of  the  box,  and  adjusting  them  with  the  ball  at  the  mouth 
of  the  rifle.    To  obviate  this,  I  have  had  made  a  number  of 

'  tin  cylinders^  the  length  of  the  ball  or  bullet  (I  use  the 
Enfield),  and  just  admitting  the  patch  and  bullet.  One  end 
of  the  cylinder  is  slightly  trumpet-mouthed  to  ease  the  fit- 
ting in  of  the  patch  and  ballet     Its  appearance  is  as  im 
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fig.  92  < 


,    Fnnaring  fiv  Um  fiaU 

RTj^^^T  linden  HIB17  be  deiirad,li7idMaiig 
^^^  die  pstebn  on  the  tnunwt-moDtlL 
^^^^  (unng  onidibnn  pntdtee^  and  then 
|~~~  puahing  them  down  wi  A  the  ballet 
Z"™  into  tbe  (^linden.  The  bnlletave 
'  '    pushed  down  till  tbe  flat  end  oomci 

»iicH  ciLnfOBB  rujoHTLT  within  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the 
acDttoD).  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  leaving 

therefore,  one-oghth  of  an  inch  of  the  dom^ehqaed  end  of 
the  ballet  protruding  above  the  trumpet-month;  thia  pre- 
venta  the  patch  from  being  chafed  out  of  plaoe  in  the  pocket, 
bag,  or  cartoudie  pouch.  The  am>earanoe  of  the  loaded  eyiin- 
den  is  shown  in  section  fig.  92  d.  Loading  ia  done  thua: — 
Placing  the  cylioder  on  the  mouth  cf  the  rifle^  press  down 
the  dome  end  of  the  bullet,  just  entering  the  flat  end  into 
the  barrel,  and  plucic  off  the  cylinder,  and  return  it  euiptj 
into  the  pocket.  A  slight  tap  of  tbe  hand  forces  down  the 
bullet  and  patch  into  the  burel,  and  the  ramrod  is  then 
applied.     I  find  this  plan  to  answer  perfectly. 

«  F.  J.  J.  (Derby)." 

CABTRIDOEa 

Cartridges  for  rifle  balls  are  made  in  various  ways,  as 
noticed  under  tho  head  of  each  particular  kind  of  rifl& 
Most  sportsmen,  in  using  tbe  muzzle-loader,  prefer  to  load 
&om  a  powder-fla^;  but  even  then  it  is  well  to  carry  tbe 
bullet  prepared  either  with  a  patch  in  a  tin  tnbe,  as  described 
by  "  F.  J.  J.,"  or  enclosed  in  paper  according  to  the  following 
directions,  which  are  those  of  a  "  Welsbmau,"  whose  great 
ezperieoco  has  already  been  alluded  to: — 

''  It  is  not  probable  that,  for  ordinary  practice,  volunteers 
will  go  tb  the  trouble  of  maldug  up  regular  cartridges,  but 
will  genemlly  prefer  to  load  from  a  flask,  and  carry  tbe 
bullets  separate  in  a  pouch.  A  good  mode  of  preparing  tbe 
bullet  to  bo  used  in  this  way  is  to  roll  it  in  paper  in  th6 
following  manner: — 

"  llie  paper  ia  first  cut  into  trapesi urn-shaped  pieces,  the 
depth  of  each  piece  exceeding  the  length  of  the  cylinder  on 
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the  buHet  hj  about  half  an  inch,  or  rather  lessL  The  length 
of  the  long  side  should  be  just  sufficient  to  fold  twice  round 
the  bullet  at  its  base,  wiUi  half  an  inch  to  spare^  and  the 
angle  which  the  inclined  side  makes  with  the  long  side  alnnt 
fortj-five  degrees.  Supposing  such  a  piece  of  paper  to^e 
lying  before  the  person  making  up  the  bullet^  with  its  square 
end  towards  him  and  its  long  side  to  his  right,  the  bullet 
would  be  laid  on  the  end  nearest  to  him,  with  its  point  to 
the  left  and  its  shoulder  exactlj  over  the  left  edge,  and 
rolled  from  him  in  the  paper  till  the  latter  formed  a  close- 
fitting  tube  round  its  cylindrical  part,  and  projecting  about 
half  an  inch  beyond  its  base.  This  hollow  part  is  then 
^choked*  with  a  piece  of  strong  string  or  catgut^  till  a 
neck  is  formed  sitting  close  against  the  base  of  the  bullet, 
when  it  is  secured  by  two  half-hitches  and  a  thumb-hitch  of 
thread  or  fine  twine,  and  any  edges  of  paper  that  are  left 
trimmed  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  so  as  not  to  project 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  bullet  It  is  then  dipped  in  grease, 
and  ready  for  use.  The  bullet,  thus  prepared,  is  precisely  as 
though  it  had  been  removed  from  a  Qovemment  cartridge 
by  cutting  away  the  part  above  the  shoulder  of  the  pro- 
jectile. 

"  Unless  it  is  likely  to  be  carried  &r  in  a  pouch,  the 
trouble  of  tying  the  neck  may  be  avoided  by  merely  twisting 
it  after  'choldng,'  and  pressing  the  end  into  the  hollow 
base  of  the  bullet  with  a  round-headed  former.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  obtain  a  paper  of  uniform  texture-— thin,  and 
yet  sufficiently  tough  to  bear  the  *  choking '  without 
tearing. 

"  The  bullet  thus  prepared  would,  like  the  naked  bullet^ 
be  used  with  a  powder-flask.  One  of  a  pattern  made  bjr 
Messrs.  Dixon,  of  Sheffield,  in  which  the  charger  is  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  flask,  is  the  best^  because  it  gives  the 
charge  of  powder  more  regularly  than  the  ordinary  pattern, 
and  the  flafest,  because^  if  the  charge  of  powder  should 
ignite  in  passing  down  the  barrel,  as  in  loa£mg  rifles  does 
occasionally  (but  very  rarely)  happen,  the  explosion  cannot 
ignite  the  remainder  of  the  powder  contained  in  the  flask, 
and  thus  cause  a  serious  accident. 

"Welshman* 
aa2 
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Brmck4omder9f  as  a  matter  of  ecmcM^  do  not  nqiuTO  a 
ramrody  bat  every  kind  of  muale-loader  must  have  ona 
In  order  to  ayoid  braising  the  point  of  the  boUei  in  raoH 
ming  it  down,  the  head  of  the  ramrod  ahoold  bo  made 
hollow,  ofiid  Ma  akmM  fit  the  buiid  exadUy^  for  if  it  is  too 
shallow  it  will  braise  tiie  point  of  the  ball,  and  if  too 
deep  the  edge  will  oat  some  part  of  the  oone^  and  therebj 
impede  the  £ght  The  rod  itself  shoald  be  either  of  metal 
or  of  yeiy  strong  wood.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  make  it  of 
iron,  and  hollow,  so  that,  howerer  foal  the  baird  may  be^ 
the  powder  may  be  poared  down  throoj^  the  ramrod,  the 
head  of  which,  while  it  fits  the  conical  point  of  the  baU,  acts 
as  a  tfompet  month  for  the  powder.  When  thos  made 
hollow,  the  metal  ramrod  is  scarcely  heavier  than  when 
made  of  wood. 

PLAIK  AND  TELESCOPE  SIGHTS. 

Every  rifle  is,  or  aught  to  he,  careJvUy  sighted,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  after  repeated  trials.  It  is  necessary  to  fix  two 
sights :  one  near  the  muzzle,  which  does  not  rise  or  fidl,  and 
which  may  be  either  a  simply  pointed  wedge,  or  what  is  ca&lled 
the  "  bead  sight,"  but  both  should  be  arranged  so  that  they  may 
be  moved  towards  either  side  by  a  slight  blow.  By  this  plan, 
any  inclination  of  the  trajectory  to  either  side  is  aJlowed  for, 
this  front  sight  being  moved  in  the  same  direction.  The 
back  sight  is  a  more  complicated  afiair,  inasmuch  as  it  most 
vary  with  the  distance,  for  however  well  it  acts  at  100  yards^ 
it  will  be  useless  at  200,  and  so  on.  Hence  it  is  usual  either 
to  have  a  succession  of  flaps  which  turn  down  over  each 
other,  or  to  have  one  small  frame  to  turn  up  and  fall  down  on 
the  barrel,  and  on  this  is  a  slide  containing  the  sight,  so  fixed 
that  it  can  be  raised  to  the  several  elevations  necessary  for 
all  the  distances  within  the  compass  of  the  frame.  A 
Y-shaped  sight  is  that  best  suited  to  sporting  purposes,  and 
the  succession  of  flaps  as  shown  in  the  two-grooved  rifle  at 
page  316  the  most  convenient  for  rapidly  changing  them  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  required.    It  takes  some  little  time 
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and  care  to  raise  a  slide  exactly  to  the  required  lieiglit^  but 
a  flap  is  lifted  in  half  a  second. 

T/te  teUacope  sight  is  much  used  in  America  and  Switzer-* 
land,  but  in  this  country  it  is  not  considered  of  any  service 
in  deer-stalking,  a  shot  being  seldom  taken  at  more  tKan 
300  yards.  It  consists  of  a  small  tube  fixed  along  the  upper 
surface  of  the  barrel  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  raised 
or  depressed  according  to  the  distance,  and  containing  lenses 
similar  in  construction  to  those  of  an  ordinary  telescope. 
Por  target  practice,  especially  with  short-sighted  people,  the 
plan  is  greatly  to  be  recommended 

RIFLE-POWDER  Aim  P0WDEB-FLASK« 

The  powder  suited  for  slwi-guns  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
rifles,  which  require  a  kind  that  shall  leave  as  little  residuum 
as  possible,  and  which  will  not  bum  too  quickly.  Hence 
rifle-powder  can  hardly  be  too  coarse,  provided  it  will  pass 
into  the  base  of  the  nipple,  and  as  the  caps  for  rifles  are 
stronger  than  for  the  shot-gun,  there  is  no  necessity  for  its 
entering  the  nipple-tube  itself.  Curtis  and  Harvey  have  the 
reputation  of  making  the  best  rifle-powder,  their  No.  6  being 
that  generally  adopted.  The  powder  of  the  Karnes  Company 
in  Scotland  is  also  extremely  free  from  residuum,  and  between 
it  and  the  above  there  is  little  choice. 

Poioder-Jlasks  for  rifle  shooting  should  be  made  with  the 
charger  of  small  diameter,  especially  if  the  tubular  ramrod  is 
adopted.  The  object  of  the  small  size  is  to  admit  of  its 
passing  into  the  muzzle,  by  which  some  little  adhesion  of  the 
powder  to  its  sides  is  prevented.  In  other  respects  there  is 
no  diflerence  from  the  usual  form.   (See  also  p.  355.) 

RESTS. 

For  target  practice  a  wooden  rest  is  generally  adopted,  but 
this  is  quite  useless  for  sporting  purposes.  In  deer-stalking, 
also,  there  are  almost  always  rocks  or  similar  projections, 
wliich  serve  as  rests,  but  in  shooting  over  a  plain,  there  is 
sometimes  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  then  a  rest  such  as  that 
introduced  by  Captain  Conolly  will  be  found  of  great  service. 


'Ska 


Here  the  ismrod  is  made  to  finrm  a  rort^  w  ■hown  in  the^ 
annexed  engraTing. 

The  reii  is  made  by  a  swivel  screwed  on  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  upper  band  of  the  rifle  (see  Sg»  93  a),  the  upper 
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swivel  5  being  sufficiently  lai'ge  to  give  the  ramrod  full 
play,  and  being  slightly  ovalled,  if  necessary,  to  fit  flush  into 
the  stock  when  not  being  used  and  the  ramrod  is  returned. 
A  small  brass  cup  or  socket,  large  enough  to  receive  the  head 
of  the  ramrod,  is  let  into  the  stock  above  the  band,  the  ram- 
rod being  then  let  fall  through  the  swivel,  and  the  bead 
inserted  into  the  cup,  a  most  perfect  rest  is  obtained. 

It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  that  the  head  of  the  ramrod 
should  rest  in  the  cup ;  it  is  nearly  equally  steady  when  butting 
against  the  slings  or  any  other  part  of  the  stock — ^indeed,  for 
a  sportsman  firing  from  the  kneeling  position,  it  is  better  to 
slope  the  ramrod  forward,  and  let  the  head  of  it  rest  against 
the  upper  band.  Captain  Conolly  merely  inserts  the  cup 
into  the  stock,  because,  he  says,  a  small  incision  must  be  made 
to  receive  the  swivel  h  when  not  used.  At  the  same  time  it 
steadies  the  ramrod  more,  and  makes  the  rest  more  perfect 
when  the  cup  is  used* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CHOICE  OF  A  RIFLE  FOR  SPORTING  PURPOSES. 

REQUISITES  FOB  A  SPOBTINO  BIFLE — COMPARISON  OF  THREE  PRIHCIPAL 

KINDS — FINAL  CHOICE. 

TnERE  are  three  requisites  for  a  sporting  rifle — Jlrst,  cor- 
rectness of  shooting  at  moderate  ranges ;  secondly,  a  defi'nitie 
weight,  which  should  not  exceed  nine  or  ten  pounds;  and' 
thirdly  J  facility  in  loading.  To  these  may  be  added  strength 
of  shooting  and  weight  of  ball.  These  several  qualities 
are  not  equally  shared  by  the  muzzle  and  breech-loaders,  and 
it  will  therefore  be  well  to  compare  them  together  in  re- 
ference to  each  other. 


HUZZLE-LOADEB. 


BREECH-LOADER. 


BETGLYEH^ 


Nothing  heaU  the 
muzzle-loader  ia  this 
respect,  but  it  is  a 
doubtful  question  whe- 
tlier,  at  moderate 
ranges,  a  good  breech- 
loader is  not  equal. 


CORRECTNESS  OF  SHOOTING. 

Most  breech-loaders 
are  beaten  by  a  eood  . 
muzzle-loader  easily  at 
shot  ran^,  and  at  long 
range  all  are. 


MODERATE  WEIGHT. 


Inferior  to  both  the 
muzzle  -  loader  and 
breech-loader  in  actual 
practice. 


There  is  little  advantage  to  either  in  this  respect. 


Beaten  by  the  breech- 
loader. There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  difference 
in  muzz1e-loader8,some 
being  very  difficult  to 
load,  while  others  are 
just  as  easily  ma- 
naged. 


FACILTTT  JS  LOADING. 

Load  far  more  easily 
as  well  as  quickly  than 
the  muzzle-loader,  and 
also  than  the  revolyer 
in  a  large  number  of 
rounds. 


Six  shots  can  be 
fired  more  anickly 
than  with  a  oreecH- 
loader,  but  the  latter 
will  have  the  advan- 
tage if  more  than  that 
number  are  to  be  fired. 


•  # 
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KUZZLI-IX>ADraU 


NoUiiiig  ihoote  to 
strong  M  a  mtiiile- 
loader,  not  on  the  ex- 
IM&rion  principle,  be- 
caoae  thm  it  no  hm 
of  power  in  cntting 
the  groofee  on  the 
ImU. 


in- 


Thii  may  he 
creased  to  anj  extent 
in  the  mnsile-loader, 
and  in  any  kind  of 
hrecch-loador  which  ii 
firmly  secured  at  the 
breech. 


BBXIOH-LOADnU 
BTBUCITH  Of  mUOVUM* 

As  the  ban  hai  to 
cat  its  way  out  there 
mnst  be  aloM  of  power, 
and  consequently  less 
strength  ii  shootinff, 
than  with  a  ball  sndi 
as  Pordey 's,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  bat  to 
pass  op  the  baneL 

WSXOBT  or  BALL. 

See  remaiks  oa  tfaa 
moxile-Ioader. 


UVOLTSI* 


Hia 

apply  to  reTohrers  ss 
to  breech-loaders,  with 
the  additional  ^Ksad- 
Yantage  of  great  loss 
of  power  by  escape  of 
gas. 


The  wujrht  dt  bell 
is  neoessaruT  small  to 
keep  down  the  aae  of 
the  chambers,  and  to 
prevent  accident  at 
the  junction  of  the 
bairel  and  chamber. 


FINAL  CHOICE  OF  BIFL& 

0/  the  various  muzde4oader8  in  use,  I  believe  there  is 
none  better  for  sporting  purposes  than  Purdey's  two-grooved, 
"with  the  winged  balL  Here  there  is  no  unnecessary  friction 
and  no  windage,  and  consequently  a  very  low  trajectory  and 
a  strong  penetration.  Mr.  Boudher's  I  believe  also  to  be  a 
good  plan,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  tried,  so  that  I  cannot 
speak  so  confidently  of  its  merits.  Lancaster's  oval  bore  no 
doubt  performs  well  occasionally,  but  from  the  tendency  to 
stri]),  a  shot  is  never  to  be  depended  on.  Of  the  Enfield  I 
think  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  very  useful  one  for  common 
purposes,  but  that  it  is  not  capable  of  the  high  degree  of  per- 
fection to  which  the  others  may  be  carried — ^that  is  to  say,  if 
used  with  the  Pritchett  ball  on  the  expansion  principle. 
Among  the  breech-loaders,  I  think  none  comes  up  to 
Princess,  which  is  the  only  xifle  that  will  stand  a  com- 
parison with  the  best  muzzle-loaders.  Leetch*s  no  doubt 
«hoots  very  well,  but  the  escape  is  always  an  objection^ 
For  a  double  breech-loading  rifle  I  have  seen  nothing  as 
yet  superior  to  the  Lefaucheauz,  and  I  think  if  carefully 
constructed,  very  good  shooting  may  be  got  out  of  it. 
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THE  GAME  PRESERVER'S  GUIDE. 


CHAPTER  L 
DUTIES  OF  THE  GAMEKEEPER. 

ONEROUS  NATURE  OP  THE  TASK  —  HONESTY  —  KNOWLEDGE  OP  tAW 
NECESSARY — NUMBERS  REQUIRED — THE  KEEFEE'b  GUN — SELECTION  OP 
PRESERVE  OR  SHOOTING— CONTRACTS  FOE  TAKING  MOORS  OR  MANORS- 
CERTIFICATE. 

ONEROUS  NATUBE  OF  THE  TASK. 

There  a/re  few  offices  which  require  more  highly-developed 
bodily  and  mental  qualities  than  that  o^  the  man  appointed 
to  the  task  which  we  are  now  considering.  He  must  be  of 
strong  body,  yet  cautious  in  the  use  of  his  strength. 
Quick  in  intellect,  so  as  to  be  able  to  counteract  "the  plans 
of  the  poacher,  he  should  be  also  steady  in  carrying  out 
his  own.  With  a  fondness  for  out-of-door  sports  he  should 
combine  some  considerable  love  of  reading,  so  as  to  make 
himself  master  of  what  is  going  on  in  relation  to  his  own 
special  department  in  other  parts  of  the  world  besides  his 
own.  He  must  be  a  boon  companion  without  being  a  8ot> 
the  former  quality  being  desirable,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
good  opinions  of  his  neighbours,  while  the  latter  is  fatal  to 
his  success  in  many  points  of  view.  Of  course  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  any  individual  shall  possess  all  these 
qualities  combined  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  but  the 
nearer  he  reaches  to  this,  the  more  fitted  lie  will  be  for  his 
office ;  and  the  absence  of  any  one  will  often  lead  to  his  defeat 
or  disgrace. 
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When  ii  it  remembered  that  the  gamdceeper  has  to  rear 
his  game,  which  requires  great  taot  aiidGare;  to  tn^  ▼ennin^ 
whidi  is  a  still  more  difficult  task;  to  preservo  hia  chaige 
from  poachers  under  laws  the  opention  of  whidk  is  most 
jealously  watched;  to  break  dogs  of  all  kinds;  to  shoot  in- 
fiilliblj  well  when  required,  and  occasionallj  to  take  care  not 
to  shoot  better  than  his  master  or  his  master^s  friends;  it 
will  readily  be  understood  by  those  who  know  anything  of 
^ese  subjects,  that  I  have  not  over-estimated  tho  extent  of 
the  good  qualities  which  are  required. 

HOVBSTT. 

In  the  above  Kti  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  eumvmim 
benum^ihe  apex  of  the  pyramid.  A  keeper  may  be  all  that 
I  have  described :  he  may  rear,  and  trap,  and  preserve  to 
perfection,  but  then  all  this  may  be  done  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  not  for  that  of  his  master.  I  have  often  known  a  good 
head  of  game  early  in  the  autumn  dwindle  down  to  a  very 
moderate  show  when  put  to  the  test  in  September  and 
October,  clearly  proving  one  of  two  things— either  that  the 
keeper  had  allowed  the  poachers  to  i*ob  him,  or  that  he  had 
himself  been  guilty  of  fraud  upon  his  master,  by  selling  the 
game  which  he  is  paid  to  preserve.  In  most  cases  I  believe 
that  the  fault  lies  in  his  neglect  of  duty,  or  that  he  has  been 
outwitted,  but  sometimes  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
kee})er  has  either  directly  or  indirectly  sold  his  game.  The 
temptation  when  the  master  is  non-resident  on  the  property 
is  very  considerable,  for  unfortunately  the  keeper  has  still 
less  difficulty  in  disposing  of  game  than  the  poacher.  No 
doubt  he  places  himself  in  the  power  of  his  subordinates,  but 
some  risk  must  be  run  in  all  cases  of  fraud  committed  in 
other  walks  of  life,  and  yet  we  know  that  they  are  of  daily 
occurrence.  Still  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  whole  class  of 
keei)er8  that  they  are  generally  above  suspicion  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  what  few  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
h<ave  most  of  them  been  caused  by  some  mismanagement  or- 
meanness  on  the  part  of  the  master. 
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It  comtaniiy  happens  that  the  keeper  is  obliged  to  oon*- 
aider  whether  he  shall  be  within  the  law  in  any  action  whidi : 
he  is  about  to  commit    Poachers  are  constantly  trying  new 
dodges,  aod  to  meet  these,  new  plans  of  operation  are  neoes-»; 
sary,  which  may  or  may  not  be  l^;al;  and  either  the  keeper- 
or  his  master,  or  his  mastoids  lawyer*  must  settle  this  knotty 
point.     Generally  speaking;  there  is  little  time  for  consnlta-  - 
tion,  and  the  keeper  must  make  up  his  mind  on  the  spot. 
Hence  it  is  a  great  point  in  his  favour  if  he  is  able  to  under* 
stand  an  Act  of  Parliament^  and  unless  he  does,  he  will  bo 
constantly  obliged  to  consult  his  superiors, 

HUJIBEBS  BEQXHBXD. 

When  an  ^ficUrU  head4Geep€r  has  been  appointed,  it  is 
desirable  to  Imow  how  many  men  he  will  require  to  assist 
him.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  few  extra  watchers 
will  always  be  required ;  but  what  I  am  now  alluding  to  is- 
the  number  of  regular  under-keepers  required.  Much  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  his  duties,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  in  some  districts  game  requires  &r  more  careful 
supervision  than  in  others.  The  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  and  especially  if  footpaths  pass  through  the  manor,  is 
exceedingly  prejudicial  to  secure  and  easy  preserving;  and  if 
a  keeper  has  one  so  situated  to  look  after  he  will  require 
double  or  treble  the  average  staff.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
impossible  to  define  the  number  of  assistants  required,  and 
every  master  must  in  some  measure  be  in  the  hands  of  his 
servant. 

THB  XESPEB*8  OUH. 

It  is  a  muA-disputed  qussiian  whether  the  keeper  should : 
be  allowed  a  gun  at  all,  and  there  is  also  another,  bearing 
upon  the  propriety  of  his  being  allowed  to  carry  it  at  night. : 
With  regard  to  the  diurnal  use  of  a  gun,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  keeper  should  never  be  without  it.  Those  who 
have  been  much  in  the  country  must  have  observed  that 
every  now  and  then  a  chance  of  being  near  some  coveted 
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cibjeet  ot  natunl  liistory  is  obteinad  yMA  nodj  oocan  m 
■eoond  time^  and  in  the  none  way  a  kaeper  Iim  ibe  oppa^ 
tmiity  to  dioot  aonie  kind  of  Tennin  wbfda.  be  hm  Boa  got  a 
gon,  wliich  all  lus  trapping  will  fiul  to  obtain  fixr  bim  in 
tbat  waj.  He  may,  and  often  doei^  canj  it  ftr  weeka 
without  naing  it^  bat  then  oomea  the  dianoo^and  be  will  add 
io  bis  list  of  Tennin  by  its  aid  to  a  greater  extent  in  one 
week  than  bis  traps  have  done  in  a  month.  C<nitinnal 
■booting  will,  no  doubt,  frighten  game,  and  in  that  way  do 
barm,  but  an  oeeanonal  £ot  onoe  a  wedc  or  ao  baa  nerer 
produced  that  effect^  and  it  is  rarely  tbe  oaae  that  a  keeper 
would  be  called  upon  to  use  bis  gun  twice  in  the  aame 
locality  within  a  week.  We  all  kmiw  that  Termin  may  be 
trapped;  but  when  the  gun  cornea  in  aid  of  that  meana  it  n 
80  much  gained.  A  bad  tn^iper  I  would  nerer  employ,  nor 
should  I  like  a  keeper  who  depended  upon  his  gun  rather 
than  oh  his  traps;  but  that  some  men  have  done  this  is 
no  reason  why  others  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  both.  A 
stout  useful  keeper's  gun  may  be  bought  new  for  from  lOL 
to  15L  (See  p.  253.) 

SELECTION  OF  PRESEBYB  OR  SHOOTINa 

If  the  keeper  is  appointed  before  the  ground,  which  he  is  to 
look  over,  is  chosen,  it  is  always  well,  if  possible,  to  consult 
him  about  it.  There  are  many  little  things  which  are  likely 
to  strike  the  eye  of  the  professional  in  any  department, 
which  by  the  amateur  are  passed  over,  and  besides  this  it  is 
well  kuown  that  we  all  undertake  a  task  more  willingly 
about  which  our  opinion  has  been  asked  and  taken.  So 
much  depends  upon  a  hearty  co-operation  in  the  master's 
views  by  tbe  keeper,  that  a  little  concession  of  dignity  may 
fairly  be  made  by  tbe  former  to  him,  and  I  have  so  often 
known  the  opposite  plan  lead  to  a  bad  result  that  I  would 
strongly  advise  its  being  avoided. 

In  c/ioosing  a  manor  in  the  eoutk  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  &c.,  the  master  is  inex- 
cusable if  ho  is  taken  in  with  regard  to  the  head  of  game 
remaining,  because  he  can  so  readily  ascertain  what  is  left. 
The  spring  is  the  usual  time  for  letting  manors,  and  at 
that  period  of  the  year  it  is  extremely  easy  to  show  what 
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game  there  is  by  running  a  brace  of  good  dogs  over  it  It 
will  not  do  to  depend  upon  accounts  given  in  the  previous 
season  of  the  heiad  of  game  killed,  for  it  may  have  been 
killed  down  too  closely;  nor  should  there  be  an  agreement 
to  take  it  in  the  spring  after  the  season  has  concluded, 
because  here  the  incoming  tenant  is  in  the  hands  of  the  one 
outgoing.  So  also,  whenever  the  agreement  is  made,  it 
should  be  arranged  that  the  ground  should  be  at  once  given 
up,  for  I  have  known  a  wonderful  difference  between  the 
head  of  game,  on  an  extensive  beat,  in  the  first  and  that  in 
the  last  week  of  September.  Keepers,  we  all  know,  can 
poach  if  they  like,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  retained  by  their 
new  masters  it  is  to  be  expected  that  many  of  them  will 
take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  acquired  during  their 
previous  term  of  office.  Wherever,  therefore,  you  have 
decided  upon  taking  a  manor,  make  up  your  mind  either  to 
retain  the  keeper,  if  you  think  him  trustworthy,  or  to  dis- 
place him  at  once,  if  otherwise;  although  you  ai*e  likely 
even  then  to  lose  a  considerable  quantity  of  game.  It  is 
evident  that  a  strange  man  cannot  compete  with  one  who 
knows  all  the  haunts  of  the  game,  as  well  as  of  the  vermin 
attacking  it;  the  old  hand  has  the  opportunity  of  robbing 
you  if  he  likes,  or  if  he  does  not  do  so  directly,  he  can  indi- 
rectly, through  some  of  those  half-poachers,  half-keepers, 
with  whom  so  many  are  in  league.  The  best  time  to  make 
choice  of  a  moor  or  partridge  manor  is  in  the  month  of 
February  or  March,  when  you  may,  by  a  little  perseverance, 
have  ocular  demonstration  of  nearly  every  head  of  winged 
game  on  the  beat.  By  taking  out  a  brace  of  strong  and  fast 
pointers  or  setters  you  may  easily  beat  over  a  couple  of 
thousand  acres  of  arable  land,  or  double  that  quantity  of 
moor  land,  and  you  will  thereby  find  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  birds.  In  this  proceeding  you  must  take  care  not  to 
let  the  keeper  palm  off  the  same  birds  upon  you  two  or  three 
times  over,  which  he  may  easily  do  if  you  are  not  on  your 
guard.  To  avoid  this  trick,  observe  the  line  which  the  birds 
that  have  been  put  up  take,  and  instead  of  following  that 
line,  which  the  keeper  will  most  probably  try  to  induce  you 
to  do,  just  keep  to  the  right  or  left  of  it.  In  beating,  also,  go 
straight  a-head,  if  the  manor  is  extensive,  and  do  not  follow 
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tbeaamoplan  as  if  jou  wereahootiiig.  Tdba  one  fidd  after 
another  in  a  straight  line;  and  though  jaa  will  not  tharabj 
■ee  so  much  game  as  yon  otherwise  woold^  yoa  wi!!,  at  a& 
events^  avoid  the  mistake  of  fiuMjing  that  tiieie  aie  150 
biaoe  instead  of  50.  With  r^gazd  to  pheasants^  yoa  maj 
always  be  shown  these  birds  at  feeding-time^  as  tiie  keepen 
know  where  to  find  them  as  well  as  barn-door  fiiwL  U, 
therefore,  they  are  not  shown,  depend  upon  it^  jfUiiAe 
ifUertsl  of  the  lutepet  to  ^ow  thmi^  that  they  are  not  in 
existence.  As  to  the  number  of  hares  and  rabbity  yevi  may 
generally  make  a  pretty  good  goess  at  tiiem  by  the  state  oif 
tiie  rons  and  menses.  If  these  are  numerous  and  well  used, 
there  is  sore  to  be  plenty  of  for;  or  at  all  events  tiiere  has 
been  till  very  recently.  The  spring  months  are  also  the 
only  ones  in  which  vermin  can  be  sucoessfiillj  trapped,  and 
therefore  you  have  every  reason  for  taking  your  motnror 
manor  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

There  are  sundry  points  of  importance  by  which  likely 
ground  may  be  known.  In  the  south,  where  pheasants  and 
partridges  are  to  be  preserved,  there  should  be  one  or  more 
largo  coverts  in  the  centre,  in  which  pheasants  are  secure  at 
all  seasons,  and  in  addition  a  number  of  small  ones,  which 
are  all  the  better  if  in  the  form  of  belts.  A  belt  surrounding 
a  property,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  is  by  no  means  desirable, 
because  the  pheasants  in  it  are  sure  to  feed  upon  the  adjacent 
lands,  when  they  are  liable  to  be  shot  or  poached.  If  the 
com  is  all  bagged,  or  the  stubbles  are  mown  directly  after 
harvest,  or  if  the  course  of  husbandry  leads  to  their  being 
broken  up  soon  in  the  autumn,  the  pirtridge  shooting  will 
not  be  good,  unless  there  are  plenty  of  turnips,  mangold 
wurtzcl,  seed-clover,  or  other  green  crops.  A  light  sandy 
soil  suited  to  turnips  is  also  that  which  partridges  thrive 
upon ;  but  there  must  be  water  at  all  seasons,  or  in  a  dry 
one  they  will  be  liable  to  die  away  wholesale.  So  also  witi^ 
the  pheasant-coverts;  they  ought  all  to  have  water  in  them, 
and  this  should  be  perpetual,  and  not  merely  a  winter  pond, 
liable  to  be  dried  up  in  the  summer.  In  the  choice  of 
moors,  as  well  as  in  that  of  manors,  the  management  of  the 
adjacent  beats  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Game 
being  one  man*s  property  to-day  and  his  neighbour's  to- 
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morrow,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  "  give  and  take** 
system  continually  going  on,  and  if  the  adjacent  lands  take 
sdl  they  can  and  give  none  in  return,  the  effect  is  felt  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  But  moors  require  special  circumstances 
to  be  examined  into.  There  is  a  necessity  for  a  certain 
amount  of  old  heather  to  protect  the  birds,  not  only  at  the 
breeding  season  but  all  through  the  year,  and  if  this  is  not 
in  existence  the  moor  cannot  be  a  good  one  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  the  heather  takes  seven  years  to  attain  its  full 
growth.  But,  supposing  that  there  is  a  good  crop  of  old 
heather  left,  provision  must  be  made  that  it  shall  not  be 
burnt  in  too  great  a  quantity  annually.  A  certain  extent 
of  burning  is  desirable,  but  sJl  that  is  destroyed  beyond  a 
seventh  or  eighth  of  the  whole  area  tends  to  the  reduction 
of  the  desirable  extent.  These  points,  therefore,  must  be 
carefully  looked  to,  and  the  lease  so  arranged  that  an  ex- 
cessive burning  will  vitiate  it,  or  be  met  by  the  pa3rment  of 
a  penalty  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 

CONTRACTS  FOB  TAKING   MOORS  OB  MANORS. 

In  all  contracUfor  taking  manors  or  moors  the  agreement 
ought  to  be  in  writing,  and  properly  executed  on  a  stamped 
paper.  The  following  form  has  been  found  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  required,  and  is  more  simple  than  most  of  those  in 
general  use : — 

Memorandum  of  an  agreement  made  this  day  between 

A.  B.  of ,  and  C.  D.  of ;  the  said  A.  B.  agrees  to 

let  the  said  G.  D.  (without  power  of  sub-letting  or  assigning) 
the  whole  of  the  game  on  the  lands,  farms,  or  moors  in  the 

parish  of ,  from  this  present  date  to  the of ; 

that  is  to  say,  that  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  shall  have  full  power 
by  himself,  or  others  having  his  authority,  to  kill  game  over 
the  above-named  lands,  during  ail  lawful  times  and  seasons. 
And  in  consideration  of  the  same  permission  of  A.  B.,  the 

said  C.  D.  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of on  the  25th  day  of 

January  in  each  year;  but  the  first  pajrment  to  be  made  at 
the  signing  of  these  presents.  And  the  said  C.  D.  further 
agrees  that  he  will  preserve  the  game  in  a  fair  and  proper 
manner,  and  that  he  will  not  destroy,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
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taoHUT,  mora  tluui  he  lun  ioaa,  or  on^t  to  bsvs  Ama,  tk 
the  ptvrioui  onai.*  Aiid  in  nn  tlw  ^OMititT'  of  tirthw 
bnmt  in  axij  ymr  mi  tha  Mid  moor  »  yito  ttm  tbs 
BToraga  of  tha  Uat  five  jqub,  tlw  nid  A.  BL  wfftm  to  pij  to 
the  Mid  C.  D.  aoj  snch  mm  u  nutj  1m  oooBidned  Hn 
amonnt  of  dmmage  t^  the  wbitraton  dunn  ■■  bolov  mm- 
tioned.  And,  is  tiie  erent  of  mij  difibraooe  of  ofoaan,  it  k 
farther  agreed  b^  and  between  the  partiM  to  tbne  prwanti, 
that  the  Mme  ahall  be  refoned  to  two  aibifaatoi^  one  to 
be  dtoaen  t^  tmA,  vith  power  to  dkoooe  an  nmpira^  if  neoM- 
aaiy,  whoae  deoiiion  ihaU  be  final.  In  witnoM  wfaareof  we 
do  hen^  ngn  our  name^  in  the  pwenee  of  £  T. ;  A.  K, 
CD;    Dated thiaSfithd^ of lCHdi,189S. 


2%w  w3l  b«  aUuded  to  under  the  head  of  the  Game  Ijiw& 


CHAPTER  ir. 
BEABINQ      QAHS. 


THE  EIKSS  WHICH   CAS  BE  REARED  ARTV1CIAIJ.T. 

Amnuf  tha  variefie*  of  game  which  are  met  with  in  Hm 
oonutry,  pheaMots  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  reared 
with  anjr  great  adrontage  by  artificial  means.  Portridgea, 
black-gatne,  and  eren  red  groiue  can  be  bred  in  confinement, 
but  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  upon  the  plan  ore  bo 
great  as  to  prevent  its  ever  being  adopted  on  anything  but  a 
Terjr  limited  scale.  But  pheasants  may  be  hatohed  under  a 
domestic  hen,  and  brought  up  by  hand  in  any  number,  the 

•  To  be  added  irhna  t,  moor  is  tsken,  but  not  leqolnd  for  ao  j  oflitr 
kindof  pKMm. 
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chief  danger  being  of  their  contracting  the  diseases  which 
attack  the  poultry-yard,  and  especially  that  known  as  "  the 
gapes.**  It  is  found  by  experience  that  whether  the  wild 
pheasant  is  allowed  to  sit  on  all  her  eggs  or  not,  in  most 
seasons  she  will  only  rear  about  seven  or  eight  young 
birds;  and  so  if  the  keeper  can  take  half  her  average  num- 
ber of  eggs  from  her,  and  put  them  under  a  hen,  all  that  he 
brings  up  may  be  considered  as  clear  gain.  When  woods  are 
to  be  heavily  stocked  this  hand  rearing  is  all  important,  for 
without  it  a  large  head  of  game  is  found  to  be  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  most  carefiU  and  experienced  keeper.  The  hen 
cannot  cover  more  than  half  her  brood  when  they  grow  into 
anything  like  size,  and  at  that  time  they  contract  colds,  <fea, 
and  die  off  with  the  result  which  I  have  alluded  to  above. 
Nor  can  the  wild  hen  pheasant  find  food  for  more  than  a  cer- 
tain number,  while  the  keeper  has  it  in  his  power  to  obtain 
unlimited  supplies  for  his  tame  birds.  Hence  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  for  high  preserving  the  artificial  rearing  of  pheasants 
is  universally  adopted. 

METHODS  OF  OBTAIKINO   EGGS. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  artificial  rearing  of  game  is  the 
temptation  which  is  offered  to  keepers  to  procure  the  eggs 
necessary  for  the  purpose  by  improper  means.  They  are 
constantly  offered  to  him  by  loose  characters,  who  obtain 
them  by  robbing  the  nests;  and  too  often  it  happens  that 
the  keeper  buys  them  regardless  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  obtained.  The  competition  in  getting  a  good  head  of 
game  is  so  strong  that  neither  keeper  nor,  very  frequently, 
his  master,  cares  much  how  the  thing  is  done,  so  that  it  is 
done;  and  as  eggs  must  be  procured  somehow,  the  robber  of 
the  nest  gets  rewarded  instead  of  being  punished.  The 
penalty  of  five  shillings  per  egg  is  very  easily  enforced,  but 
we  rarely  hear  of  the  law  being  carried  out,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  very  few  keepers  can  come  into  court  with  clean 
hands.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  suicidal  than  this,  for 
every  one  is  robbed  in  his  turn ;  and  many  a  preserver  pays 
for  his  own  eggs,  which  would  remain  in  their  nests  if  there 
were  no  premium  for  the  robbery  offered  by  himself  and  his 
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neighboan.  No  doubt  a  law  which  ahould  make  tte  aak 
of  &e  eggB  of  game  birds  altogether  ill^gd  would  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  them,  but  then  it  would  atill  more 
diminieh  the  necessity  for  them,  beoaoae  there  would  be  mote 
nests  naturally  brought  to  maturity. 

There  are  three  modes  in  which  ^ggs  may  l^timatdy  be 
obtained: — Ist,  From  nests  which  are  found  in  mowing 
grass,  and  which  are  chiefly  those  of  partridges;  Sndly,  by 
taking  away  a  certain  number  finom  each  nest  without  dis- 
turbing the  old  birds;  and  3rdly,  by  keeping  tame  pheasuits 
in  confinement  for  the  express  purpose.  Of  these  mejbrei  is 
the  least  useful,  because  the  eggs  are  almost  always  partially 
set  on,  and  unless  a  ''broody"  bantam  hen  is  at  hand  they 
will  be  rapidly  spoiled.  Machines  known  as  Incubators 
have  been  suggested  in  lieu  of  these  birds,  but  there  are  few 
gamekeepers  who  can  manage  them;  and,  I  beliere,  they 
would  seldom  pay  for  their  cost  Some  keepers  take  care  to 
have  three  or  four  hens  always  sitting  during  the  mowing 
season,  and  by  substituting  the  eggs  of  the  partridge  or  phea- 
sant for  their  own,  the  value  of  which  is  not  very  great,  the 
former  are  brought  to  maturity.  This  resource,  however,  is 
not  one  on  which  great  reliance  can  be  placed. 

21ie  second  j)lan  is  one  which  is  largely  practised  by  some 
most  successful  game-preservers,  but  it  is  chiefly  applicable 
to  pheasants.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  very  few  hen- 
pheasants  rear  more  than  eight  birds,  though  they  lay 
from  ten  to  fourteen  eggs,  or  even  sometimes  a  greater 
number.  The  difference  between  the  number  of  the  eggs 
and  of  the  resulting  birds  arises  from  the  death,  produced  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  of  those  yoimg  birds  which  the 
mother  cannot  cover  with  her  wings ;  and  it  is  found  that  if 
she  has  only  seven  or  eight  to  begin  with  she  will  rear  them 
all,  and  they  will  also  be  far  sti-onger  and  better  fed  birds, 
from  the  hen  being  enabled  to  procure  more  food  for  them. 
The  keeper,  therefore,  takes  care  to  find  each  nest,  and 
while  the  birds  are  on  the  evening  feed  he  takes  from  it  all 
above  seven  or  eight,  which  are  left  to  be  hatched  in  the 
usual  way.  In  an  ordinary  preserve  this  ought  to  give 
sufficient  eggs  for  artificial  rearing,  with  the  addition  of  tlie 
third  plan,  to  be  next  described. 
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Threeyfour,  or  Jwe  tame-bred  hen  pheasants  are  put  into  a 
pen  with  one  cock,  a  difference  of  opinion  existing  as  to  the 
best  proportion  for  the  puqx)8e,  but  this  will  vary  much 
according  to  circumstances.  Some  strong  healthy  cocks  will 
do  better  with  four  or  even  five  hens  than  with  thre«,  while 
others  again  will  scarcely  fructify  the  eggs  of  the  smallest 
number  of  hens  mentioned.  Wild  birds  will  lay  in  confine- 
ment if  they  are  put  in  a  quiet  place  and  not  disturbed,  but 
they  will  not  produce  nearly  so  many  eggs,  and  of  what  they 
do  lay  a  large  proportion  will  be  addled.  If  wild  birds  only 
can  be  procured,  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  one  of  their  wings, 
and  make  a  large  walled  enclosure  in  the  middle  of  a  quiet 
covert,  open  over  head,  into  which  the  wild  cocks  come. 
The  hens  make  their  nests  in  the  usual  way,  and  these  are 
robbed  of  their  eggs  as  fast  as  they  are  laid,  taking  care  to 
leave  a  nest  egg.  Sometimes  in  this  mode  twenty  eggs  a 
piece  may  be  procured  from  wild  hens,  but  rarely  above  that 
number,  while  tame  hens  will  generally  lay  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  eggs  each.  The  above  ])lan  is  a  good  one, 
even  with  tsune-bred  hens,  which  should  have  one  of  their 
wings  cut  in  any  case,  for,  however  careful  the  breeder  may 
be  to  avoid  frightening  them,  such  an  event  will  occasionally 
occur,  and  then  if  full-winged  they  fly  up  against  the  cover, 
and  crush  their  skulls  or  break  their  necks,  if  it  is  solid,  or 
hang  themselves  in  a  mesh  if  it  is  of  network.  Pinioning 
is  an  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  as  it  is  permanent  the  hens 
can  never  be  turned  out.  Moreover,  the  cutting  of  the  quill 
feathers  close  to  the  wing  bone  is  equally  efficient  if  it  is 
done  as  fast  as  the  feathers  grow  during  the  moulting  time. 

HATCHING. 

A  large  hmUam  is  the  best  kind  of  hen  for  the  purpose  of 
hatching  game  eggs,  but  she  will  not  cover  so  great  a 
number  of  them  in  the  nest,  nor  can  she  foster  so  many 
young  birds  from  the  cold  as  a  larger  hen.  A  game  hen, 
or,  in  fact,  a  hen  of  any  small  breed,  will  do  very  well,  and 
being  of  larger  size  than  the  bantam  will  hatch  and  rear  a 
dozen  or  fourteen  young  pheasants  or  partridges.  Very 
large  hens  are  objectionable  from  their  tendency  to  tread  on 
the  young  birds,  which  their  weight  is  then  sure  to  destroy. 
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A  box,  With  a  lid  to  U^fiwna  /oH  io  eiglUtmimdkm  wqitan, 
should  be  provided  for  each  hen,  and  wboi  the  "Inoodi: 
ucflB*  IS  fbllj  ertablisbed,  put  Bome  hay  in  ifc  anflkiflnt  to 
make  a  oomfortafale  nert,  uid  in  ihia  phee  the  eg^k  The 
lid  ehonld  have  a  number  of  holes  eot  in  it  with  a  oentre* 
bit^  for  Tentilationy  and  ahoold  be  capable  of  being  fiittfinnj 
down  with  a  hasp  and  padlodc  in  the  nsoal  way,  which  wiD 
allow  the  box  to  be  safely  left  in  places  whm  it  mii^t 
othowise  be  liable  to  interference.  If  seven!  hens  axe 
sitting  at  the  same  time,  the  ^ggs  may  be  ^twntmma  ^  the 
end  of  the  first  week  while  the  hens  are  feedings  and  then  if 
one-qoarter  or  one-fifth  are  addled,  which  is  about  the  nsoal 
proportion,  they  are  removed,  and  making  fear  nests  into 
three,  or  five  into  fonr,  according  to  the  nnmbeia^  one  hen  ii 
set  at  liberty  for  another  hatcL  The  mode  of  distingiiiahing 
the  addled  eggs  is  simple  enough.  Take  an  egg  and  hold  it, 
with  the  hand  closed  round  it,  between  the  eye  and  a  strong 
light,  when  if  it  is  good  a  daik  speck  will  be  visible  at  the 
end  of  ^ve  or  six  days  from  the  commencement  of  sitting. 
A  little  practice  is  required  in  this  operation ;  but  by  look- 
ing at  a  few  with  care  the  difference  is  soon  detected. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  depend  upon  an  experienced 
friend  in  the  first  instance.  Pheasant  ^gs  are  hatched  in 
twenty-four  days;  those  of  partridges  in  twenty-one. 

Every  hen  bird  naturally  leaves  her  nest  daily  for  a 
longer  or  sliorter  period  in  order  to  attend  to  the  calls  of 
hunger,  by  which  another  purpose  is  served  connected  with 
the  due  aeration  of  the  ^gs.  On  the  average,  three-qnartors 
of  an  hour  will  be  the  time  during  which  the  hens  are  ofi^ 
and  this  is  sufficient  to  lower  the  temperature  very  con- 
siderably. As  a  consequence,  the  portion  of  air  contained  in 
the  cell  at  the  end  of  each  egg  contracts  as  it  cools,  and 
draws  in  through  the  pores  of  the  shell  a  fresh  supply,  which, 
mixing  with  the  whole  quantity,  affords  fresh  oxygen  once 
in  each  day.  \Mien  the  heat  is  again  raised,  a  part  of  the 
whole  is  forced  out  again  by  its  expansion,  and  so  day  by 
day  a  kind  of  partial  respiration  is  carried  on  essential  to 
the  due  performance  of  the  act  of  incubation,  and  necessarily 
imitated  in  artificial  machines  by  lowering  the  temperature 
for  an  hour  every  day.    If  the  hens  are  dose  sitters  they 
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may  be  taken  off  one  at  a  time,  and  lefl  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  and  thirst  with  the  food  and  water  supplied  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  dust  themselves  in  a  heap  of  rubbish,  which 
should  always  be  at  hand,  after  which  they  will  return  to 
their  nests  in  good  time,  when  the  lids  may  be  put  down 
and  locked.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  slack  sitters,  they 
may  be  taken  off  and  put  under  a  large  coop,  with  food, 
water,  and  dust  at  hand,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  proper 
time  they  may  be  replaced  on  the  nest  by  hand  and  covered 
down;  but  unruly  hens  are  very  apt  to  break  their  eggs  in 
this  way,  and  it  is  better  to  let  them  return  of  their  own 
accord,  if  they  will  do  so,  but  they  should  be  carefully 
watched.  In  very  warm  weather  the  time  should  be  a  full 
hour,  while  if  it  is  cold  forty  minutes  will  be  long  enough. 
To  ensure  the  proper  change  of  temperature  in  hot  weather, 
some  people  sprinkle  the  eggs  with  cold  water,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  plan,  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  sitting. 

As  the  hatching  time  approaches^  while  the  hens  are  off  the 
nest,  every  egg  should  be  carefully  inspected,  and  if  there  are 
several  hens  expected  to  come  off  on  the  same  day,  it  should 
be  so  arranged  that  one  should  have  all  the  first  hatched, 
another  the  second,  and  so  on.  This  is  effected  by  exchang- 
ing the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  are  seen  to  be  chipped,  giving 
all  the  first  to  one  hen,  who  will  thus  be  off  the  nest  with 
her  brood  before  the  others.  As  soon  as  all  are  hatched  in 
one  nest,  the  hen  is  put  under  a  coop  with  a  smdll  covered 
run  for  the  young  birds,  in  which  they  will  remain  for  a  few 
days.  It  should  be  made  as  follows: — A  pen  is  made  of 
wood  on  all  the  sides  but  the  front,  which  is  of  wire  net,  and 
has  a  space  at  the  bottom  sufficient  to  allow  the  young  birds 
to  pass  under  but  not  the  hen  (see  a  6  fig.  94  on  next  page). 
To  this  a  small  run,  c  dy  is  attached,  and  also  covered  with 
wire  net,  and  in  it  the  young  birds  are  fed.  The  whole  has 
a  boarded  floor,  which  should  be  capable  of  being  removed 
at  pleasure  by  means  of  pins  at  the  angles. 

The  rearing  commences  by  feeding  the  young  birds  in  the 
above  pen  or  coop,  taking  care  to  choose  a  suimy  spot  for  it. 
The  food  should  be  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine,  mixed 
with  rice,  which  should  be  carefully  boiled   in  plenty  of 
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to  do  thic  in  boiling  it  fbr  cnn;,  and  tboj  will  nadQj  ritow 


the  method  to  the  keeper  if  he  ia  ignorant  of  it.  Curds 
chopped  fine  may  alao  be  mixed  with  barley  meal,  which 
should  be  of  such  a  oonsistency  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
divitled  into  little  pellete  of  the  siEO  of  half  &  pea.  Bread 
crumbs  softened  with  milk ;  anta'  eggs  and  scoured  gentles 
may  also  'be  given — tlie  two  last  botng  especially  useful. 
Cliange  of  food  ia  most  essential ;  and  it  is  better  never  to 
give  any  of  the  above  kinds  consecutively,  or  at  all  events 
not  more  than  twice,  though  ants'  eggs  can  scarcely  bo  given 
too  freely.  The  feiiding  should  be  at  first  five  or  six  times 
a-dny,  gradually  reducing  the  number  to  three  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight. 

In  procuring  the  above  kindt  of  food  the  great  difficulty  is 
with  the  ants'  eggs,  which  are  veiy  scarce  in  some  localities. 
It  ia  worth  while,  however,  to  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
obtain  them ;  and  there  are  few  counties  which  are  without 
waste  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  found.  Next  to  them 
come  the  gentles,  which  are  easily  bred  and  scoured  in  the 
following  mode: — Procure  any  kind  of  flesh,  or  the  body  of 
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any  small  animal.     If  there  is  any  difficulty  about  this,  the 
liver  of  a  horse  or  cow  answers  remarkably  well     With 
a   knife  cut  some  deep  gashes  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver    or    flesh,   and    hang  it    up  in  a  shady   place,   but 
near  the  haunts  of  the  blow-fly.     Where  a  large  number  of 
pheasants  are  reared  an  outhouse  is  specially  provided,  the 
incursions  of  sparrows  being  prevented  by  wire-work  or  net- 
ting.    In  a  few  days  the  maggots  will  attain  a  lively  state 
of  existence ;  but  they  require  about  a  week  to  reach  their 
full  development  to  the  green  or  sofl  state,  and  another  week 
to  reach  their  maturity,  when  they  are  large  and  fat,  with 
black  heads.     Blow-flies  are  abroad  after  the  beginning  of 
May.     The  scouring  of  these  gentles  is  effected  by  placing 
them  for  a  few  days  in  a  mixture  of  bran  and  fine  sand, 
slightly  damp.     By  this  process  they  are  emptied  of  their 
contents,  and  rendered  tough  in  their  skins;  in  which  state 
they  will  not  purge  the  young  birds.     When  the  object  is  to 
preserve  them  for  many  days,  they  must  be  kept  in  a  very 
cool  place,  such  as  a  cellar,  or  they  even  should  be  buried  in 
the  earth.     Without  attention  to  this  precaution  they  are 
almost  sure  to  assume  the  chrysalis  condition,  in  which  stage 
they  are  useless  for  feeding.     A  low  temperature,  and  the 
exclusion  of  air  and  light  retard  this  development ;  but  in 
most  cases  the  young  birds  will  require  the  gentles  as  fast  as 
they  are  sufficiently  scoured.     The  curds  used  are  those  to 
be  obtained  at  any  dairy. 

As  soon  as  the  young  birds  (M'e  strong  enough,  which  will 
be  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  a  week,  from  the 
hatching,  they  will  require  a  run  on  grass.  For  this  select 
a  dry  field,  with  a  south-western  aspect  if  possible,  but 
carefully  avoiding  such  as  are  exposed  to  the  east  or  north. 
A  slope  to  the  sun  is  genei<ally  preferred,  as  it  allows  the 
rain  to  run  off  as  fiutt  as  it  falls;  but  it  is  well  to  provide 
against  the  flooding  of  the  coops  by  digging  a  trench  above 
them  to  carry  off  the  water  sideways.  The  young  birds  are 
extremely  fond  of  high  grass,  which  not  only  shelters  them 
from  the  sun  and  from  hawks,  but  allows  them  to  find  insects, 
so  that  it  is  well  to  leave  parts  of  the  field  uncut.  Broad 
paths  must,  however,  be  mown  through  it  for  the  coops  or 
rips,  and  on  them,  at   intervals,  the  latter  are  placed,  re- 
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numiig  the  bottom,  and  toming  tlia  dofSaag  \mA  lovuib 
tlie  ran  ao  m  to  give  the  heih  siuida.  At  finft^  till  tlMj  an 
lettled  in  their  new  abodes  tliefaixdaaio  to.boeonfiiied  in  the 
pen,  bat  on  the  leoond  day  the  ianp  {e,  He*  94)  au^  be  let 
quietly  down,  and  the  young  biida  will  uen  gradually  find 
uieir  way  out  and  wander  among  the  gam,  TbiB  oaU  of  the 
hen  soon  brings  them  back;  and  they  ihoald  always  be  fisd 
in  the  small  mn  of  the  pen,  where,  ako^  ipring  water  should 
be  constantly  kept,  and  changed  r^gulariy  three  times  a  day 
— it  is  a  good  plan  to  boil  it  The  flap  of  the  mn  is  shut  at 
night,  which  keeps  out  rats  and  stoats;  but  the  young  birds 
must  be  let  out  at  sunrise,  when  they  should  haye  thmr  first 
feed.  Every  day  the  ooop  should  be  shifted  to  fresh  ground, 
so  as  toayoid  keeping  them  on  that  which  has  been  stained. 
A  shallow  box  of  dust  should  be  provided  and  moved  near 
the  pens  to  allow  of  the  young  birds  dusdng  themselves,  and 
this  is  more  especially  necessary  with  partridges  After  the 
birds  are  six  weeks  old  the  food  is  gradually  changed  to 
barley,  buckwheat,  or  split  Indian  com. 

KEXPTSQ  TAKE  PHEASASTS. 

As  the  young  birds  grow  to  full  size  and  are  able  to  fly, 
they  may  either  be  removed  to  large  pens,  covered  with  net- 
ting if  they  are  to  be  turned  out,  or  they  may  have  the 
feathers  of  one  of  their  wings  cut,  and  will  then  be  easily  kept 
in  by  hui*dles  without  covering  overhead.  Pheasants  do  not 
require  shelter  of  any  sort  beyond  that  which  will  be  afforded 
by  light  faggots,  or  other  similar  materials.  The  hurdles 
should  be  made  of  split  spruce  laths  for  perpendiculars,  while 
the  horizontal  rails  must  be  of  rough  oak;  they  should  be 
about  seven  feet  high,  and  should  each  have  a  strong  slant- 
ing prop  fixed  to  the  middle  rail  (tig.  95),  by  which  they 
may  be  supported  while  they  are  being  fixed  to  one  another, 
after  which  the  whole  square  is  perfectly  finn.  Each  hurdle 
may  be  made  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  four  of  these 
being  arranged  at  right  angles,  and  their  comers  tied  securely 
tegether,  leave  a  square  within  them  of  sufficient  area  for 
one  lot  of  birds  consisting  of  a  cock  and  from  three  to 
five  hens.  A  larger  quantity  should  not  be  put  together  for 
breeding;  and  it  is  better  to  add  three  more  hurdles  to  one 
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of  the  udee  for  a>  second  pen,  thui  to  place  more  Itian  rax 
adult  birds  in  a  larger  one.     These  pens  should  be  moved  to 


fresh  ground  every  month,  except  during  the  laying  season; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  door  diould  be  made  in  one  out  of 
each  four,  which  will  also  admit  the  keeper  at  all  times  to 
the  interior.  When,  therefore,  the  pen  is  first  put  up,  take 
care  and  place  the  door  on  that  side  where  the  removal  is  to 
be  effected,  and  then  by  fixing  three  other  hurdles  to  that 
side,  another  pen  is  completed,  and  the  keeper,  opening  tlie 
door  between  the  old  and  the  new,  enten  the  former  and 
gently  drives  the  birds  into  the  latter,  shuts  the  door,  and 
takes  down  the  three  hurdles  which  were  used  for  the  first 
pen,  and  are  now  no  longer  wanted.  When  the  square  is 
completed  a  strong  mil  is  tied  to  four  props  across  the  middle 
space,  and  over  this  fiiggots,  or  loose  brunhwood  ore  arranged 
so  as  to  leave  a  run  underneath,  when  the  birds  are  secure  &om 
interference.  If  the  birds  are  to  have  their  wings  cut  no 
net  is  necessary,  but  if  not  a  common  net  is  fixed  over  the 
top,  and  in  that  way  the  birds  are  confined. 

}V7ieit  llie  Jealliera  of  tite  wiitijs  are  to  be  cid,  tlie  birds  must 
be  caught;  and  for  this  purpose  a  net,  sumethiug  like  a 
lauding  net  fur  fifih,  is  to  be  employed,  hut  hirgcr.      A  strong 
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oval  ring  of  iron  wire  is  attached  to  a  pdle^  tax.  or  wven 
feet  long,  and  a  loose  beg  net  fastened  to  it  all  round 
Armed  with  this,  the  keeper  enters  the  pen,  and  readily 
places  the  net  oyer  the  pheasant^  whieh  may  then  be  laid 
hold  of  in  the  usual  way.  All  the  strong  wing  fimtheiB 
must  be  out  dose  to  the  flesh,  and  this  most  be  repeated 
daring  the  moulting,  or  they  will  grow  long  enough  to  allow 
of  the  birds  flying  oyer  the  hurdlea.  Piming  &e  feathers 
out  should  never  be  praotisedi  because  they  do  not  grow 
again  as  strongly  as  before. 

I%e  bed  food /or  aduU  pkeoioniM  and  pairtridgn  in  ccm- 
finement  is  barley,  wheats  split  Indian  oom,  rice^  and  bode- 
wheat — each  of  them  being  used  for  a  term,  and  then 
changed  for  another.  Oreen  food — sudji  as  cabbage,  tumipB, 
and  turnip  tops,  lettuce  or  mangold  wurtael,  should  also  be 
supplied  for  them  to  peck  at;  and  some  kind  of  animal  food 
must  occasioDally  be  given  to  supply  the  place  of  the  insects 
which  would  be  taken  if  the  birds  were  at  liberty.  Chopped 
beef  or  horseflesh  is  the  best,  unless  the  bones  with  a  little 
meat  on  them  can  be  put  down ;  for  the  birds  like  to  peck 
the  flesh  off*  them  by  degrees,  and  not  to  be  gorged  wiUi  it 
in  large  quantities  at  a  time.  Flesh  maggots  answer  still 
better;  but  they  can  only  be  supplied  during  the  summer 
season.  Earth  worms,  when  they  can  be  procured,  are 
excellent  at  all  times.  Plenty  of  dust,  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  sand  and  lime,  should  always  be  within  reach  of  par- 
tridges and  pheasants. 

The  diseases  to  which  these  birds  are  subject  duiing  their 
rearing  are  chiefly  diarrhcea,  the  gapes,  and  cramp.  Diar- 
rhoea may  be  relieved  by  giving  rice  boiled  in  alum  water, 
adding  a  few  grains  of  black  pepper,  if  the  birds  are  much 
exhausted  by  it.  The  gapes  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
of  the  diseases  to  which  these  birds  are  subject;  it  is  caused 
by  a  parasitic  worm  in  the  windpipe,  which  is  several  weeks 
growing  to  its  full  size,  gradually  causing  sufibcatdon  by 
filling  up  the  air-passage.  Nothing  does  any  good  but  the 
dislodgement  of  the  worm,  and  this  may  be  effected  by  means 
of  a  feather  dipped  in  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  spirit  of 
turpentine,  which  is  then  passed  down  the  windpipe  inJrcftU 
of  the  throat,  and  not  into  the  gullet,  which  is  behind.   Some 
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skill  is  required  for  this,  and  where  it  is  not  acquired, 
fumigation  with  the  vapour  of  spirit  of  turpentine  will 
succeed  nearly  as  well.  This  is  done  as  follows: — A  box 
containing  two  compartments  (fig.  96)  is  framed  of  wood; 
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one  of  these  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  pheasant,  and 
has  a  door,  provided  with  a  loaded  valve  c,  which  opens 
and  shuts  in  unison  with  another  valve  d  bj  means  of  a 
rod  between  them;  h  allows  of  the  escape  of  the  vapour, 
which  enters  through  the  opening  below  c  In  the  other 
chamber  is  a  spirit  lamp  a,  a  saucer  containing  the  spirit 
of  turpentine  6,  placed  upon  a  wire  gauze  partition,  so  that 
the  vapour  from  it  shall  not  be  lighted  by  the  flame  of  the 
lamp;  «  is  a  small  pulley,  round  which  a  cord  passes 
from  the  upper  valve  d,  to  the  hand  of  the  operator,  who  is 
stationed  at^  where  he  can  watch  the  bird,  and  at  the  same 
time  cause  it  to  keep  its  head  towards  the  opening  where 
the  vapour  enters;  ^  is  an  opening  for  the  entrance  of 
a  current  of  air  to  pass  with  the  vapour  into  the  second 
chamber.  When  the  pheasant  is  to  be  operated  on,  it  is 
lirst  placed  in  the  box,  the  lamp  is  then  set  going,  and  the 
cord /pulled  tight,  by  which  the  vapour  is  compelled  to 
enter  beneath  the  valve  c,  and  this  is  continued  until  the 
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bird  ihowB  syiuptoniB  of  oppranooy  hj  iiMnMBd  fjutpungMiA 
strogg^iiiig  to  moafe.  If  it  seemi  quits  ofwtpowww,  dnit 
eitlier  entiTel j  or  putUdl j  the  Tmlre  c,  hj  koaiiig  tlw  ooid 
at/  when  the  Ti^Krar  eeo^es  into  the  outer  air  tfarooi^  the 
▼alye  d,  end  the  bird  soon  reooTon.  The  tnxpentiiie  pro- 
duces  e  good  deel  of  irritetion  in  the  ihroet^  with  e  tendencf 
to  oougby  which,  aided  by  its  iritating  offset  upon  the  wom, 
generaQj  causes  Uie  latter  to  be  dischaigedy  and  the  pheessnt 
is  cnred.  Tobacco  smoke  is  used  in  the  nme  way,  but  is 
not  so  certain  a  core  as  turpentine.  This  disease  nsy 
generally  be  preyented  by  using  boiled  water  far  the  drink 
and  food  of  the  pheasants,  and  by  taking  caie  that  they  have 
no  access  to  stagnant  poola 

The  cramp  is  caused  by  cold  and  wet^  and  may  be  avoided 
if  the  young  birds  are  kept  dry  until  they  are  quite  strong. 
Strangely  enough,  the  dew  on  the  grass  never  seems  to  pro- 
duce it,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  highly  beneficiaL  When 
cramp  occurs,  the  legs  should  be  put  in  warm  flannel,  and  a 
pill  containing  a  quarter  of  a  drop  of  creasote  administered. 

TURNING  OUT. 

If  pheasants  are  to  be  turned  out,  a  pen  should  be  made 
for  them  in  the  middle  of  the  covert  where  they  are  wished 
to  remain,  and  here  they  should  be  confined  by  a  net  over  it 
for  a  few  daya  Then  removing  the  net  at  night,  they  will 
quietly  fly  out  without  being  frightened  next  day,  and  will 
not  be  likely  to  leave  that  particular  covert  They  should 
be  fed  in  or  near  the  pen  regularly.  Partridges  are  best 
treated  in  the  same  way,  putting  their  pen  in  the  comer  of  a 
quiet  field,  or  in  any  situation  where  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  disturbed.  Pheasants  that  are  intended  to  be  turned  out 
should  be  early  encouraged  to  roost  in  trees ;  and  if  they  can 
be  reared  close  to  the  covert  they  are  to  stock,  so  mudii  the 
better.     Wild  birds  must  not  be  penned  in  the  above  mode. 

BEARING  GAME  IN  A  WILD  STATE. 

To  rear  a  good  head  of  game  requires  only  a  moderate 
stock  for  breeding  to  begin  with ;  but  in  addition  to  this, 
they  must  be  kept  undisturbed  by  vermin,  men,  or  dogs. 
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Pheasants  must  be  fed,  if  they  are  in  large  numbers,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  wheat  or  barley  used  is  better  in  the  ear. 
A  small  stack  should  be  made  loosely  in  the  covert,  and  here 
the  pheasants  will  work  at  the  grain,  and  earn  their  food, 
which  all  animals  should  do.  Sparrows  and  other  small 
birds  get  their  share,  but  they  are  unable  to  pull  out  the  ear 
from  the  stack,  which  the  pheasantF  soon  learns  to  do. 
Partridges  require  no  feeding,  but  they  must  be  carefully 
protected  from  the  attacks  of  vermin.  This  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 
VERMIN  AND  THE  MODES  OF  DESTROYING  THEM. 

THE  CAT — MABTEN — POX — POLECAT — BTOAT — WEABEL — RAT — ^BEDOEHOO 
— EAGLE — KITE — PE&EORIKE  PALCON  —  BUZZARD  —  MARSH  HARRIER — 
HEN  BARRIER  —  MOHTAOUE's  HARRIER — SPARROW  HAWK  —  HOBBY  — 
MERUN  —  KESTREL — BARN    OWL  —  BROWN     OWL  —  RAVEN  —  CROW  — 

HOODED    CROW — JACKDAW — MAGPIE — ^JAY— ^TRAPS    AND    TRAPPING 

THE   VERMIN  TERRIER — POISON,   AND  THE   MODE  OF  LAYING   IT. 

The  keeper  who  wishes  thoroughly  to  understand  his  busi- 
ness will  take  care  to  make  himself  master  of  the  habits  and 
haunts  of  the  various  kinds  of  vermin  infesting,  or  likely  to 
infest,  his  beat,  for  without  this  he  will  always  be  likely  to 
be  foiled  in  his  endeavours  to  discover  and  destroy  them. 
Before,  then,  I  discuss  the  methods  of  trapping,  poisoning, 
or  shooting  vermin,  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  each, 
beghining  with  the  worst  enemy  to  game  of  all — 

The  Cat  {Felta  domeHica), 

The  cat  is  f&miliar  to  all  of  us  as  she  appears  at  the  fire- 
side; but  when  she  takes  to  the  game  preserves  she  is  very 
different  in  her  habits,  and  even  in  appearance  she  has 
assumed  more  the  wary  look  and  fierce  eye  of  the  tiger  than 
the  Ciilm  and  peacefid  expression  of  the  parlour  pet.  The 
moment  a  cat  takes  to  a  covert  she  is  doomed,  for  war  must 
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be  waged  against  her  to  extermumtion,  eren  if  she  is  tbe 
favourite  of  the  household  to  which  the  game  preaerye  is 
attached,  or  there  will  be  a  poor  show  of  gama  From  the 
time  that  the  young  partridges  are  hatched  to  the  fall 
fledging  of  the  pheasant^  a  brace  at  least  will  fidl  to  her  talons 
in  the  course  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  which  is  rather  a 
heavier  price  than  most  fathers  will  pay  for  their  daughters 
favourite;  but  the  question  is  seldom  debated,  for  the  very 
first  appearance  of  grimalkin  is  a  sure  precursor  of  her 
speedy  &11  by  trap,  poison,  or  gun,  whichever  is  the  fitvourite 
engine  of  destruction  of  the  keeper.  The  steel  trap,  the 
hutch  trap  of  full  size,  or  the  wire,  will  either  of  them  take 
the  cat;  but  the  last  is  unsafe,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  set 
without  risking  the  death  of  a  hare  instead.  Indeed,  I  have 
more  than  once  known  a  poacher^s  wire  take  a  cat,  whose 
cries  have  soon  brought  out  the  keeper,  for  the  cat  does  not 
hang  herself  like  the  hare. 

The  Wild  Cat  {Felis  catus)  is  now  almost  unknown  in 
this  country,  being  very  rarely  found  in  Scotland.  It  may 
be  recognised  by  its  shorter  and  more  bushy  tail,  which  has 
an  abrupt  end,  by  its  larger  size,  and  more  uniform  colour. 

TuE  Marten  {Martes  abielum  et/agiua). 

77iere  are  tvoo  varieties,  the  pine  and  the  beech  mart-en. 
the  latter  of  which  is  portrayed  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Each  frequents  the  woods  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  and  consequently  the  pine  marten  is  more  common 
in  the  north,  and  the  beech  marten  in  the  south.  In  their 
habits  they  do  not  otherwise  differ,  both  inhabiting  the 
hollows  of  trees  or  old  nests,  such  as  those  of  the  magpie. 
They  j^roduce  three  or  four  young,  and  at  tliat  time  especially 
arc  very  destructive  to  young  gama  They  feed  also  on 
mice,  rats,  rabbits,  leverets,  squirrels,  and  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges, besides  other  birds.  In  colour  they  are  of  a  reddish 
brown,  the  under  parts  being  more  or  less  white,  ^nth  a 
tinge  of  orange  at  the  sidea  The  marten  runs  very 
rapidly,  and  climbs  into  trees,  jumping  from  one  branch  to 
another  nearly  with  the  agility  of  the  squirrel.  If  hunte<l 
with  dogs  it  generally  enters  some  hole  or  crevice  in  the 
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rocks,  but  is  readily  bolted  either  hj  sending  in  a  small  terrier 
or  by  smoking.  It  is  easily  trapped,  and  a  good  vermin 
dog  has  no  difficulty  in  killing  it  in  the  same  way  as  a  cat — 
that  is,  by  turning  it  up  and  seizing  it  between  the  fore- 
legs. 

The  Fox  {Vtdpea  vulgaris). 

Foxes  are  sacred  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland^  where  indeed  they  are  rigidly  pre- 
served, the  reproach  of  being  a  "  vulpecide  "  being  almost  as 
bitter  a  taunt  as  can  be  hurled  against  any  man  short  of  the 
accusation  of  actual  crime.  In  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
and  North  Wales,  and  indeed  in  some  of  the  hills  of  Ireland, 
inaccessible  to  hounds,  the  mountain  fox  is  so  destructive  to 
game,  and  even  to  lambs,  that  in  each  district  in  the  first- 
named  country  a  "  tod-hunter  "  is  appointed  to  the  office  of 
finding  and  destroying  the  young  litters,  as  well  as  the  full- 
grown  foxes,  when  he  can  reach  them.  In  the  present  day 
the  cubs,  as  well  as  the  old  foxes,  bear  a  money  value  in  the 
market  if  taken  alive,  being  sent  to  masters  of  hounds  in  the 
south,  who  are  always  ready  to  take  them,  as  the  mountain 
or  hill  fox  is  a  finer  animal  than  the  lowlander.  The  former 
is  generally  short,  with  grey  hairs  all  over,  and  his  tail  is 
also  thicker  and  more  bushy,  though  not  of  greater  length 
than  that  of  the  southern  fox,  which  is  now  so  much  crossed 
with  French  and  German  blood  as  to  retain  little  of  his 
original  peculiarities. 

The  Polecat  {Putorius  fxtidus). 

This  animal,  also  called  the  fitchet  and  fovlmarty  is  very 
common  throughout  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
not  strictly  preserved ;  but  being  to  all  kinds  of  game  one  of 
the  most  destructive  of  all  the  vermin  tribe,  he  is  carefully 
destroyed  by  all  good  keepers.  The  appearance  of  the 
polecat  is  well  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  the  colour 
being  a  rich  brown  black  on  the  surface,  over  an  under-coat 
of  yelloNv.  He  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  ferret,  with 
M'hich  he  readily  breeds,  producing  the  dark  variety  of  that 
animal  shown  at  jmge  152.     His  smell  is  peculiarly  rank, 
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eqpeehDy  wbm  eoodted,  and  hmob  loi  name  of  fbdmnt 
Even  lib  Iiole  nmj  readily  be  delected  hw  the  aeent  whkk  it 
emitiL  It  u  genenllj  made  in  a  aan^jr  baa^  and  oAea 
under  tlie  rooia  of  an  elm  or  aah,  atanding  in  a  hedgerow,  m 
that  the  keeper,  when  he  has  Ibond  it^  haa  aome  trooUe  in 
digging  him  oat  The  pdLecat  ia  only  abroad  bj*  ni^^  and  it 
very  apt  to  shift  his  qnarteri»  eo  that^  however  dear  a  pre- 
serve may  be  at  any  seaaon  of  the  year,  it  ia  never  aafe  from 
the  invasion  of  these  animah  The  poultry-yard  attrMts 
this  marauder,  thoo|^  many  a  dudnn  taken  by  him  is  set 
down  to  the  fox,  &imera  having  an  ideai  ftom  hia  likenen 
to  the  ferret,  that  the  rata  of  their  wheat  ikka  are  tibe 
means  of  bringing  him  there,  whereas,  though  no  doabt  the 
polecat  woold  dertroy  them  if  he  coold,  he  is  too  balky  to 
follow  them  into  their  holea  The  eggi  of  gune  and  pooltiy 
are  also  greedUy  snoked  by  the  poleoal 

The  Stoat  {Muslela  erminea). 

The  8taU  is  intermediate  in  sise  between  the  polecat  and 
the  true  weasel  presently  to  be  described,  from  which  it 
may  readily  be  diatiDgaished  by  its  bushy  black  tail  In 
the  engraving  opposite  this  page  the  stoat  is  represented  in 
its  full  winter  coat,  which  it  frequently  does  not  assume  in 
this  country,  long  and  severe  cold  being  necessary  to  produce 
the  total  change  of  colour  from  red  to  white,  llie  black  tip 
to  the  tail  is  never  lost,  even  when  the  white  is  as  pure  as 
in  the  foreign  skins  known  as  ermine.  In  England,  patches 
of  white  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are  genendly  met  with, 
and  in  severe  winters  the  stoat  is  seldom  found  without 
more  or  less  indications  of  the  change;  indeed,  in  the  north 
a  fiill  white  colour  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
The  summer  garb  is  a  reddish  brown,  the  belly  being  white 
and  the  tail  tipped  with  black.  The  stoat  is  even  more 
voracious  in  proportion  to  its  siae  than  the  polecat,  but, 
being  unable  to  hold  the  rabbit  or  the  hare  when  full  of 
strength,  it  hunts  them  down  till  they  are  wearied  with 
muscular  exertion  and  mental  distress.  At  last  it  fastens 
on  the  poor  frightened  and  doomed  animal,  and  sucks  the 
life-blood  from  a  wound  in  the  neck,  the  poor  creature  some- 
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times  strnggling  on  with  the  stoat  on  its  back,  till  it  drops 
from  loss  of  blood.  Like  the  polecat  it  sucks  eggs,  and  in 
the  breeding  season  it  plays  sad  havoc  with  the  young  of  the 
game  birds,  as  well  as  with  leverets,  which  it  readily  finds  in 
the  grass  by  hunting  the  trail  of  the  doe.  Its  hole  is  made 
in  similar  situations  to  that  of  the  polecat,  but  it  has  not  the 
Bame  strong  scent  as  that  animal.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary  rat-hole.  The  habits  of  the 
stoat  are  similar  to  those  of  the  polecat,  allowing  for  the  dif- 
ference of  size  and  strength. 

The  Weasel  {Mustda  vulgaris). 

This,  iKe  smallest  of  the  tr{be,'^iB  only  seven  inches  in 
length  from  the  nose  to  the  tail.  The  difference  in  size 
alone  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  stoat,  with  which  it  is 
often  confounded.  The  larger  animal  has  also  a  more  hairy 
coat,  and  a  longer  and  more  bushy  tail,  the  black  tip  of 
which  in  the  stoat  is  patent  enough  to  enable  any  one  to 
know  it  from  its  congener.  The  weasel  differs  little  in  any 
of  its  habits  from  the  stoat,  excepting  that  it  is  obliged  to 
confine  its  attacks  to  the  leveret  and  rabbit,  as  well  as  to 
very  young  partridges  and  pheasants,  the  adult  animals  of 
these  several  kinds  being  too  strong  for  it,  though  it  is  said 
to  have  fastened  on  a  full-grown  hare  and  sucked  its  blood* 
It  has,  however,  so  often  been  confounded  with  the  stoat 
that  I  should  suspect  in  this  instance  the  mistake  has  been 
made.  It  is  ready  enough  at  sucking  eggs,  whether  large  or 
small,  and  instances  are  recorded  of  its  making  up  for  its 
deficiency  of  size  by  combination,  five  or  six,  and  even  more, 
weasels  having  been  watched  hunting  in  unison. 

The  Rat  (Mils  decumanus). 

Tlie  rat  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  description  of  its 
appearance,  and  its  habits  also  are  pretty  notorious ;  but  it 

may  be  mentioned  that  occasionally  this  pest  of  the  farmer 
is  tompto^^  ..*  iMv.-de  ilx^  presc;  vc,  and  tame-bred  young 
plicasixiits  and  partridges  are  esji^'cially  likoly  to  be  Ciirried 
off  by  it.     W'Lcnevcr,  thertliTe,  a  colony  of  rats  take  up 

c  c 
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their  quarters  near  game,  tliey  should  be  got  rid  of  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Thej  are  very  fond  of  eggs,  as  veil  as 
of  the  young  birda 

The  Hedgehog  {Erinaceus  Europaus). 

T/ie  hedgeliog  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy lately  on  the  nature  of  its  habits;  one  party  hoAding 
it  to  be  a  vegetable  eater,   and  entirely  innocent  of  all 
noxious  propensities,  while  the  other  brands  it  as  a  destroyer 
of  young  game,  an  egg-«ucker,  and  a  cow-mUker.     That  it 
does  occasionally  cat  birds  is  easily  shown,  because  it  is  so 
ofleu  kept  alive  in  large  gardens,  where  it  is  not  starved, 
aud  thereby  compelled  to  eat  what  is  offered  to  it.     Here  a 
freshly-killed  bird  is  greedily  seized  and  devoured,  while  it 
is  only  when  long  deprived  of  insects  and  worms,  as  well  as 
flesh,  that  the  hedgehog  will  eat  roots  or  vegetables.     In  a 
stiite  of  nature,  I  believe,  the  animal  lives  chiefly  on  insects 
and  worms,  with  the  addition  of  eggs  in  the  breeding  seiisan, 
of  wliich  it  is  particularly  fond;  but  this  is  only  because  it  is 
not  famished  with  wea]>ons  for  catching  biixls  or  quadrupe«ls. 
The  hedgehog  is  provided  with  a  grabbing  snout  like  tliat 
of  the  pig,  and  this  is  adduced  to  prove  that  it  searches  for 
roots  like  the  latter  animal ;  but  grubs  and  worms  are  also 
found  in  this  wav,  and  it  is  for  them  that  its  nose  is  at 
work  rather  than  for  the  roots  of  scatch-grass,  <kc.,  which 
it  is  said  to  be  iu  seai-ch  of.     The  external  appearance  of 
the  hedgehog  is  too  well  known  to  require  description,  either 
j)ictorial  or  in  type,  and  I  have  not,  therefore,  appended  a 
porti-ait  of  it.     During  the  summer  it  is  very  active,  espe- 
cially in  the  evening,  when  worms  come  forth,  and  it  may 
l>e  seen  popping  about  iu  search  of  what  it  can  find  on  the 
borders  of  woods  and  copses,  where  it  remains  concealed 
during  the  day.      It   is  more  or  less  inactive  during  the 
winter,  but  whether  it  is  a  true  hybernator  is  a  disputed 
question.     This,  however,  is  u  point  of  little  interest  to  the 
game  preserver,  aud  I  shall  not  therefore  enter  upon  it. 
That  the  hedgehog  is  destructive  to  game  is,  I  think,  clearly 
established  ;  for  whether  or  not  it  eats  the  animals  them- 
selves, it  no  doubt  sucks  the  eggs  of  pheasants,  partridges^ 
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and  grouse,  wherever  it  can  find  them.  The  female  pro- 
duces from  four  to  six  young  ones,  which  at  first  are  naked,, 
but  are  soon  covered  with  very  tender  prickles,  gradually 
growing  into  spines,  with  which  the  old  ones  are  defended. 

The  Eagle  {Aquila  chrysaetos) 

Is  so  rare  that  it  will  be  scarcely  desirable  to  describe  it» 
appearance  or  habits. 

The  Kite  {MUvus  regcUis), 

Commonly  hnovm  in  some  districts  as  the  Glead  or  Gled, 
This  bird  is  now  becoming  very  rare  in  consequence  of  the 
war  waged  against  it  by  keepers,  fi^m  its  tendency  to  destroy 
game  of  all  kinds.  It  may  be  readily  known  when  on  the 
wing  by  its  forked  tail,  like  that  of  the  swallow,  in  which  it 
differs  from  all  of  its  congeners  in  this  country.  Every  now 
and  then,  when  in  the  air,  afl/Cr  making  a  large  circle  in 
search  of  its  prey,  it  will  remain  stationary,  with  its  wings 
and  tail  expanded,  and  without  any  of  the  quivering  which 
is  perceptible  in  the  windhover.  In  England  the  kite  is 
only  met  with  now  in  extensive  wooded  districts,  especially 
those  which  are  not  strictly  preserved.  The  annexed  figure 
accurately  represents  the  appearance  of  this  bird  when  at 
rest,  except  in  colour,  which  is  as  follows: — Beak  horn 
colour;  cere  and  iris  yellow;  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck 
greyish  white,  streaked  with  ash  brown;  feathers  of  the  back 
and  wing  coverts  edged  with  reddish  brown  round  a  darker 
centre;  primaries  black;  upper  tail  coverts  reddish  brown; 
feathers  of  the  tail  the  same,  the  inner  webs  being  barred 
with  dark  brown,  and  the  imder  surface  greyish  white;  chin^ 
throat,  and  poll  greyish  white  streaked  with  pale  brown; 
breast  and  belly  pale  reddish  brown,  each  feather  having  a 
longitudinal  streak  of  brown ;  under  tail  coverts  of  a  uniform 
rufous  white;  tarsi  and  toes  yellow;  claws  black.  The 
females  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  males  (the  length  being 
respectively  twenty-six  and  twenty-four  inches);  but  the 
plumage  is  nearly  the  same,  the  heads  of  the  former  being 
somewhat  more  grey,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  body  more. 
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decidedly  red.  The  nest  ii  formed  of  likki  like  tiioae  of  tbe 
carrion  crow,  and  lined  with  feKtlier%  irod,  hair,  Aa  It  is 
nsoaUj  made  earlj  in  the  i^ng,  the  doqwat  reoeaaes  of  a 
large  wood,  and  the  fork  of  a  high  tree  being  ciioaen.  The 
female  lays  two  or  three  em,  of  a  alightlj  oval  form,  the 
long  diameter  being,  as  in  uT  the  birds  of  prey,  little  greater 
than  the  short;  they  measure  two  inches  and  two  lines  by 
one  inch  nine  linee^  are  of  a  dirty  white  oolomv  marked  on 
the  larger  end  with  a  few  reddish  brown  spots. 

In  tte  moih  of  taking  iU  prey  the  late  reaembles  the 
kestrel,  not  striking  it  in  the  air  bat  pouncing  on  it  while 
on  the  ground,  and  in  this  way  Imng  Tery  formidable  to 
ground  birds  and  leverets. 

0/  the  cunning  of  the  kiie  Mr.  Colquhoun  gives  a  remark- 
able instance.  He  says,  "  Kites  generally  build  in  the  fir 
forests  on  the  hills,  and  select  a  tree  with  a  thin  bare  stem, 
often  very  difficult  to  climb.  I  once  concealed  myself  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  where  a  kite  was  sitting,  in  order  to  shoot 
it  on  its  return  to  the  nest ;  for  they  generally  fly  off  at  the 
most  distant  appipach  of  an  enemy.  I  was  perfectly  hid, 
and  after  waiting  nearly  an  hour,  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  tact  and  cunning  of  the  bird.  The  sun  was 
shining  warm  upon  the  nest,  or  it  would  most  likely  not 
have  kept  me  so  long;  at  last  I  saw  it  fljring  round  in  very 
wide  circles,  which  gradually  narrowed;  it  then  alighted 
upon  a  dbtant  tree,  and  peering  round  in  every  direction 
chose  a  nearer,  and  so  on  until  it  came  within  three  or  four 
trees  of  the  nest.  It  was  now  within  shot ;  but  I  had,  un- 
fortunately, so  placed  myself  as  only  to  command  the  nest 
tree,  never  doubting  that  it  would  alight  on  this  before  it 
settled  on  the  nest  But  I  was  out  in  my  reckoning ;  as 
soon  as  it  had  tolerably  reassured  itself  it  rose  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  air  and  came  down  upon  its  nest  like  a  stone. 
The  manner  in  which  J  was  concealed  prevented  my  getting  a 
flying  shot ;  so  nothing  remained  but  to  fire  through  the  nest, 
which  proved  a  sufficient  defence,  as  the  kite  flew  away  and 
never  returned.*'  It  will  from  this  be  gathered  that  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  get  a  shot  at  the  kite,  and  that  the  keeper 
must  rely  upon  the  trap  to  get  rid  of  it 
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The  Peregrine  Falcon  (FcUco  peregrinus). 

This,  also  called  the  Blue  Falcon  (the  hen  harrier  being  the 
blue  hawk),  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  winged  game,  and  on 
that  account,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  falconers,  it  will 
always  be  condemned  to  death  by  gamekeepers  in  this  country. 
The  adult  female  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  the 
male  about  fifteen.  The  colours  are : — Beak  blue,  approaching 
to  black  at  the  point ;  cere  and  eyelids  yellow;  iris  dark  brown  ; 
top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  nearly  black,  of  which 
colour  there  is  also  a  spot  beneath  the  eye ;  back  bluish  slate 
or  ash  colour,  the  shade  becoming  lighter  as  the  bird  in- 
creases in  age ;  all  the  upper  feathers  of  the  body  barred  with 
a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour;  primaries  brown  black, 
with  the  inner  web  spotted  and  barred  with  reddish  white ; 
throat  white,  streaked  longitudinally  with  dark  brown; 
breast  pale  reddish  white  with  transverse  bars  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  throat ;  under  surface  of  the  tail-feathers  and 
coverts  barred  with  dark  brown  and  greyish  white ;  legs  and 
toes  yellow,  claws  black.  The  young  birds  have  the  head 
and  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  a  brownish  ash  colour,  the 
edge  of  each  feather  having  a  i-eddish  tinge.  The  peregrine 
falcon  builds  on  high  rocks,  being  extremely  rare  in  England, 
and  not  very  often  met  with  in  the  present  day  in  Scotland. 
The  eggs  are  from  two  to  four  in  number,  two  inches  long 
by  one  inch  anCP eight  lines  broad,  mottled  with  pale  reddish 
brown.  During  the  breeding  season  these  falcons  confine 
their  attacks  chiefly  to  aquatic  birds,  which  are  found  close 
to  their  nests,  but  at  other  times  of  the  year  they  destroy 
large  quantities  of  grouse  and  partridges.  These  are  gene- 
rally pursued  and  struck  on  the  wing,  but  Mr.  Colquhoun  gives 
an  instance  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  in  which  a 
blue  falcon  pursued  a  grouse,  put  up  by  him,  into  the  heather, 
when,  he  says, "  it  immediately  alighted,  searched  the  heather 
for  a  minute,  and  presently  the  grouse  fluttered  out  before 
it  I  saw  the  chase  for  about  ten  yards,  when  they  ran 
behind  a  hillock,  and  on  my  going  up  to  the  place,  the  falcon 
rose,  and  there  lay  the  grouse  decapitated."  Such  an  act  is, 
however,  an  exception  to  the  general  habit  of  the  birtl,  and 
must  not  be  relied  on  by  the  trapper. 
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Tub  CoaiiOH  Bczzahd  {BiUeo  vulgann), 

]a  ono  of  tho  most  TOmmon  of  tlie  larger  varieties  of  the 
bawk  tribe,  which  may  be  aocounted  for  by  tho  foct  that  it 
U  aililictcil  to  Email  bii'ds  and  reptiles,  rather  tban  to  pme; 
but  tliig  is  only  on  account  of  its  lazineaa,  for  if  they  rome 
in  ita  way,  tho  partridge,  grouse,  leveret,  aad  rubbit,  are  all 
{>oune«il  upon.  Still  it  is  not  equal  to  the  blue  falcon,  ldt«, 
or  hen  harrier  in  its  inroads  upon  tho  game  preserve.  It« 
flight  is  Bomewhat  alow  and  heavj-,  and  it  is  remarkable  for 
Kitting  on  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tree  for  hours,  where  it 
watches  for  tho  appearance  of  ita  prey,  and  on  seeing  it  dorta 
down  upon  the  ground,  picks  it  up,  and  carries  it  bsck  to  it> 
perch  to  devour  it.  The  length  of  the  buzzard  is  aboot  twentj- 
one  inches,  the  female  being  &  little  over,  and  the  male  some- 
what iiudor,  that  size.  Beak  bluish  hkcW,  approa^hinc  '" 
bUK'k;it  111..  i.i.iiH;fMvvill..«-;ii-isal.-,o  yellow,  but  v.-ir^-in- 

«nd  cheeks  pale  brown,  streaked  with  a  darker  nbade;  all 
thcupperpartsof  tho  body,  tail,  and  wings,  dark  clove  brown, 
the  toil  ft^atl]ers  being  barred  with  a  lighter  shade,  nnd  the 
feathers  of  tho  other  parts  being  edged  with  light  brown; 
wing  primariea  brown  black ;  chin  and  throat  white  ;  brrast, 
nndur  wing  coverts,  belly,  and  thighs,  greybh  white,  epotted, 
and  streaked  with  bi-own  ;  under  tail  coverts  white  ;  under 
surface  of  tail  feathers  greyish  white,  ban^d  with,  wood 
brown  j  legs  and  toee  yellow  ;  claws  black.  The  nest  is  in 
Scotland  usually  formed  on  rocks,  or  on  the  high  banks  of 
rivera,  and  ia  composed  of  twigs  and  heath,  lined  with  wool 
or  some  similar  substance.  In  England,  the  fork  of  a  tree 
is  generally  chosen,  or  an  old  nest  of  some  other  bird — the 
materials  used  being  twigs  and  woollen  substances  for  lining. 
Here  the  female  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  two  iachea  three 
lines  in  length  by  one  inch  teu  lines  in  breadth,  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  slightly  spotted  with  pale  brown. 

The  Marsh  Harkier  {Circtts  <nruginosiu). 

Also  called  the  Jhtde  Hawk,  Sarpy  and  W/iite-headed 
Sarpy,  comes  next  to  the  bumrd  in  use,  bat  ia  (o  be  known 
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from  that  bird  at  once  by  its  more  elegant  shape,  and  by  its 
taper  and  naked  legs.     The  plumage  of  the  harrier  is  re- 
markably soft,  like  that  of  the  owl,  which  it  also  resembles 
in  having  a  frill  more  or  less  distinct  round  the  £su^     All 
the  harriers  vary  in  colour  greatly,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  them.     The  males  are  particularly  subject 
to  these  changes,  becoming  more  or  less  ash  grey  as  they 
grow  older;  while  the  females  retain  their  original  shade  of 
reddish  brown.     The  marsh  harrier  is  larger  than  the  hen 
hanier,  presently  to  be  noticed,  and  is  met  with — as  the  first 
half  of  its  name  implies — on  low  grounds,  such  as  the  fens 
of  Cambridge  and  Lincolnshire,  which  it  beats  like  a  dog — 
whence  it  has  derived  its  second  appellation.    It  may  be  seen 
either  flying  slowly  and  smoothly  near  the  ground,  or  sitting  on 
a  stone  or  low  bush,  seldom  on  a  tree,  looking  out  for  its  prey, 
which  it  strikes  on  the  ground.     It  is  very  voracious,  and 
devours  young  rabbits,  leverets,  reptiles,  and  the  young  of 
the  game  birds.     The  length  of  the  marsh  harrier  averages 
twenty-one  inches — the  female,  as  usual,  being  larger  than 
the  male.     In  the  adult  male,  after  the  third  moult,  the 
beak  is  bluish  black ;  cere  and  iris  yellow ;  top  of  the  head 
and  neck,  as  well  as  the  cheeks,  yellowish  white,  tinged  with 
reddish  brown,  and  streaked  with  dark  brown  ;  feathers  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  dark  reddish  brown,  edged  with  a 
lighter  shade ;  primaries  brownish  black  ;  secondary  and  tail 
feathers  ash  grey;  tarsi  long,  slender,  and  of  a  yellow  colour; 
toes  yellow  ;  claws  black.     In  subsequent  moults  the  wing 
coverts  and  tertials  become  more  or  less  of  an  ash  grey ; 
wing-primaries  slate  grey;  chin  and  throat  nearly  white; 
breast  rufous,  streaked  with  dark  brown ;  belly,  thighs,  and 
under  tail-coverts  reddish  brown.     In  the  young  birds,  before 
moulting,  the  whole  bird  is  of  a  chocolate  brown,  each  feather 
being  tipped  with  a  lighter  colour.     In  the  second  year,  the 
head,  neck,  chin,  and  throat  become  a  dull  yellow,  with  an 
occasional  patch  of  the  same  colour  on  the  point  of  the  wing. 
The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  in  long  grass,  fern,  or 
rushes,  or  sometimes  in  heather  or  furze.     It  is  formed  of 
small  sticks  or  rushes,  and  contains  three  or  four  eg<^,  white 
in  colour,   pointed  at  one  end,  two  inches  and  one  line  iu 
length,  and  one  inch  six  lines  broad. 
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Thb  Hxet  HABsmt  (OSrsut  cyoiMiu). 

The  male  of  this  speotoB  is  known  m  tlw  2to«t  AmI^  or 
Blue  HauA;  while  che  name  Bmgiail  it  applied  to  the 
female  in  many  parts  of  the  oonntry.  Tbe  ongin  of  the 
gcnerio  term  '^Huriet^  has  already  been  alluded  to^  and  the 
specific  prefix  is  given  from  the  fondnes  tot  ohidrens  which 
^is  bird  displays^  worrying  the  hen  tot  them  oontinQally, 
and  hence  called  the  Hen  harrier.  like  the  manh  harrier, 
it  is  fond  of  low  ground,  and  it  is  espedalfy  likely  to  be  met 
with  on  lands  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  hoi  still  so  banen  as 
to  be  given  np  to  ling  and  rashes.  Here  H  nay  be  seen 
hunting  near  Uie  ground  for  reptiles,  or  fiir  lerenta^  whidi 
are  partial  to  such  situations;  and  fiir  this  reason  Ae  bird  is 
not  left  unmolested  by  the  keeper.  The  male  and  ftmale 
vary  in  colour  and  sise,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  oon- 
sidered  to  be  two  distinct  species.  Hence  they  must  be 
separately  described. 

The  adult  male  or  Blue  Hawk  is  about  eighteen  inches  in 
IcDgtli ;  colour  as  follows :  Bill  bluish  black ;  oere  and  iris 
yellow;  lore  covered  with  black  hair,  radiating  from  a  centre 
and  hiding  the  nostrils;  head,  neck,  chin,  throaty  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body  and  tail  ash  grey;  primaries  brown  black, 
not  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  tail;  breast  and  belly  bluish 
white;  thighs  and  under  tail  coverts  white;  under  suifeice  of 
tail  pale  greyish  white,  slightly  barred ;  1^  and  toes  slender 
and  yellow ;  claws  black  (see  fig.).  The  young  tnalesy  up  to 
the  second  moulting,  are  brown,  and  similar  in  colour  to  the 
female,  presently  to  be  described,  but  of  smaller  size. 

17ie  adult /emaUf  known  as  the  Ringtail,  is  twenty  inches 
long;  bill  black;  cere  greenish  yellow;  iris  reddish  brown; 
crown  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  umber;  a  narrow 
collar  of  reddish  brown  round  the  neck ;  a  light-brown  streak 
over  the  eye ;  the  hairy  disc  round  the  bill  of  a  mixed  brown 
and  white;  upper  parts  of  a  uniform  umber  brown,  the 
smaller  wing  coverts  being  edged  with  reddish  brown; 
primaries  brown  black ;  central  tail-feather  umber  brown, 
those  on  the  outside  being  dark  brown,  barred  with  reddish 
brown ;  all  the  under  ])art8  of  a  reddish  buff  colour,  each 
feather  having  a  central  spot  of  reddish  brown;  under 
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of  middle  tail-feathers  barred  with  black  and  dall 
site,  those  of  the  outer  feathers  being  greyish  white,  also 
ith  darker  bars;  1^  and  toes  yellow;  claws  black.  The 
mt  is  bnilt  on  the  ground,  of  sticks  or  rushes,  and  coarse 
mtm  I  it  contains  four  or  five  eggji  of  a  white  colour,  but 
0te  or  less  slightlj  tinged  with  blue,  one  inch  eight  lines 
Qg  by  one  inch  four  lines  broad.  The  males  occasionallj 
t  as  well  as  the  females. 

Montague's  KAmBncK  {Circiu  cinerctceus). 

This  rare  variety  of  the  harrier  is  known  as  the  Aj^ 
flowed  Falcon^  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  hen 
larrier  by  possessing  greater  slendemess  of  body  and  length 
)f  wings,  which  slightly  extend  beyond  the  taiL     In  other 

.?BBpect8  and  in  its  habits  it  closely  resembles  ito  congener, 

§uid  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  describe  it. 

The  Sparbow-hawk  {AccipUer  mtmy 

This  is  a  short-winged  hawk,  very  common  in  the  wooded 
{districts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  It  is  a  remark- 
ably bold  bird,  and  a  dangerous  enemy  to  young  game  of  all 
pkinds,  having  been  known  to  strike  a  partridge  as  big  as 
itsel£ 

The  aduU  male  measures  twelve  inches  in  length.  Beak 
blue;  cere  greenish  yellow;  iris  yellow;  all  the  upper  parts 
of  head,  neck,  and  body  of  a  rich  brown,  with  a  tinge  of 
grey  in  old  birds;  tail  greyish  brown,  with  three  bars  of 
dark  brown ;  under  parts  light  reddish  brown  with  trans* 
Terse  bars  of  a  darker  colour;  legs  and  toes  yellow;  claws 
black.  The  female  is  fifteen  inches  long;  beak  bluish  horn 
colour;  cere  and  iris  yellow;  upper  parts  of  head,  neck,  and 
body  brown,  with  whitish  spots;  primaries  and  tail  light 
brown,  barred  with  darker  brown;  all  the  under  parts 
greyish  white  barred  with  brown;  legs  and  toes  yeUow; 
claws  long  and  black. 

The  young  males  resemble  the  female  excepting  in  size, 
and  in  haviug  a  reddish  brown  edge  to  the  feathers  of  the 
back  and  wing  coverts.     This  bird  seldom  builds  its  own 
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not,  bot  tokw  powtwiion  of  tliat  of  tho  nrawor  jaj.  mvliidi 
tlia  ft^inkle  lays  from  four  to  6ve  eggti  nfn  pals  bluish  vliitf. 
blokhLtl  with  dark  red  att<l  broirn,  one  iocli  eewn  liaes  lon^. 
and  one  inch  four  lines  broad. 

The  Hobby  {^Hypotrwrehit  aiMnUeo). 

Tltis  is  a  miniature  peregrine  Iklean,  and  ts  onlj  a  sammcr 
Tisiu>r,  a])i>c«i-ing  in  tliis  country  in  April,  and  leaviug  ii 
October.  Ita  liabitu,  however,  do  not  resemble  those  of  at 
larger  HkeuoBS,  inanmuuh  as  it  prcfcra  ^roodlands  in  tiu 
iut«rior  of  tho  coutitry.  It  is  not  very  destructive  to  gtan, 
prefurriDg  xmalli^r  binls,  such  as  the  lark,  which  it  is  so  faai  ! 
of  j'unuing  a«  to  hiivo  obtained  the  name  of  a/audariv*.  It  ' 
also  fccda  on  thu  larger  eoleopiera.  The  hobby  is  alxiiit 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  length,  the  female  bein^  tlie 
liu-.T,  but  iwt  olhoi-wi^o  .lilRi-ioj,'  fiT'lii  111.'  II, ak-.  T)jl-  kU 
is  bluish  black ;  cere  greenish  yellow;  iris  dark  brown ;  upper 
parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  bodygi'eyish  black,  each  feather 
being  edged  with  dirty  white;  wing  feathers  black,  ed^ 
also  with  dirty  white;  two  middle  tail  feathers  grejisb 
black;  the  outer  ones  slightly  barred  with  a  lighter  shade; 
chin  and  sides  of  the  neck  white;  cheek  black;  under  parts 
yellowish  white,  streaked  with  brownish  black;  under  tail 
coverts  white;  legs  and  toes  yellow;  claws  black. 

In  young  birds  tho  plumage  has  a  reddish  tinge.  The 
nest  is  built  in  a  high  tree,  of  twigs,  but  like  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  it  often  takes  possession  of  that  belonging  to  another 
bird.  It  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  a  dirty  white,  speckled 
with  reddish  brown;  length  one  inch  eight  lines,  breadth  one 
inch  four  lines. 

The  Mebum  {Ilypolriordiie  osialon). 

This  is  the  least  of  the  British  hawks,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  and  courage,  a  male  not  more  than  six  ounces 
in  weight  having  been  known  to  kill  a  partridge  more  than 
double  its  size.  Curiously  enough,  while  the  hobby  is 
only  a  summer  visitor,  this  bird,  which  closely  resembles  it, 
comes  over  to  us  from  beyond  the  seas  in  the  winter,  though 
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lere  are  also  a  few  pairs  wHicH  breed  in  this  country,  on 
le  northern  moors.     In  the  south  it  is  extremely  rare  in 
le  summer,  and  indeed  it  is  not  commonly  met  with  south 
f  Yorkshire  at  any  period  of  the  year.  .  Its  usual  food  is 
Dmposed  of  small  birds;  but  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will 
ttack  the  partridge,  (especially  the  young  ones  when  it  has 
ts  own  brood  to  supply,)  but  as  it  does  not  strike  on  the 
pround,  it  is  seldom  that  the  opportunity  offers.     It  does 
lot  therefore  do  much  harm  to  game,  and  the  lovers  of 
latural  history  as  well  as  of  hawking  might  well  be  spared 
bhe  loss  of  this  beautiful  bird  at  the  hands  of  the  keeper. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  occasionally  it  will  take  a 
partridge  or  grouse;  but  while  the  fox  is  allowed  to  have  his 
pheasant  occasionally,  surely  the  fiedconer  might  be  permitted 
lo  have  an  exemption  in  his  favour,  when  the  injury  done  is 
lo  slight.      In  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  merlins 
ire  plentiful  enough,  and  young  birds  may  be  obtained  in 
Jmost  any  numbers  at  68,  to  7^.  6d,  a-piece.     In  size  this 
lird  is  slightly  less  than  the  hobby,  measuring  from  ten  to 
»welve  inches  long.     An  old  male  has  the  beak  blue,  with  a 
>lackish  tip;   cere  yellow;    iris  dark  brown;    crown  blue 
prey  streaked  with  dark  brown  ;  a  collar  of  reddish  brown 
massing  from  the  cheeks  round  the  neck;  back  rich  bluish 
|[rey,  each  feather  having  a  dark  brown  shaft;   primaries 
ich  black;  tail  bluish  grey,  with  three  faint  bands  for  the 
MUttd  two  thirds,  the  end  being  black  tipped  with  white; 
ihin  and  throat  white;  under  parts  of  body  pale  reddish 
)rown  streaked  and  patched  with  darker  brown;  legs  and 
oes  yellow;    claws  black.     The  fetncUe  has  all  the  upper 
larts  of  head  and  body  of  a  dark  liver  colour,  the  edges  of 
Jl  the  feathers  being  fidntly  tipped  with  red;  tail  brown, 
vith  five  narrow  bars  of  wood  brown;  under  sur&ces  whity 
>rown  with  darker  streaks  and  patches;  in  other  respects 
ike  the  male.     The  young  mcUea  resemble  the  females,  ex- 
sept  in  size.     They,  as  well  as  the  young  of  the  other  sex, 
.re  called  stone  &lcons  in  Wales.     The  nest  is  built  on  the 
;round,  with  a  few  bents  of  grass  only.     The  female  lays 
our   or   five   eggs    mottled   with   two   shades    of    reddish 
>rown,  one  inch  seven  lines  in  length  by  one  inch  three 
ines  in  breadth. 
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The  Kestbel  {Tinnunculua  almuUariugy 

The  Kestrel  or   Windhover,  also  called  the  SionegaU  or 
StandgaU,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  birds  known  in  this 
country,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  ita 
habit  of  suspending  itself  over  some  fixed  point  with  out- 
spread tail  and  its  head  always  to  windward,  accompanied  by 
a  peculiarly  quick  motion  of  the  wings,  from  which  it  has 
derived  its  name  of  **  Windhover"  and  "  Standgale.**     While 
in  this  position  it  is  watching  some  mouse,  or  poesibly  a  young 
leveret,  which  it  will  no  doubt  occasionally  take;  but  for  one 
of  these  which  it  seizes,  it  will  probably  kill  a  hundred  niic& 
I  have  opened  the  stomachs  of  scores  of  these  birds,  and  have 
never  yet  seen  the  remains  of  a  leveretw     Once,  it  is  true,  I 
came  upon  a  portion  of  what  looked  like  the  akin  of  a  young 
rabbit,  but  it  might  have  been  that  of  a  rat,  as  I   did  not 
wash  and  dry  it.     At  all  events  it  had  not  the  colour  of  the 
leveret.     A  large  proportion  of  the  contents  was   composed 
of  mice,  with  a  very  few  small  birds  of  various  kinds.     Still, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  to  tlie  game  preserver  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche  ;  for  it  has  neither  courage  enough  boldly  to 
attack  game  whenever  it  comes  in  its  way,  nor  can  it  always 
resist  the  temptation  afforded  by  a  delicate  leveret  which  it 
may  espy  in  the  grass  when  in  search  of  mice.    Selby  says  that 
they  feed  on  cockchafers  during  their  season,  and  Montague 
affirms  that  he  never  found  anv  featliers  in  theirstomachs ;  but 
I  certainly  must  give  my  evidence  in  favour  of  their  occasionally 
killing  small  birds  as  I  have  mentioned  above.    A  large  pro- 
portion of  those  I  have  examined  have  been  young  ones 
barely  fledged,  and  perhaps  at  that  season  the  parent  birds 
may  be  more  rapacious  than  at  other  seasons,  and  may  also 
be  able  more  readily  to  strike  young  larks  and  other  ground 
birds  in  their  favourite  method  by  suddenly  stooping  on 
theiD.      The  kestrel   is  universally  found   throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.     Its  length  is  from  thii'teen  inches  in  the 
male  to  fifteen  inches  in  the  female.     The  former  has  the 
beak  blue  ;  cere  and  eyelids  yellow ;  iris  dark  brown  ;  crown, 
cheeks,  and  nape  of  the  neck  ash  gi*ey  streaked  with  dusky 
brown ;  upper  parts  of  body  of  a  rich  fawn  colour,  each 
feather  spotted  with  black  on  the  extreme  point;    wing 
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feathers  greyish  black,  the  edges  of  a  lighter  shade  ;  tail  ash 
grey,  with  a  broad  black  stripe  near  the  end,  which  again  is 
tipped  with  white ;  under  parts  whity  brown,  the  breast 
being  streaked  and  the  belly  spotted  with  brown ;  thighs 
and  under  tail  coverts  of  a  pale  fawn  colour,  also  streaked; 
under  sur&ce  of  tail  whitish  grey,  showing  slightly  marked 
transverse  bands,  besides  the  black  terminal  bar ;  legs  and 
toes  yellow;  claws  black.  In  the ^emo^  the  crown  is  a  rich 
fawn  with  dark  stripes ;  upper  parts,  including  the  tail,  all 
reddish  Ibrown,  with  bars  of  bluish  black,  the  tail  having  the 
black  bar  tipped  with  white,  as  in  the  male;  the  whole  under 
surface  paler  than  in  the  male,  in  other  respects  the  same. 
The  young  males  resemble  the  females  till  after  their  first 
winter.  The  kestrel  builds  in  high  rocks  or  old  towers,  but 
frequently  it  takes  possession  of  an  old  crow*s  or  magpie's 
nest.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs  one  inch  seven  lines  long  by 
one  inch  three  lines,  mottled  with  dark  reddish  brown  on  a 
pale  reddish  white  ground.  They  are  usually  hatched  about 
the  1st  of  May.     The  illustration  represents  an  adult  male. 

The  White  or  Barn  Owl  {Strix  flammea). 

Mr.  Waterton  has  taken  this  bird  under  his  special  pro- 
tection, and  has  shown  that  its  food  is  almost  entii*ely 
composed  of  young  rats,  mice,  shrews,  small  birds,  and 
insects,  as  well  as  occasionally  fish.  That  it  does  occasionally 
capture  game  is  true  enough,  but  such  a  misdemeanour  is 
exceptional.  Still  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  it  is 
sometimes  caught,  flagrante  delicto  ;  but  the  services  which 
it  renders  to  the  farmer  ought  to  make  the  game  preserver 
pass  these  ^Deccadillos  over.  Like  the  kestrel,  the  little  harm 
which  it  does  is  compensated  for  a  hundredfold  by  its  good 
deeds,  and  the  keeper  who  shoots  it,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
farmer,  will  lose  far  more  than  he  will  gain.  The  bam  owl  is 
common  enough  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  it  is  not  so 
frequently  met  with  in  the  north.  When  it  does  give 
utterance  to  any  noise,  which  is  but  seldom,  it  screeches 
rather  than  hoots,  like  the  tawny  owl,  but  still  the  note  may 
be  called  a  hoot  by  some  people.  When  in  search  of  food  it 
skims  with  noiseless  wing  the  fields  ai'ound  its  abode,  and 
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irhen  its  nootamftl  eye  wgim  a  lionUiM  iMMht'il  Iiofa  orar 
it  in  the  most  sUent  maimer,  wiA.  ilii  kui  hn^^iig  dcnn^ 
endxapidljaliriits  on  itiprej,  wUgii i*  miwm  jmlUb ckwa «ai 
bean  awaj.  ^loiild  this  faM  eome  dbnai  ik  Um  dq^lime^ 
it  is  beset  bj  thrashes^  Uaekbixdi%  swallows^  and  oliier  amall 
birdfl^  which  give  it  no  peaee  till  it  rstifes  to  same  qpoi  ool 
of  their  ai^t.  The  white  owl  oomes  out  earlier  ttiaa  the 
brown,  ai^  maj  fireqnentlj  be  eseni  in  the  twiljg^i  boor 
hnntii^^  lor  mice.  In  the  old  mah  the  length  is  fourteen 
inches;  the  beak  is  almost  wfaifce;  iris  Ibmt  blAc;  fiwae 
white,  the  edges  bring  tipped  witii  brawn,  and  Inmng  a 
msty  stain  nnder  eadi  eye;  orawn  and  nape  of  neok  pale 
bii£E^  spotted  with  Uadt  and  white;  npper  parta  of  bod^ 
darker  ba£^  speckled  and  mottled  witii  grey,  bladc^  and 
white;  tail  feathers  of  a  pale  bafl^  with  five  gray  ban;  aU 
the  under  parts  snowy  white;  tarsi  covered  with  wbite^ 
fiinlike  feathers,  which  also  extend  to  the  uj^r  sor&ce  of 
the  toes ;  claws  brown,  the  middle  one  being  slightly 
serrated.  The  wings  are  longer  than  the  tail,  and  the  fibres 
of  which  their  feathers  are  composed  not  being  all  of  the 
same  length,  the  flight  is  rendered  noiseless.  The  females 
resemble  the  males,  except  on  the  under  sur&ce,  which  is  of 
a  less  snowy  white,  and  sometimes  even  of  a  pale  fawn 
colour.  The  nest  is  built  in  a  bam,  old  malt-house,  church 
tower,  or  any  old  ruin  covered  with  ivy.  The  female  lays 
from  three  to  seven,  or  even  eight,  eggs,  of  a  white  colour, 
one  inch  six  lines  long  by  one  inch  three  linesL  It  is  re^ 
markable  for  beginning  to  sit  as  soon  as  one  egg  is  laid;  so 
that  the  yoimg  are  hatched  on  consecutive  days,  and  as  tibey 
grow  up  are  of  all  sizes. 

The  Tawny  oe  Ivy  Owl  {^i/nx  stridtda). 

This  bird  is  still  more  nocturnal  in  its  habits  than  the 
bam  owl;  but  nevertheless  it  is  &r  more  destructive  to 
game,  feeding,  according  to  Yarrell,  "on  leverets,  young 
rabbits,  moles,  rats,  mice,  birds,  frogs,  and  insects,"  as  well 
as  **  occasionally  on  flsh,"  like  its  white  congener.  Its  wings 
are  not  so  long  as  those  of  that  bird,  nor  is  its  flight  so  rapid 
and  buoyant,  though  quite  as  soft,  noiseless,  and  spectre-like. 
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It  is  thus,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  "  less  formed  for 
beating  a  large  extent  of  country  for  mice,  and  must  often 
content  itself  with  promiscuous  feeding."  Elsewhere  he 
remarks :  "  They  (the  white  owls)  are  evidently  more  expert 
mousers  than  the  brown,  which  may  in  part  account  for  the 
latter's  destruction  among  young  game.  I  recollect  nearly 
all  the  young  pigeons  in  my  father's  dovecot  being  devoured 
by  a  pair  of  brown  owls.**  This  character,  coming  from  a 
writer  who  is  evidently  prepossessed  in  favom:  of  owls,  and 
Tsrho  accuses  a  keeper  of  shooting  a  colony  of  brown  owls  as 
a  blind  for  laziness,  is  certainly  somewhat  condemnatory  of 
them,  and  probably  most  game  preservers  will  think  them- 
selves justified  in  ordering  their  destruction,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  owl,  they  are 
excellent  friends  to  the  farmer  from  destroying  mice  and 
rats.  The  tawny  owl  is  common  in  all  wooded  districts 
where  game  is  not  very  strictly  preserved,  and  inhabits  thick 
woods,  especially  where  there  are  evergreens.  Its  note  is  a 
loud  and  melancholy  hoot^  seldom  heard  during  the  day. 
The  length  of  the  male  is  fifteen  inches,  the  female  being  a 
trifle  longer.  The  former  has  the  beak  of  a  pale-brown 
colour;  iris  dark  blue;  face  greyish  white,  edged  with  a  line 
of  dark  brown;  upper  parts  ash  grey,  mottled  with  a  rich 
brown  in  two  shades,  and  having  a  line  of  white  spots  on 
the  edge  of  the  scapulars,  wing-coverts  and  primaries  barred 
with  white  and  brown ;  tail  barred  with  brown  of  two 
shades;  under  parts  of  body  greyish  white,  mottled  and 
streaked  with  brown;  under  tail-coverts  white;  legs  and 
toes  clothed  with  short,  pale  grey  hairs;  claws  pale  brown 
colour,  tipped  with  brown.  The  females  are  of  a  deeper 
tawny  colour;  the  young  males  resemble  the  females  till 
their  second  moult.  These  birds  build  in  the  ivy  covering 
any  old  ruin,  or  in  the  hole  of  a  tree  similarly  clothed,  or  if 
these  are  not  to  be  found  they  take  possession  of  an  old 
magpie's  nest,  which  suits  them  from  being  covered  in.  The 
eggs,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  are  white,  one  inch  ten 
lines  in  length  by  one  inch  and  a  half.  They  are  hatched  in 
April  or  early  in  May,  and  the  young  birds  are  a  long  time 
before  they  can  fly,  perching  on  the  boughs  near  the  nest, 
where  they  are  fed  by  both  their  parents. 
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Ths  Batbt  {flcTwrn  wrux). 


The  Baren  is  now  beeoming  xmn  in  this  ecMmtfy,  being 
destroyed  by  the  ahepberds  from  its  fimdlMn  finr  lamb,  and 
by  the  keepers  on  aoooont  of  its  propenaitf  to  take  tbe  yoong 
of  all  species  of  game,  as  well  as  the  eggs  of  game  birds,  of 
which  it  is  particularly  fond.  It  aJM>  devofeza  reptiks, 
insects,  carrion  of  all  kinds,  and  even  grain  when  animal 
food  is  not  to  be  obtained.  It  is  chieiSj  fbnnd  on  high 
mountain  rocks,  or  on  the  seaooast^  in  extenaivB  woodlandi, 
or  open  plains,  where  its  strong  aigfat  and  keen  powen  of 
scent  render  it  difficult  to  approsyoh.  The  length  of  the 
fnale  is  twenty-four  to  twentynnx  inehea;  beak  black; 
feathers  of  the  nostrils  an  inch  long;  iiis  brown  and  grey ; 
plumage  black,  with  a  gloss  of  purple ;  legs,  toes,  and  davi, 
black.  T\\e  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  her  feathen^ 
like  those  of  young  birds,  have  less  brilliancy  and  lustre. 
Havens  breed  early  in  the  year,  beginning  to  build  in 
February.  Tlie  nest  is  placed  on  the  highest  ti-ee  in  the 
neighbourhood,  on  the  fork  of  a  brancL  It  is  formed  of 
sticks,  lined  with  wool  and  hair.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five, 
two  inches  long  by  one  inch  four  lines.  The  ground  colour 
is  a  pale  ji^en,  spotted  and  mottled  with  olive  green  and 
brown*     Ilavens  keep  in  pairs  all  the  year  round. 

The  Cabrion  Crow  (Corvm  corone). 

This  bird  resembles  the  raven  in  all  but  length,  which  is 
about  eighteen  to  nineteen  inches.  1 1  is  also  adled  the  Gir  Crow 
find  Flesh  Crow,  Wooded  countries  are  their  chief  hahitatf  and 
hero  they  are  constjintly  on  the  look-out  for  dead  horses,  cows, 
or  sheep,  in  default  of  which  they  destroy  weakly  lambs,  or 
capture  young  leverets  and  rabbits,  as  well  as  the  young  of  the 
winged  game.  Like  the  raven  also,  this  bird  breeds  early,  the 
nest  being  placed  on  the  forked  branches  of  a  tree,  and  made 
of  the  same  materials.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  a  pale 
bluisli  green  mottled  and  speckled  with  ash  colour  and  brown  * 
length,  one  inch  eight  lines;  breadth,  one  inch  two  lines. 
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The  Hooded,  or  Royston  Crow  {Coroua  cornix). 

The  hooded  crow,  otherwise  called  the  ctshrcoloured  crow, 
is  even  more  mischievous  to  game  than  the  carrioa  crow. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  west  and  north  of  Scotland,  where 
it  breeds;  the  inroads  made  upon  the  species  by  the  inces- 
sant attacks  of  the  keepers  being  made  up  by  fresh  migra- 
tions from  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  come  over  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  south  they  rarely  breed,  but  make  their 
appearance  on  the  eastern  coast  with  the  woodcocks,  and  are 
particularly  numerous  about  Royston,  whence  they  are 
named.  Their  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  carrion  crow. 
The  length  of  this  crow  is  twenty  inches ;  beak  strong  and 
shiny  hilack,  half  covered  with  black  feathera ;  head,  cheeks, 
throat,  front  of  neck,  wings,  and  tail  of  a  brilliant  black; 
nape  of  the  neck,  back,  rump,  and  under  surface  a  smoke 
grey ;  legs,  toes,  and  claws  black.  These  birds  breed  early 
in  the  year,  making  their  nests  in  trees  and  rocks  on  the 
sea-coast,  composed  of  sticks,  lined  with  hair  or  wool.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  the  ground  of  a  light  green 
mottled  with  greenish  brown;  length  one  inch  ten  lines — 
breadth  one  inch  three  lines. 

The  Jackdaw  {Corvua  iiumedula). 

The  jackdaw  is  found  all  over  England  wherever  there 
are  high  buildings  for  it  to  nest  in.  It  is  not  accused  of 
destroying  live  game,  but  it  has  occasionally  been  known  to 
suck  eggs,  and  hence  it  is  proscribed  by  the  strict  school  of 
gamekeepers.  Its  haunts,  however,  are  so  different,  and  the 
benefits  it  confers  upon  the  former  by  its  insectivorous  appe- 
tite are  so  great,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  should  be 
allowed  to  escape.  Of  course,  if  a  particular  jackdaw  is 
known  to  be  an  egg-sucker  he  must  suffer  the  penalty,  but 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  these  birds  is  scarcely  desirable. 

The  length  of  the  jackdaw  is  fourteen  inches;  beak  black 
and  half  covered  with  feathers;  iris  greyish  white;  crown 
black;  nape  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  dark  grey;  rest  of 
the  body  and  wings  black;  bluish  on  the  wings  and  rusty 
below;  legs,   toes,   and  claws  black.     The  nest  is  built  of 
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stioks,  and  in  it  are  IM  five  or  six  ^;gB,  of  a  pale 

spotted  with  clove  brown  and  ash  colour;  length  one  inch 

seven  lines — breadth  one  inch. 

The  Magpie  {Pica  eaudaia). 

The  appearance  of  this  lively  bird  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description,  and  being  a  sad  destroyer  of  game,  it  is,  as 
fiir  as  possible,  exterminated  from  hu  district  by  every 
keeper.  All  kinds  of  animal  food  will  be  eagerly  devoured 
by  it,  whether  dead  or  alive,  from  the  dead  horse  to  the 
cockchafer.  Toung  poultry  and  game  birds^  as  well  as  their 
eggs,  are  especially  sought  ailer ;  and  leverets  as  well  as  yonng 
rabbits  are  titbits  which  the  magpie  cannot  resist.  These 
birds  pair  all  the  year  round ;  the  nest  is  curiously  devised,  the 
whole  structure  being  interlaced  very  strongly  with  sticker 
leaving  only  an  aperture  at  the  side  for  the  birds  to  go  in 
and  out.  This  framework  is  lined  with  clay,  inside  which 
is  a  layer  of  roots  and  grass.  The  nest  is  sometimes  made 
in  high  trees,  and  at  others  in  low  bushes,  especially  of  the 
thorn  tribe ;  and  this  difference  in  the  nesting-place  has  been 
attempted  to  be  made  a  means  of  splitting  up  the  species 
into  two  varieties.  The  eggs  are  six  or  seven  in  number,  of 
a  pale  bluish  wliite  ground  spotted  with  olive  brown  and 
green,  and  also  with  ash  colour.  Their  length  is  one  inch 
and  four  lines — breadth  one  inch. 

The  Jay  {GamUiia  glandaritu). 

The  jay  comes  last  in  the  list  of  game  destroyers,  and,  like 
the  jackdaw,  is  chiefly  obnoxious  to  the  keeper  from  its  egg- 
sucking  propensities,  though  it  will  no  doubt  occasionally 
seize  a  very  young  ])artridge  or  pheasant  when  it  has  the 
chance.  Its  food  is  chiefly  of  a  vegetable  nature — acorns,  beech- 
mast,  and  garden  fruits  being  the  most  attractive  to  it.  It 
inhabits  thick  coverts,  and  is  seldom  found  in  the  open.  The 
nest  is  built  of  sticks  lined  with  grass,  in  a  low  tree  or  high 
hedgerow.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six,  of  a  yellow  white  thickly 
spotted  with  light  brown ;  length  one  inch  four  lines — breadth 
one  inch.    The  adult  bird  is  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches 
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long;  beak  black ;  iris  pale  blue ;  forehead  and  crown  greyish 
white,  the  feathers  forming  a  crest  capable  of  being  raised  at 
pleasure ;  nape  and  back  of  a  cinnamon  brown ;  wing  coverts 
barred  with  black,  white,  and  pale  blue  across  their  outer 
webs;  primaries  dusky  black  with  the  outer  edges  white; 
secondaries  black,  each  having  a  white  patch  on  the  outer 
web ;  the  last  tertials  of  a  rich  chesnut  colour ;  upper  tail 
coverts  white;  tail  black;  chin  white;  imder  parts  buff 
colour;  legs,  toes,  and  claws  brown.  The  cofours  of  the 
female  resemble  those  of  the  male. 

TRAPS  AND  TBAPPIKO. 

Before  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  various  modes 
of  taking  vermin  by  traps,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe 
the  details  of  their  mechanical  construction,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  principles  upon  which  they  are  framed.  With 
the  exception  of  the  common  wire  or  snare,  which  is  of  little 
use  in  reference  to  vermin,  all  traps  may  be  divided  into  two 
sets — 1st,  those  which  take  the  animal  alive,  of  which  the 
box  or  hutch-trap  is  the  type ;  and  2ndly,  those  which  catch 
it  between  two  jaws,  which  fall  together  either  by  the  force 
of  a  spring  or  by  gravity,  when  a  trigger  is  moved — &s  for 
example,  the  common  gin  or  steel  trap,  the  figure  of  4  trap, 
the  weasel  trap  recently  described  in  the  Field  by  "High 
Elms,*'  kc.  ko.  The  live  traps  all  act  upon  the  same  principle 
as  the  dead  ones — that  is  to  say,  by  the  pulling  of  a  trigger, 
to  which  is  generally  fastened  a  bait ;  but  in  their  case  the 
result  is  to  cause  one  or  two  trap  doors  to  fall,  which  enclose 
the  animal  within  a  space  from  which  it  cannot  escape. 
Both  may  be  set  baited  or  unbaited — in  the  latter  case,  being 
placed  where  the  animal  sought  to  be  taken  is  likely  to  come, 
and  both  being  so  concealed  as  not  to  awaken  suspicion. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  hutch  trap  and  the  gin  are 
sufficient  for  all  purj^oses,  and  that  all  dead  traps  are  inferior 
to  the  latter  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  act  in  exactly 
the  same  way  by  a  plate  and  trigger,  and  have  the  serious 
objectioa  that  they  cannot  be  concealed.  Wherever  a  figure 
of  4,  or  a  '*  High  Elms'  "  trap  can  be  set,  the  common  gin  can 
be  set  far  better,  and  more  safely  too,  for  it  may  always  be 
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pUci^  nut  of  reach  of  gnm«,  wlit^nns  they  cannot.  I  ihill 
therofort!  chiefly  nlliiiie  K>  these  two,  coaimenciii^  with 

rA«  yt»  or  »lfj<l  trn/i,  which  is  made  of  vurious  diiueosuiiu, 
Kcoording  to  tb«  kind  of  vermin  for  which  it  ia  mUtaiei- 
'Itkrea  siacs,  Lowevur,  will  suffice  for  moet  purposes,  tin 
UDBllcwt  one  being  fuur  inches  from  jaw  to  jaw  when  aes^  tk 
eecond  six,  au<l  th«  larger  one  Beven  or  eight — the  kaa 
being  big  i^uough  to  hold  nnj'  kind  of  reriuin  in  the  E-t 
alruidj'  given.  Tht^sc  traps  should  be  obtained  from  a  jpioi 
rualcia',  ami  not  from  any  uhaace  ironmoogitr,  who  sells  ^ 
ohcntM»t  ho  can  pui-chaae  in  Biruingham.  The  eprin^ 
sltould  be  carefully  tenijtered,  and  neither  too  strong  to  allow 
of  the  trap  Iwing  set  "  ticklitJi,"  or  ao  weiik  as  to  admil  of 
the  VBcagie  (if  tlio  animal  whose  leg  it  caught.  Hiey  tre 
made  with  plain  jaws,  as  well  as  with  teeth,  the  foi-mer  beii^ 
preferred  by  Bome  keepers,  but  requiring  very  strong  epriogi, 
Ihpy  are  not  bo  readily  set  with   |TO[ier  dolicacy.      Jly  own 

the  gi-outid,  or  on  pouts  or  high  stones.  In  the  former  ast 
they  must  be  entirely  concealed ;  and  in  doing  this  artistically 
the  good  keeper  may  be  known  from  the  ignorant  pretender. 
The  plan  is  as  follows  : — Fii-st,  lay  the  trap  on  the  ground, 
then  mark  the  outline  of  it,  allowing  half  an  inch  clear  all 
round  ;  cut  away  the  tui-f  to  this  pattern,  and  in  the  centre 
dig  a  hole  deep  enough  to  receive  a  strong  peg  and  the  chab 
which  fastens  the  tiap  to  it,  which  will  thas  be  entirely 
concealed ;  drive  in  the  peg,  arrange  the  chain  neatly  upon 
thia,  and  in  the  ciiannel  for  the  Bpring;  and  then  set  the 
trap  in  iU  place,  temporarily  propping  »ip  the  plate  by  a 
piece  of  twig,  which  can  finally  be  withdrawn  by  a  string ; 
take  care  so  to  cut  away  the  turf  that  the  jawd  are  only  just 
below  the  level  of  the  gionud.  Having  done  this,  cut  a 
very  thin  slice  of  the  turf  which  was  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  trap,  leaving  little  more  than  the  grass  itself,  with  a 
ragged  edge,  and  lay  this  gently  on  the  plate,  and  withdraw 
the  prop  ;  then  cover  the  spring  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
lastly,  put  some  more  shreds  of  grai<s  or  leaves  over  the  jaws 
theinaelves,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  former  will  not  be 
caught  between  the  teeth  when  the  trap  is  sprung.  When 
the  keeper  can  do  all  this  so  neatly  that  the  trap  cannot  be 
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discovered  by  the  eye  at  a  two  or  three  yards'  distance,  and 
yet  will  be  sprung  by  half  an  ounce  weight  being  placed 
upon  the  plate,  over  and  above  what  it  has  already,  and 
without  leaving  anything  between  the  jaws,  he  may  be 
considered  a  master  of  his  craft.  All  this  should  be  done  with 
strong  leather  gloves  on  the  hands,  and  with  as  little 
breathing  over  the  trap  as  possible.  The  object  of  these 
precautions  is  to  avoid  leaving  any  scent  behind,  which  might 
alarm  the  vermin,  who  are  always  suspicious  of  any  place 

where  they  have 
reason  to  l)elieve 
man  has  been  at 
work.  There  are 
various  positions  in 
which  this  trap 
should      be      set, 


Fig.  97.  hawk  trap. 
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which  will  be  presently  described. 

In  setting  gins  upon  poles  the  spring  should 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  plate,  so  as  to  allow  of 
its  being  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  post,  with- 
out sticking  out  from  the  top  in  a  way  to  alarm 
tlie  bird.  These  gins  require  to  be  very  care- 
fully made.  The  plate  should  be  circular,  and 
should  fit  exactly  into  the  jaws,  so  as  to  leave 
no  space  between.  This  form  is  shown  in  fig,  97. 
The  construction  is  exactly  similar  to  the  ordi- 
nary plan,  except  that  the  plate  and  trigger 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
spring  also  is  set  in  the  same  way.  Any  maker 
of  traps  will  ea.sily  construct  them  in  this 
fashion,  if  the  idea  is  given  him.  The  above 
illustration  is  drawn  from  memory,  as  I  cannot 
obtain  one  from  the  shop  where  they  were 
formerly  kept,  and  it  does  not  exactly  indicate 
the  mode  of  closing  the  jaws.  The  spring 
ought  to  be  continued  higher,  and  should  have 
an  arm  which  embraces  the  lowest  part  of  the 
jaws. 
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Tbe  Jiitx-tmp  or  ffuldt-lrap  mny  bo  mtulo  by  tax  riWr 
carjwntor,  nnd  I  uliftll  Ihonfori;  give  full  ilirectioiis  fur  itt  ooir 
Htraction.  First  wuike  an  obloug-squarv  box  open  at  wci 
end,  tlirw  feet  six  iticJics  long  and  eiglit  or  mne  lucbes  sq-un 
iiuido.     (Soe  fig.  Utl.}     There  should  be  a  seooai  twUoa 


nixed  to  the  level  of  the  dotted  liue,  and  in  tlie  centre  ol 
thia  Ik  squam  Iioln  hIiouIJ  be  left  to  receive  the  plate  b  ghoss 
in  faction  at  fig.  98,  and  in  plitu,  fig.  99.  Next  fit  a'slidiog 
door  rit  each  end,  miming  easily  up  and  down  in  grooces  cui 
for  the  jiurpose,  ond  suspend  these  by  cords  to  two  long 
leverH,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  doors  may  be  solid,  or 
of  wooti  pierctid  with  holes,  or  of  strong  wire-worfc  wLich  i^ 
the  best,  as  the  aniin&l,  whatever  it  may  be,  vrbicb  is  tau^bt 
is  always  inclined  to  work  away,  with  a  view  to  escape 
wherever  it  sees  light,  and  thus  overlooks  the  crevice  at  the 
bottom  of  the  door,  which  in  tlie  solid  plan  is  apt  to  draw 
its  attention  and  to  lead  to  the  door  being  lifted.  A  nlate 
of  wood  is  then  cut  to  fit  loosely  into  the  squat's  hole  left  in 
the  fiilae  floor,  and  to  it  ai-e  fixed  two  anus  projecting  through 
slits  in  tbe  sides  of  the  box,  and  having  a  hook  at  eiich  end, 
as  shown  in  6g.  98  at  6.  Two  r+sSaped  ]>ieces  of  wood, 
1  a,  lig.  'JS,  and  a  coi-d  jiassing  from  one  to  the  other  over 
the  lovers  complete  the  trap.  It  it  manifest  that  any  weight 
on  the  plate  b,  which  is  only  delicately  suspended  by  tbe  two 
pieces  u  a  will  detach  it  from  them ;   when  the  cord  ia  libe- 
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rated  which  holds  down  the  two  levers,  and  the  doors  at  once 
fall  by  their  own  gravity.  The  construction  of  this  box  is 
the  same  in  principle  as  the  common  box-trap,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  plate  in  the  ordinary  plan  is  sup- 
ported at  one  end  on  a  strip  of  wood,  and  there  is  only  one 
r^-shaped  piece.  But  in  the  mode  which  I  have  here  indi- 
cated the  plate  is  much  more  ticklish,  and  the  foot  of  a 
weasel  or  rat  placed  on  any  part  of  it  will  be  sure  to  disengage 
the  cord  and  to  cause  the  doors  to  fall.  To  set  it,  proceed  as 
follows: — Have  two  small  wedges  which  fit  loosely  into  the 
openings  beneath  the  arms  of  the  plate  at  a,  insert  them,  and 
so  prop  it  up,  depress  the  two  levers,  and  drop  the  tr^'s  into 
their  places,  as  shown  in  fig.  98;  then  simply  lay  the  baits 
without  any  fastening,  one  on  each  side,  and  about  two  inches 
from  the  plate,  as  at  c  c,  ^g,  99,  which  is  a  ground-plan  of 
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the  box  ;  and  lastly  set  the  t^'s  ticklishly,  withdrawing  the 
two  props  one  at  a  time,  and  leaving  only  just  sufficient  of 
the  two  surfaces  in  contact  to  keep  down  the  levers  and  sup- 
port the  plate.  The  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  plates  should 
be  pointed  so  that  even  if  the  plate  is  only  depressed  at  one 
edge,  they  will  slip  from  the  tr",  and  so  disengage  themselves 
from  it.  The  baits  should  be  small,  and  are  placed  one  on 
each  side  the  plate,  so  that  a  weasel  or  polecat  will  devour 
one,  and  then  be  tempted  fearlessly  to  cross  the  plate  to  the 
other,  in  doing  which  it  is  caught  by  the  doors  faJling.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  trap  is  that  it  does  not  kill  or  even 
injure  in  the  slightest  degree  the  animals  which  it  captures, 
so  that  if  a  rabbit  or  hare  enters  it,  no  harm  is  done,  for  the 
door  is  at  once  raised,  and  it  escapes.  These  box- traps  are 
set  either  in  the  natural  runs  frequented  by  the  stoat  or 
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winatl,  iic,  ot  elee  in  others  purposely  made,  caii«««lmg  1^ 
cntniiccsbj  plftciiij{  small  bTaticheaoftbom,  privet,  Jrii,iouM 
the  box,  bhiI  lemding  the  aiijiuals  up  to  it  by-  gndnllj 
narrowing  tlic  disUno;  between  tbetn.  A  dead  nbbit  wf 
bo  (irogged  for  roidp  diHtanoo  along  the  ground  up  to  d>e  «J 
of  thu  trap,  and  tbcn  leaving  n  little  of  its  blood  (m  th 
groniid  and  Bjjriiikliiig  more  just  inside  tlie  box,  the  i^Ul 
may  be  n-movHl,  uul«i«  a  part  ia  used  for  tbe  bait;  but  tf  i 
weaoel  ia  to  b«  talceu,  b&relj-  an  o»dc«  of  the  flesh  or  of  A> 
lSvi.-r  nhuuld  be  placed  on  each  side  tbc  plate  of  tbe  Usf,  or 
the  auitDftl's  hunger  vill  be  sufficiently  satJaSed  to  tci' 
mtupiciouR,  and  the  fatal  drop  will  not  be  passed. 

Th«  Jigtire  n/i  trap  is  composed  of  a  large  sqnAr«  pi«ce  «l 
Btono  or  slate,  propped  up  in  a  peculiar  lUMitier  with  thw 
pieces  of  irood,  which  are  arranged  in  tbe  shape  of  a  4.  It 
exaoiiuing  this  6gure  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  peqm- 
dicuUr  limb  or  "  upright,"  of  a  horizontal  ooe  or  "  stretcher,' 
ami  of  11  short  "  ulantiug  stick,"  as  the  third  is  called.  Thf 
upright  is  usually  cut  about  half  an  inch  wide,  shaved  W  » 
thiu  edge  at  top,  but  "High  £3nia"  recommeuds  it  to  bar^ 
a  forked  foot  to  keep  it  from  twisting,  and  a.  notch  in  it  to 
prevent  the  utretcher  slipping  down.  The  slanting  stick  hii 
a.  notch  cut  in  it  half  on  inch  from  its  up])er  end,  to  receive 
the  top  of  the  upright,  while  its  lower  end  is  shaved  off  to 
fit  into  a  notch  in  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  front  of  the 
stretcher.  Lastly,  the  stretcher  has  this  notch  in  front  and 
another  notch  cut  in  its  side,  by  which  it  is  caught  by  the 
upright  and  held  in  its  place.  A  bait  being  tied  to  the  ei- 
ternal  end  of  thu  stretcher,  and  a  stone  placed  so  tliat  it  will 
lie  fiat  on  the  ground,  the  whole  is  ready  for  setting,  which 
is  effected  as  follows : — Raise  the  stone  and  support  it  by  the 
notched  end  of  the  slanting  stick  held  in  the  left  band,  the 
notch  itself  looking  downwards,  then  place  the  upright  with 
one  end  on  the  ground  and  the  other  in  this  notch,  and  let 
it  carty  the  weight  of  the  stone,  wliicli  will  have  a  tendency 
to  tilt  up  the  "slanting  stick,"  still  held  down  by  the  left 
hand;  finally,  hitch  the  middle  notch  of  tbe  "stretcher"  in 
the  "  upright,"  with  its  front  notch  facing  upwards,  then 
bring  the  lower  end  of  the  "  slanting  stick"  down  to  this 
front  notch,  drop  it  in,  and  the  trap  is  set.     Of  course  it 
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requires  that  each  part  shall  be  carefully  adapted  to  the 
others,  but  when  the  trap  is  seen  set,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, practice  being,  however,  required  to  set  it  properly. 
I  quite  agree  with  "  High  Elms"  that  the  footed  upright  is  an 
improvement,  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  advantage  of 
the  double  notch  between  the  upright  and  stretcher.  I  have 
tried  both,  and  I  cannot  find  that  there  is  any  great  superiority 
in  his  plan,  but  perhaps,  though  I  have  exactly  followed  his 
directions  as  given  in  the  Fields  I  may  have  omitted  some 
point  of  practical  importance.  In  setting  the  figure  of  4 
trap,  the  height  of  the  upright  and  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  stone  will  be  proportioned  to  the  animal  for  which  it  is 
set.  I  do  not  like  the  trap  myself,  as  it  cannot  be  concealed 
so  well  as  the  steel  trap,  and  indeed  has  no  advantage  except 
its  cheapness.  Dozens  of  them  may  be  set  in  the  woods,  and 
if  stolen,  little  harm  is  done,  as  the  cost  is  barely  a  penny 
a  piece,  if  made  in  large  numbers.  I  have  also  known 
pheasants  caught  by  the  head  and  killed  in  them,  the  flesh 
with  which  they  are  baited  being  often  attractive  to  tame- 
bred  birds,  which  usually  are  fed  with  more  or  less  of  it  in 
their  rearing. 

A  very  compliccUed  weasd-trap  was  described  in  the  Field 
of  the  29th  of  May,  1858,  by  "  High  Elms,"  as  having  been 
recently  invented  by  him.  Like  the  last,  it  acts  by  suflbca^ 
tion,  but  instead  of  the  force  of  gravity  a  spring  is  used.  As, 
however,  the  inventor  is  about  to  publish  a  little  brochure  on 
vermin  trapping,  I  will  not  poach  on  his  manor  by  minutely 
describing  it  here. 

The  various  kinds  of  vermin  are  best  trapped  as  follows  : — 
Cats  and  tnartens  are  readily  caught  in  the  steel-trap  set  as 
follows :  get  some  thorns  and  plant  them  so  as  to  leave  a 
vacant  space  of  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  with  two  entrances 
to  it  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  vermin.  In  these  set 
the  steel  trap  in  the  mode  described  at  page  404,  so  as  to  be 
made  perfectly  invisible  either  by  grass  or  leaves.  Then,  in 
the  centre  of  the  open  space  fasten  a  live  pigeon,  chicken,  or 
any  other  bird,  by  tying  it  to  a  peg  with  a  short  string,  or 
if  a  live  bird  is  not  procurable  use  a  dead  rabbit,  but  in  the 
latter  case  a  trail  must  be  laid  up  to  it.  The  living  bait 
will  struggle  or  move  sufficiently  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
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Termin  whose  sensitive  ears  are  alwijs  on  the  Idok-out  ibr 
sounds.  The  two  openings  are  made  beoanae  all  »«*^— ^V  an 
more  afraid  of  aeul  de  aae  than  of  entering  a  dcsar  pasnfB^ 
their  instinct  or  reason  telling  them  that  they  are  move  wdb 
with  two  modes  of  escape  than  ona  Hares  and  rmbhita  may 
fosmbly  be  caught  in  these  traps  so  set»  bat  a  living  animal 
will  scare  them,  and  if  a  dead  one  is  used  and  any  patrid 
flesh  which  would  attract  the  vermin  is  rubbed  against  the 
thorns  at  the  entrances  to  the  central  space,  the  nares  and 
rabbits,  as  well  as  pheasants,  will  be  deterred  from  enterii^ 
it.  Tf  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  avoid  all  risk  of  oatduiig 
any  kind  of  game,  the  box-trap  may  be  used,  but  for  a  oat  it 
should  be  fully  four  feet  long  and  nine  inches  aqnare.  If  sst 
it  is  well  to  conceal  it  by  planting  thorns  all  round  it^  and 
spreading  them  out  from  the  months  also  to  maloB  the 
openings  look  less  suspicious.  The  figure  of  4  trap  is  nseksB 
for  these  animals,  which  are  strong  enough  to  throw  the 
stone  off  unless  it  is  of  very  unwieldy  size. 

If  the  fox  is  to  be  trap})ed,  which  is  necessary  in  some 
countries  where  fox-hunting  is  quite  impracticable,  two  or 
three  large  steel  traps  are  set  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  cat, 
but  with  a  central  opening  of  at  least  five  or  six  feet  dia- 
meter. A  live  fowl  or  duck  makes  the  best  bait,  particularlj 
the  latter,  which  will  keep  up  an  incessant  quacking  and 
attract  the  fox  from  a  long  distance.  Next  to  these  is  a  half- 
buried,  dead  rabbit  or  bare  in  a  half-putrid  stAte,  which 
will  by  its  scent  attract  the  fox,  especially  if  a  trail  is  laid  up 
to  it. 

Polecats,  stoats,  and  weastls  may  be  readily  taken  in  the 
box-trap  if  it  is  nicely  set  and  carefully  concealed.  In  thick 
hedges  it  may  be  placed  in  the  menses  made  by  the  bares, 
which  are  sure  to  be  used  also  by  these  vermin,  and  even 
without  any  bait  it  will  often  take  them.  But  by  fixing  one 
in  a  dry  ditch  and  concealing  its  mouth  with  thorns  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  out  hares,  while  the  opening  is  large  enough 
to  admit  the  stoat  or  weasel,  the  former  are  allowed  to  escape. 
Some  keei)ers  luise  the  trap-door  only  half  or  three-quarters 
of  the  way,  but  this  plan  is  not  so  good  as  reducing  the 
opening  by  thorns.  The  polecat  is  said  to  raise  this  door 
himself,  but  if  it  is  made  of  wire,  as  shown  in  the  plan  at 
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^  page  406,  he  will  never  make  the  attempt,  but  will  work  away 

'^  at  the  wire  itself  where  the  light  is  clearly  seen.     Steel  traps 

^  may  be  set  in  artificial  runs  constructed  as  for  the  cat,  but 

^  of  smaller  dimensions,  the  trap  itself  also  being  of  the  reduced 

size,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  short  pipes  or  drains  cut 

through  the  bank  of  a  hedge,  which  the  weasel  and  stoat 

will  be  sure  to  search.     Lastly,  the  figure  of  4  trap  may  be 

■     used  for  the  weasel  or  stoat,  but  is  scarcely  heavy  enough  to 

kill  the  polecat,  which  is  very  strong  and  tenacious  of  life. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  steel-traps  set  for  these 

animals  can  be  covered  in  either  by  earth  or  thorns,  so  as  to 

be  quite  safe  from  any  kind  of  game  larger  than  the  diameter 

of  their  own  bodies. 

The  rat  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  four-footed  vermin 
to  trap,  but  when  it  takes  to  the  field  it  is  not  so  cunning  as 
in  the  house.  A  couple  of  gins  set  at  the  entrances  to  a  space 
constructed  of  thorns,  and  containing  a  live  animal  tied  to  a 
peg,  will  be  more  likely  to  take  the  rat  than  if  baited  with  a 
dead  bait,  for  the  presence  of  a  living  being  other  than  his 
natural  enemies,  gives  confidence,  and  he  will  enter  boldly  a 
space  constructed  for  his  capture,  from  which  he  would  other- 
wise carefully  keep  away.  When  rats  occur  in  situations 
where  they  are  likely  to  take  game,  they  may  generally  be 
ferreted,  which  is  the  most  fatal  method  of  destroying  them, 
or  they  may  be  poisoned  in  their  holes  when  there  is  no 
danger  of  injuring  anything  else.  If,  however,  they  are  in 
any  numbers  the  assistance  of  a  reaUy  vseful  pi*ofessed  itit- 
catcher  will  always  be  desirable,  as  he  will  do  more  in  two 
or  three  nights  than  an  ordinary  keeper  will  efi'ect  in  a 
month. 

Compared  unth  four-footed  vermin,  the  birds  are  ten  times 
more  difficult  to  trap,  and  their  habits  must  be  minutely 
studied  in  order  to  obtain  their  presence  at  the  keeper's 
grand  show.  Two  or  three  leading  features  must  be  well 
noted.  Thus,  some  feathered  vermin  strike  their  game  on 
the  ground ;  others  will  not  touch  it  there.  Some  will  take 
a  dead  bait ;  others  will  not  go  near  it.  Again,  the  ^gg  of  a 
bai'n-door  fowl  is  very  attnictive  to  all  egg-destroyers,  while 
to  the  Falconidce  it  is  perfectly  innocent  of  all  temptation. 
There  are  ceilain  birds  which  habitually  perch  on  high  posts, 
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and  this  is  taken  advantage  of  to  place  an  unbaited  g^  thete, 
into  the  jaws  of  which  they  are  apt  to  drop  their  It^s.  But 
all  are  strongly  attached  to  their  young,  and,  cruel  as  it 
seems  to  be,  this  instinct  is  the  keeper*8  strongest  aid  in 
obtaining  (lossession  of  them.  It  will,  therefore,  be  desirable 
to  include  under  these  heads  all  the  various  kinds  of  winged 
vermin,  so  that  in  setting  any  particular  trap  or  bait  the 
keeper  may  know  which  of  his  enemies  is  likely  to  be  taken 
by  it 

1.  Birds  which  strike  tlieirprey  on  the  ground. — ^The  eagle, 
the  kite,  the  kestrel,  the  sparrow-hawk,  tho  buzzard,  the 
harriers,  the  owls,  the  raven,  the  carrion  crow,  the  hooded 
crow,  the  mag]>ie. 

2.  Birds  which  (miy  take  it  on  the  wing  — ^Tlie  per^rine 
falcon,  the  hobby,  the  merlin,  the  sparrow-hawk. 

3.  Birds  ichich  will  tuke  a  dead  bait. — The  kestrel  (rarely), 
the  raven,  the  carrion  crow,  the  hooded  crow,  the  inagi>ie. 

4.  Egg-destroyers, which  are  tempted  hy  the  egg  of  any  bird, — 
The  raven,  the  carrion  crow,  hooded  crow,  the  jackdaw,  the 
mag])io,  the  jay. 

5.  Birds  which  are  apt  to  perch  on  any  elevated  ]x>sf  or  stone, 
where  a  trap  may  be  set  unbaited. — The  buzzard,  the  harriers, 
the  8j>arrow-hawk,  tho  kestrel,  the  jackdaw,  the  jay,  and, 
thougli  more  rarely,  the  peregrine  falcon,  hobby,  and  merlin. 

Guided  by  these  kmywn  habits,  the  keeper  proceeds  to  lav 
his  plans  for  circumventing  the  several  species  which  infest 
his  beat ;  but  he  will  have  great  trouble  with  most  of  them, 
and  especially  with  the  various  hawks,  which  cjin  scarcelv 
be  trapped  at  all  excepting  in  the  breeding  season,  when 
their  ne^ts  must  be  sought  for,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are 
nearly  fledged  they  must  be  taken  alive ;  then  selecting  an 
open  space,  tolerably  near  the  place  of  their  nativity,  fence  it 
in,  where  necessary,  with  thorns,  so  as  to  exclude  cats,  stoats, 
<fcc.,  which  may  be  taken  with  less  valuable  baits,  and  there 
set  halfa-<lozen  steel  traps,  properly  concealed,  n>und  a  circle 
in  which  one  of  the  poor  little  victims  is  8ecui*ely  fiistened 
by  the  leg  to  a  strong  peg  by  a  leather  strap  six  inches  long. 
If  there  are  several  of  these  young  ones,  two  may  be  thus 
surrounded,  one  for  each  parent  bird,  and  at  some  little 
distance  from  each  other,  reserving  the  remainder   for  a 
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milder  fate,  for  if  anj  accident  should  happen  to  the  two  first 
immolated,  before  the  capture  of  the  old  birds,  then  those 
saved  must  take  their  turns  in  beguiling  their  parents  to  de- 
struction. The  old  ones  are  sure,  when  they  hear  the  cry  of 
their  young,  to  go  down  to  their  aid,  and  in  walking  round, 
endeavouring  to  accomplish  their  release,  they  spring  one 
of  the  traps,  and  are  irretrievably  caught.  This  will  succeed 
to  a  certainty  with  all  the  winged  vermin,  and  no  keeper 
who  knows  his  business  will  suffer  the  eggs  to  be  taken, 
because  in  that  case  he  loses  his  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the 
whole  family  at  one  swoop. 

The  birds  which  are  ranged  under  the  first  list  can  some- 
times be  tempted  by  a  live  bait  into  an  enclosure,  made  in 
as  natural  a  manner  as  possible,  upon  the  principle  last 
described, setting  the  traps  round  in  a  similar  manner.  A  tame 
pigeon  tied  by  the  leg,  and  suffered  to  walk  round  a  limited 
circle,  will  attract  the  buzzard,  the  harriers,  and  sometimes 
the  sparrow-hawk,  and  by  these  means  they  may  be  taken 
with  one  of  a  lot  of  traps,  which  must  be  thickly  set  outside 
the  bait.  The  raven  and  the  crow  are  quite  as  fond  of 
dead  fiesh  as  living,  and  they  may  be  caught  with  gins 
planted  just  at  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  flesh,  or  a  dead  lamb,  and 
securely  fastened  to  a  strong  peg.  An  egg  forms  the  best 
bait  for  the  hooded  crow  or  the  magpie,  and  it  will  generally 
secure  the  attendance  of  either  if  fixed  in  a  three-branched 
stick,  eight  or  nine  inches  from  the  ground,  and  surrounded 
closely  by  steel  trapa  The  jackdaw  and  the  jay  may  be 
taken  in  the  same  way. 

A  good  plan  of  trapping  egg-destroyers  is  to  set  the  trap  in 
water,  so  that  it  will  drown  them  when  caught,  and  thus 
prevent  them  from  alarming  their  own  species  and  from 
escaping  with  the  loss  of  a  leg.  To  do  this,  proceed  as 
follows : — Take  a  hen's  Qg'g,  blow  it,  and  fill  it  with  clay  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  if  it  is  to  be  had;  insert  a  piece  of  wood  in 
its  side,  sufficiently  long  to  support  -  it  on  a  level  with  the 
water  s  surface  when  stuck  in  the  bottom  at  the  distance  of 
the  length  of  the  trap  from  the  water  s  edge ;  make  a  bridge 
of  clay  between  the  e^  and  the  land,  and  on  this  set  the 
trap,  and  conceal  it  with  moss.  The  raven,  crow,  <fec.,  will 
walk  along  this  till  they  reach  the  egg,  and  inevitably  spring 
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the  trap  in  doing  no.  Of  ooune  the  egg  must  be  placed  a 
few  indiet  from  the  plate,  greater  or  leHB^  aooording  to  the 
nae  of  the  bird  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  wmter  bejond 
the  egg  should  be  deep,  and  if  the  trap  is  £uteiied  bj  a  kng 
ohain  the  birds  will  flutter  into  it^  and  soon  aiiik  out  of 
sight. 

Lastly t  the  unbailed  ated4rap  may  be  set  on  a  pole  or  higk 
stoue,  on  the  plan  shown  in  fig.  97,  at  page  405.  The  spot 
may  be  selected  without  any  other  reason  than  its  being  the 
usual  perch  of  some  particular  bird,  if  it  is  poesible  to  find 
it  out ;  but,  supposing  this  is  not  known,  then  its  babiti 
must  be  considered,  and  advantage  taken  of  them.  A  tame 
owl  exposed  in  the  daylight  will  senre  to  draw  to  the  neareit 
perch  most  of  the  birds  of  prey,  and  especiallj  the  hawfa^ 
which  it  is  otherwise  very  difficult  to  capture.  If  one  is  to 
be  obtained  it  may,  therefore,  be  tried,  tying  it  on  to  a  perch 
near  a  high  \yoRi  in  a  tolerably  retired  spot,  but  in  the  fall 
glare  of  day.  Here  it  is  soon  found  out  by  a  swarm  iA 
small  birds,  but  unfortunately  for  the  present  purpose  thej 
will  generally  strike  the  gin  and  catch  themselves  instead  of 
leaving  it  for  the  birds  more  desired  by  the  keeper.  Some- 
times a  dead  cat,  or  any  conspicuous  dead  animal,  will  draw 
from  his  retreat  the  hawk  or  the  harrier,  and  tlien  a  gin  on 
the  nearest  i)ost  is  likely  to  capture  either;  but  these  expe- 
dients are  rarely  successful,  and  excepting  in  the  breeding 
season  the  gun  is  far  more  serviceable  than  a  whole  score  of 
these  engines. 

THE  YERMIN   TERRIER. 

The  vermin  dog  is  the  keeper's  right  hand,  and  even  more 
than  that,  for  without  his  aid  he  will  lose  one-half  the 
captures  of  four-footed  vermin,  which  he  might  otherwise 
make.  No  keei)er  should  be  without  one  carefully  broken 
from  game,  and  if  he  has  a  good  dog,  and  knows  how  to  use 
him,  he  need  fear  no  loss  of  game  by  any  vermin  without 
feathers.  Any  kind  of  terrier  with  a  cross  of  the  bulldog  niay 
make  a  good  vermin  killer,  but  the  special  propensity  to  kill 
vermin  rather  than  game  nms  in  particular  strains,  which 
ought  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose. 
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POISON   AND  THE  MODE  OF  LAYING   IT. 

A  good  trapper  will  seldom  use  poison,  on  account  of  the 
danger  inseparably  connected  with  it,  either  to  the  human 
kind  or  to  dogs,  whose  lives  are  sometimes  still  more  highly 
Talued  by  keepei*s  than  the  members  of  their  own  family. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  particular  bird  or  pair  of  birds  is 
doing  great  damage,  and  yet  is  so  cunning  as  to  elude  every 
trap  set  for  him  or  them,  and  also  to  keep  out  of  shot.  Here 
strychnine  may  be  justifiable,  but  only  as  a  last  resource,  and 
its  careless  or  indiscriminate  use  ought  to  cause  the  dismissal 
of  the  person  employing  it  in  that  way.  Of  course  strychnine 
cannot  be  employed  against  those  birds  which  will  not  take 
a  dead  bait,  and  its  effects  are  confined  to  those  which  will 
do  so,  and  to  the  egg-destroyers,  which  may  equally  be  taken 
by  the  steel-trap  set  round  these  baits  as  by  the  poison  con- 
tained in  them.  I  cannot,  therefore,  see  the  advantage  of 
the  process,  but  I  have  been  assured  by  one  or  two  really 
good  keepers  that  they  have  been  sometimes  enabled  to 
succeed  with  the  one  after  Mliug  with  the  other,  and  I 
therefore  shall  not  set  up  my  opinion  against  their  more 
extended  pi*actice. 

No  other  poison  is  to  be  compa/red  with  strychnine^  five 
grains  of  which  will  suffice  for  any  bait.  This  quantity  may 
be  inserted  in  its  dry  state,  a  pinch  at  a  time,  in  punctures 
cut  in  the  flesh  which  forms  the  bait,  whether  part  of  a 
larger  animal  or  the  whole  of  a  small  one.  This  should  then 
be  placed  where  dogs,  cats,  and  children  cannot  get  to  it — 
that  is,  either  beneath  the  earth  in  a  run  or  in  a  tree.  If  an 
egg  is  used,  a  small  hole  is  made  in  one  end,  the  strychnine 
is  inserted,  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  another  egg  is  glued  over 
the  opening  with  some  of  the  white,  and  the  aperture  is 
securely  sealed.  The  egg  is  then  placed  where  it  will  be 
likely  to  be  taken  by  the  bird  and  is  yet  otU  of  the  reach  of 
cJvUdren,  and  there  it  is  lefb  till  it  is  broken  and  despatched. 
The  carcases  of  all  animals  killed  by  this  poison  should  be 
immediately  buried. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

POACHEBS,  AND  THE  BEST  MODES  OF  GOUNTEBACTIKG 

THEIB  SCHEMES. 

GEHERAL  RBMABKS — LABOUBBB8  THE  BEST  PRE8EXTEB8  OP  OAIIS,  A» 
THET  ARE  ALBO  THE  WOMT  POACREB8 — THE  CEmFICATKD  FOtACHEl 
— THE  KEQULAE  POAOBEB,  AKD  UI8  PSOCSBDUiae. 

I^ottmihsUmtling  all  ihe  cUver  trapping  and  careful  rearing 
which  may  be  practised,  and  although  a  good  head  of  game 
may  be  shown  in  July  and  August^  yet,  unless  proper  pre- 
cautious are  taken,  it  will  be  poached  either  before  the 
season  or  as  soon  as  it  commences.  The  recently  formed 
"  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Sale  of  Ckime  out  of 
Season**  may  be  expected  to  do  much  in  stopping  (XMu^hing 
before  the  proper  time  for  killing  each  kind  of  game,  and 
it  will  doubtless  put  an  cud  to  the  traffic  in  live  birds,  which 
has  80  long  held  out  a  premium  to  the  wholesale  poacher. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  sale  of  live  birds  of  game  out 
of  season  any  more  than  for  that  of  dead  game,  for  if  phea- 
sants are  wanted  to  breed  from  they  may,  and  ought  to  be 
obtained  before  the  12th  of  February,  up  to  which  time  it  is 
legal  for  licensed  dealers  in  game  to  sell  them — ^tliat  is,  up 
to  ten  days  after  the  closing  of  the  shooting  season.  Those 
who  require  more  young  bii*ds  than  they  breed  to  tarn  out 
for  the  approaching  season  may  just  as  well  wait  till  the  Ist 
of  October,  for  there  are  no  tame-bred  birds  shot  till  the 
leaves  are  off  the  trees,  and  this  seldom  hap(>ens  till  the 
beginning  of  November,  October  pheasant  shooting  is  con- 
iined  to  outlying  birds  bred  in  the  small  coverts  and  hedge- 
rows near  the  great  preserves,  and  does  not  include  the 
batliieSf  for  which  alone  tame^bred  birds  are  required. 
Hence,  not  even  the  most  inveterate  lover  of  wholesale 
murder  is  injured  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  while  if  he  is  a  breeder  he  is  benefited,  because  he 
cannot  be  tempted  to  buy  his  own  young  pheasants  to  turn 
down,  as  has  moi*e  than  once  haj^pened  within  my  know- 
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ledge.  If  the  tMirket  for  game  out  of  season,  and  especially 
for  live  game,  is  destroyed,  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the 
wholesale  poacher  is  done  away  with,  for  as  long  as  he  can 
get  153.  a  brace  for  live  birds  he  will  take  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  4^.  6d.  to  58.  for  dead  ones,  which  are  the  respective 
prices  paid  to  the  poachers  for  pheasants. 

LABOURERS  THE  BEST   PRESERVXRS   OF  GAME. 

My  own  opinion  has  long  ago  been  strongly  expressed  in 
favour  of  encouraging  labourers  to  preserve  the  game  from 
the  poachers.  They  are  of  little  use  in  trapping  vermin, 
and  wherever  a  good  head  of  game  is  required  a  keeper  must 
be  maintained  for  that  purpose  and  for  generally  superin- 
tending the  game,  especially  where  pheasants  are  to  be 
reared;  but  for  merely  protecting  partridges  and  grouse 
from  poachers,  commend  me  to  the  labourers  on  the  south 
country  farms  and  to  the  shepherds  in  the  hill  districts.  If 
they  are  with  you  all  the  poachers  in  the  world  may  be 
defied,  while  if  they  are  against  you  no  keeper  can  be  sure  of 
showing  you  good  sport.  The  following  observations  on  this 
subject  were  written  five  years  ago  in  "  British  Kural 
Sports,"  when  my  knowledge  of  preserving  was  confined 
to  a  small  district;  but  the  more  I  have  since  seen  and 
known  of  it  throughout  England  and  Scotland  the  more  I  am 
convinced  of  their  truth : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  poacher,  everything  depends  upon 
the  labourers  on  the  farms.  If  they  like  to  countenance  the 
poacher,  or  if  they  unfortunately  are  poachers  themselves,  all 
the  efforts  of  a  keeper  will  be  of  little  avail.  The  best  plan 
is  to  make  all  the  labourers  feel  an  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  game.  Let  every  man  receive  at  Christmas  a 
certain  sum  proportionate  to  the  head  of  game  killed  during 
the  season,  and  the  outlay  will  be  found  to  be  well  bestowed, 
since  it  will  go  much  further  than  the  same  sum  laid  out  in 
extra  watchers.  I  have  known  650  acres  of  laud  preserved 
entirely,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town,  without  any 
regular  keeper,  aud  with  an  outlay  in  tlie  shape  of  presents 
to  labourers  certainly  not  exceeding  20/.  a  year.  On  this 
farm  hares  were  as  thick  as  sheep,  and  partridges  sufficient 
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to  alloir  iihirty  brace  to  be  killed  in  thvee  or  tonr  boanL 
All  parties  were  in  eameet  in  keroing  poaohen  a.wmy,  and 
the  result  was  as  I  have  stated.  This  shows  wbat  labcnmn 
can  do  if  they  like,  and  what  thej  will  do  if  it  is  made  thor 
interest  to  do  sa  They  are  either  a  great  evil  or  a  great 
boon  to  the  game  preserver,  and  he  most  make  up  hia  mind 
either  to  have  them  as  warm  friends  or  bitter  AtiAmy^  TIm 
regular  and  systematic  poacher  is  a  formidable  ftUow, 
opposed  to  all  law,  aod  making  a  living  in  the  beat  wi^  he 
can.  After  a  time  nothing  comes  amiss  to  him;  and,  tboa^ 
at  first  he  has  taken  to  his  trade  from  a  love  of  sporty  it  htM 
ended  in  his  adhering  to  it  firom  necessity^  since  be  cannot 
get  work  when  his  character  is  known,  nor  can  any  mal^ 
after  poaching  all  night,  be  fit  fbr  work  in  the  day  alaa' 

The  poaching  labourer  is  the  worst  of  all  poachera, 
his  attacks  on  the  game  are  insidious  and  constant.  He 
does  not,  it  is  true,  sweep  a  whole  district  in  a  nigbt,  but  he 
steals  the  eggs  in  the  breeding  season,  and  when  the  shooting 
season  begins  he  takes  a  covey  quietly  now  and  tben,  and 
his  hare  once  or  twice  a  week.  These  are  not  so  mucb  missed, 
and  the  loss  therefore  does  not  cause  such  an  uproar  as  that 
caused  by  an  incursion  of  poachers  from  a  distance.  To  him 
bushing  is  no  obstacle,  because  he  watches  the  birds  settle^ 
marks  to  a  yard  where  they  are,  and  then  takes  tbem  even 
if  they  are  close  to  a  bush.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  let 
the  poaching  labourer  be  stopped  early  in  his  career,  befoie 
he  becomes  confirmed  in  his  habits,  and  this  may  often  be 
done  by  making  it  his  interest  to  abstain.  A  few  shillings 
and  a  civil  word  or  two  from  master  or  man  will  often  save 
the  labourer,  who  is  hesitating  on  the  brink  of  the  pit  which 
leads  to  his  own  destruction,  for  there  are  few  instances  of 
the  confirmed  poacher  ending  his  days  in  a  respectable 
manner. 

THE  CERTIFICATED  POACHEB. 

Tlie  certificated  poacher  is  a  great  nuisance  in  some  districts, 
numbers  of  such  gentry  making  a  living  by  selling  their 
game,  obtained  on  land  over  which  they  have  no  right  to 
shoot.  These  men  can  only  be  fined  2L  and  costs,  if  they 
are  convicted ;  and,  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  watchers, 
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by  giving  leg  bail  they  escape  in  the  greater  proportion  of 
oases ;  while  a  single  fair  day's  shooting  will  pay  the  penalty, 
when  incarred.  Sach  men  are  often  good  sportsmen,  and 
their  dogs  first-rate,  whereby  they  sometimes  succeed  in  over- 
coming the  animosity  of  the  keepers  or  their  masters.  Of 
this  I  remember  a  notable  example  some  years  ago.  A 
strict  preserver  of  game,  who  was  also  very  fond  of  a  good 
dog,  happened  to  come  upon  one  of  this  class  of  poachers,  in 
pursuit  of  a  wounded  pheasant,  which  his  dog  was  in  the 
act  of  retrieving.  So  intent  was  he  on  assisting  his  canine 
friend,  that  he  overlooked  the  presence  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  soil,  till  he  was  pulled  up  with  "  Hollo,  sir!  what  are  you 
about]*'  Nothing  daunted,  he  exclaimed,  "  Stop  a  minute, 
squire,  let  my  dog  find  this  pheasant,  and  I  will  talk  to  you 
about  it."  "  D — n  your  pheasant,  at  least,  my  pheasant,  I 
should  say;  let  it  be,  and  I'U  send  you  a  summons  to- 
morrow," was  the  angry  response,  which  was  met  by  what 
would  only  have  irritated  most  men  still  more.  **  I  won't 
have  my  dog  spoiled  for  anybody ;  let  him  do  his  work,  and 
Pm  your  man.  Look,  squire,  can  your  retriever  do  thatT 
During  this  colloquy  the  dog  had  been  proceeding  in  his 
work,  and  had  led  the  two  several  hundred  yards  in  various 
directions,  the  pheasant  having  been  a  runner,  and  taken  to 
a  dry  ditch.  At  length  he  pegged  his  bird,  and  elicited  so 
much  admiration,  that  **  The  Squire"  bought  him  for  a  long 
price,  and  not  only  forgave  the  ofience,  but  promised  an 
annual  day's  shooting,  if  his  land  was  spared  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  The  compact  was  made,  and  fairly 
kept,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  who 
thereby  benefited  considerably,  for  the  levier  of  the  "  black 
mail"  kept  other  poachers  ofi*  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  out 
of  considemtion  for  the  squire's  knowledge  of  dogs,  and  admi- 
ration of  his  own  powers  of  breaking. 

THE  REGULAR  POACHER  AND  HIS  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  systematic  poacher  is  of  all  ages  and  classes.  Some 
are  brought  up  in  luxury,  but  refusing  to  work,  they  descend 
in  the  sciile,  and  consider  poaching  the  only  gentlemanly  way 
of  earning  money.     Others  have  been  reared  as  labourers, 
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but,  beginning  with  a  tdngle  hare  or  pailridge,  thej  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  master,  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  almost  compelled  to  cany  on  their  onlawfal 
vocation.  From  all  these  the  keepers  and  watchers  baTo  to 
protect  the  game,  and  this  at  all  hours  and  seasona.  Eveiy 
year  they  assume  some  new  mode  of  attack,  and  countermine 
as  &st  as  the  keeper  forms  his  schemes  for  detecting  them. 

There  are  several  precautions  which  every  keeper  regularly 
takes,  var3ring  according  to  the  locality  where  bis  beat  is 
fixed.  Everywhere,  however,  he,  as  well  as  all  bis  watchen^ 
must  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  persons  of  all  the  poachen 
in  his  district,  and  this  alone  will  greatly  serve  to  keep  them 
quiet.  Poachers  will  never  go,  by  choice,  where  they  know 
they  are  sure  to  be  recognised;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
wherever  there  is  a  keeiier  who  relies  upon  his  brute  strengtb, 
the  poacher  goes  at  once,  preferring  a  good  thrashing,  or 
the  cliaiice  of  a  shot,  to  the  certainty  of  identification,  which 
spoils  all  his  after  prosjKJcts.  The  moment  he  goes  into  court 
all  the  keepers  in  the  ueiglibourhood  jmt  their  mark  upou 
him,  and  he  must  work  an  uphill  game  in  all  dii-ections. 
There  are  certain  nights  wiien  the  keeper's  experience  tolls 
him  that  iMiilicular  kinds  of  i)oachiiig  will  be  practised,  and 
on  those  lie  will  take  esi>ecial  care  to  watch  the  jx)acber  aud 
all  his  gang,  by  the  aid  of  his  assistants.  In  some  counties 
this  is  comparatively  easy,  but  in  wooded  districts  it  is 
almost  impossible,  if  the  i>oacher's  cottage  is  surrounded  by 
trees;  but  as  far  as  may  be  the  plan  should  be  carried  out, 
and  instead  of  allowing  tlie  poacher  to  watch  bim,  the 
keeper  should  be  the  most  on  the  alert  In  open  countries, 
a  telescope  sei'ves  the  cause,  and  one  man  on  a  commanding 
8i>ot  can  blockade  two  or  three  cottages  till  the  evening  sets 
in,  when,  to  make  sure,  one  watcher  must  be  set  on  each 
doubtful  offender.  In  this  way  it  is  very  difficult  to  elude 
detection,  and  as  in  very  dark,  as  well  as  very  light,  nights 
nothing  will  be  likely  to  be  attempted,  there  is  nearly  half  the 
month  in  which  watching  is  very  little  required.  In  pitch 
dark  nights  nothing  can  be  done  for  want  of  light,  while  in 
strong  moonlight  identification  is  almost  as  easy  as  in  bright 
daylight — and  the  poacher,  unless  he  is  greatly  pressed  for 
money,  will  seldom  risk  it.     A  dim  light,  which   will  just 
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enable  him  to  see  a  pheasant  as  a  dark  body  in  the  trees,  is 
the  one  selected ;  and  if  there  is  a  strong  wind  to  drown  the 
sound  of  the  gnn,  so  much  the  better.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
mock-pheasant  is  so  useful  in  deceiving  these  men ;  for  if  it 
is  examined  at  the  full  moon,  it  will  never  be  mistaken  for 
the  real  bird.  Nothing  annoys  the  poacher  more,  for  he 
hates  to  shoot  without  any  result;  and,  if  these  decoys  are 
well  made,  no  eye  can  tell  the  real  from  the  counterfeit. 
The  following  is  a  cheap  and  good  plan  of  making  them. 
They  are  very  easily  moved  from  branch  to  branch,  a  nail 
being  merely  driven  into  a  probable  perch,  and  standing 
upright,  it  is  received  into  the  hole  drilled  in  the  body, 
which  is  thus  secured  from  falling,  while  it  sways  gently 
backwards  and  forwards,  exactly  like  the  living  bird.  Fig. 
100  represents  a  the  perfect  bird,  of  which  6  is  a  section  ; 
c  shows  the  pole  from  which  the  bodies  are  cut,  and  d  the 
lath  forming  the  tail,  fastened  on  with  two  nails. 
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THE  MOCK   PHEASANT. 


For  partridges  hushing  is  the  best  remedy  that  can  be 
adopted  against  the  nets,  which  are  yearly  swept  over  the 
ground  wherever  the  poacher  thinks  he  can  do  so  with  im- 
punity. The  bushes  are  often  stuck  in  the  ground  at  regular 
intervals  and  in  straight  rows,  but  this  should  never  be  done 
as  the  poachers  sweep  the  nets  up  between  the  lines  and  thus 
set  the  bushing  at  defiance.     They  should  be  stuck  into  the 
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gronnd  at  about  twenty  jardB  diatance  from  eaek  otiiery  liofc 
as  irregularly  as  possible.  Wheat  stubbles  and  upland  gnus 
are  the  most  probable  roosting  places  of  these  birdsy  bat 
barley  stubbles  without  seeds  are  nearly  as  likely,  and  eren 
the  seeds  themselves  are  sometimes  chosen.  Few  labonrefs 
sleep  through  the  night  without  being  aware  of  the  use  of 
the  net,  which  cannot  be  drawn  without  some  noiae^  and  if 
they  like  they  can  always  give  the  keeper  warning  and  atop 
the  netting  at  once. 

Hares  are  taken  by  gate  nets,  after  stopping  all  the  menses 
in  the  field,  when  a  mute  dog  soon  drives  all  within  it  into 
the  net  Or  they  are  snared  in  the  fiital  wire,  or  caught  in 
small  bag  nets  placed  over  some  of  the  mouses,  the  othen 
being  stopped.  The  nets  are  the  most  fiital  methods  beoanse 
they  are  soon  put  down  and  soon  taken  up  again,  whereas  the 
wires  require  some  little  time  to  set.  Long  nets  are  some- 
times set  in  the  open,  and  the  hares  driven  into  them,  and 
wires  are  also  set  on  their  runs,  where  they  are  caught  even 
mora  easily  tliaii  in  the  meuse.  Hares  and  rabbits  always 
stop  and  examine  the  meuse  unless  closely  pressed,  but  they 
run  carelessly  along  in  the  open,  and  put  their  necks  within 
the  snare  without  the  slight<»t  hesitation.  An  artist  in  his 
line  will  scarcely  miss  a  hare  if  he  is  left  undisturbed,  and 
allowed  to  inspect  the  ground  freely  beforehand.  So  also  in 
coverts,  they  are  completely  cleared  by  the  clever  poacher  in 
a  veiy  short  time,  if  he  is  permitted  to  get  into  thera  and 
set  his  wires.  Ijong  netting  both  for  hares  and  partridges 
is  the  most  difficult  to  circumvent,  excepting  by  watching 
the  poachers  themselves  and  so  taking  cai*e  that  they  cannot 
meet  together  in  any  number  without  its  being  known. 
Scarcely  any  known  method  will  stop  it,  for  the  nets  may  be 
fixed  anywhere,  and  as  the  game  is  driven  into  them  no 
bushing  or  similar  set  of  obstacles  is  of  any  use. 

The  Scotch  poncJiers  in  the  Highland  districts  are  very 
difficult  to  counteract,  because  they  have  such  a  wide  scope, 
and  can  seldom  bo  caught  unawares.  Even  in  the  daytime  they 
manage  to  get  to  leeward  of  the  keepers  and  watchers,  and 
tlius  are  able  to  proceed  in  their  task,  shooting  away  till  they 
have  killed  as  much  as  they  can  cany.  Grouse  are  netted 
in  large  numbers  before  the  season  and  kept  till  they  can  be 
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sold,  which  I  trust  in  future  will  not  be  till  after  the  1 1th 
of  August.  Hero  a  first-rate  keeper  is  required,  aided  by  a 
clever  set  of  watchers,  and  they  will  have  their  hands  full 
just  before  the  season,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  it,  when 
the  shooters  are  not  so  thick  on  the  ground. 

From  the  many  difficydties  which  I  have  shown  to  exist  in 
counteracting  the  poacher  when  he  has  once  set  to  work,  I 
must  impress  upon  mj  readers  the  importance  of  taking 
every  precaution  to  keep  him  blockaded  at  home.  This  re- 
quires a  considerable  number  of  watchers  who  are  to  be 
depended  on,  but  after  all  it  is  the  only  effectual  way,  and  as 
such  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The  grand  secret  in  game 
preserving  is  to  depend  upon  the  prevention  of  mischief  in 
its  commencement,  and  not  upon  stopping  it  when  it  haf> 
gained  its  full  swing.  Many  a  nuin  would  stay  at  home  if  he 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  risk  a  murder,  but  if  his  blood 
is  up,  his  pride  and  his  obstinacy,  or  courage  if  you  like  to 
call  it  so,  alike  prevent  him  from  allowing  himself  to  be 
foiled. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE     GAME     LAWS. 

GENERAL  REMARKS — ENGLISH  GAME  LAW  OF  1831 — LAW  POR*  PERMIT- 
TING THE  KILIJNO  OF  HARES  IN  ENGLAND — SCOTCH  LAWS,  INCLUDING 
THAT  PERMITTING  THE  KILLING  OF  HARES,  AND  ALSO  THE  LAW  OF 
TRESPASS — IRISH    GAME  LAWS. 

The  limited  space  which  can  be  given  to  this  subject  in  the 
present  work  prevents  me  from  entering  into  the  history  of 
these  laws,  and  I  must  confine  my  attention  to  the  working 
of  those  parts  of  them  which  more  especially  concern  the 
shooter.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  laws  relating  to 
game  differ  most  essentially  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland — so  that  a  sportsman  who  is  only  acquainted  with 
the  law  of  one  of  these  countries,  is  constantly  liable  to 
break  tliat  which  prevails  in  either  of  the  others.     This  still 
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7*0  tA«  peiMnrf  raiMin-,  for  wIuhq  alooe  tlMK  r— a>^»  an 
iotendsd,  it  may  bo  neaemtij  to  pmniM,  that  ottaaom  of  dl 
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iqwn  the  pnotioe  of  the  oonrta,  and  u  mivritten  j  aad  aka 
by  statute  Uwa,  which  from  time  to  time  hava  boon  nadal^ 
the  Act*  of  oar  Parhameut  In  the  oaN  of  game  litBa  M* 
■cTsnl  of  the  latter  kind  ncnr  i&  exiataioe,  ■■  tk»  QuM 
Iaw  of  1S31;  the  law  pennittiDg  the  killmgof  Imtot;  the 
law  regalating  oertifioatea,  Ac,  dca  17ow,  if  it  haupam 
that  the  paniBhment  for  an  offence  is  dearij  providedMr  by 
the  Btatate  law,  there  is  uo  difficulty,  ana  eomparativdy 
little  expense;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  common  law  mast 
he  had  recourse  to,  an  action  must  be  brought  in  the  ordinary 
courts,  ond  a  heavy  outlay  is  required.  Sometimes  the  proof 
of  an  act  having  been  committed  required  by  the  two  laws 
is  quite  different — as  in  the  case  of  trespass,  which,  by  the 
common  law,  is  committed  by  a  peraon  who  remains  upon  a 
road,  but  sends  his  dog  into  the  fields  to  beat  to  him.  This 
offence,  however,  does  not  come  under  the  definition  of  the 
3rd  and  4tb  William  IV.,  c.  32,  which  demands  an  actual 
"  being  upon  the  soil"  of  the  person  of  the  trespasser.  The 
mere  damage  done  in  the  trespass  is  also  generally  so  trifling, 
and  the  proceedings  at  common  law  are  so  expenaiye,  that 
few  people  like  to  have  recourse  to  it;  and  in  ray  opinion,  if 
an  offeuce  is  not  clearly  made  out  by  one  of  the  statatca 
made  to  apply  to  such  esses,  it  is  better  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  put  up  with  the  consequences. 

The  experience  of  the  latt  twetUj/Jive  yeart  tells  us  that  the 
present  law  is  by  no  means  as  satisfactory  as  it  might  be 
made;  but  while  there  is  so  strong  a  feeling  against  any 
game  law,  as  there  is  now  in  a  large  section  of  the  people, 
it  is  dangerous  to  make  the  attempt  to  alter  it.  If,  however, 
the  task  should  be  forced  upon  the  Legislature;  or  if,  at  asy 
future  time,  the  Government  should  feel  strong  enough  to 
cany  a  new  bill,  the  following  suggeetions,  made  by  Colonel 


*' 
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!iayard  (the  chief  of  the  constabulary  in  the  East  Riding  of 
f  orkshire),  to  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley,  are  deserving  of 
;reat  attention — not  only  as  coming  from  an  official  who  has 
3ng  been  concerned  in  putting  down  crimes  of  all  kinds  in 

county  where  game  preserving  is  strictly  carried  out,  but 
s  being  of  a  most  feasible  chanicter  in  themselves. 

The  following  are  Colonel  Layarda  suggestions: — "With 
eference  to  the  best  mode  of  putting  down  the  present 
ystem  of  poaching,  which  has  of  late  been  carried  to  such 
.  fearful  extent  that  life  and  property  are  unhesitatingly 
acrificed  to  effect  their  purpose  by  those  who  live  by  it  and 
x^knowledge  no  other  trade  or  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
'.  would  suggest  that  a  clause  be  introduced  into  the  Vagrant 
^ct  empowering  a  magistrate  '  to  commit  to  the  house  of 
iorrection  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  month,  or  less 
han  fourteen  days,  all  persons  apprehended  with  game  in 
heir  possession  between  the  proscribed  hours  of  night — viz., 
»ne  hour  after  sunset  and  one  hour  after  sunrise,  if  such 
K^rsons  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  having  game  in  their 
K)S8ession,  showing  whence  it  came,  and  to  whom  it  belongs.' 
Turther,  I  would  recommend  that  all  game  found  on  such 
parties  as  are  committed,  '  be  sold  by  order  of  the  magistrate 
o  some  licensed  dealer  in  game,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied, 
u  the  first  instance,  to  defiray  all  exi)enses  incurred  in  the 
pprehension  of  the  offender;  and  should  there  be  any 
urplus,  the  same  to  be  paid  over  to  the  county  itite.'  Thus, 
he  constabulary  of  any  county  or  borough,  acting  (as  tbey 
ave  power  to  do)  upon  the  right  to  search  all  suspicious 
haracters  entering  to>#1ls  or  met  on  the  roads  during  the 
ight,  would  have  the  power  to  detain  all  such  parties,  and 
ring  them  before  a  justice;  and  by  the  frequent  and 
onstant  recurrence  of  apprehension,  and  their  loss  of  the 
ame,  poaching  would  cease  to  be  a  lucrative  trade  or  occa- 
ation,  as  it  now  is. 

"  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  polioe  are  daily  searching 
arties  on  whom  game  is  found  in  great  quantities;  and  the 
otorious  poacher  will  bojist  to  them  of  having  had  a  good 
ight  of  it,  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  if  one  head  of 
oultry  was  found  on  them,  they  could  at  once  be  detained. 

"  As  regards  the  sale  of  game  by  unlicensed  persons,  it 
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bas  been  toggetied  that  aU  guna  feond  on  nn^^ 
whether  in  carta,  or  boata,  or  other  yehioka^  uumlil  bie  liahb 
to  be  aeiaed  by  the  police^  and  taksn  before  a  magiatrali^ 
'  who  ahall  have  power  to  direct  it  to  be  fogfaited  and  aoU 
aa  before  atated — ^if  the  peraon  elaiming  it  cannot  pnrre  an 
undoubted  right  to  it  bj  a  legitimate  pnrdiaae  aa  a  IkenNd 
dealer,  or  aa  having  killed  it  on  hia  owngroonda'  It  would 
alao  be  worth  oonaideration  how  for  it  would  be  adviaafak  to 
inoreaae  the  price  of  a  licence  for  dealing  in  game,  fnm  the 
preaent  lower  figore  of  2iL  to  one  of  lUL,  thoa  inamiag  a 
more  reapeotaUe  daaa  of  txadeamen.* 

THE  nw  OAin  LAW  OF  1831   FOB  WSQIOMB  AHD  WALB 

(1^2  Will.  4,  gap.  zxxil). 

L  Bepealfl  the  foUowing  Acts— vii.,  13  Ric.  2,  et  1,  c.  13 ;  22  Edw.  i 
C.6;  11  Hen.  7,  c.  17;  19  Hen.  7,  c.  10 ;  14  &  15  Hen.  8,  c.  16;  S5 
HeD.  8,  c.  1 1 ;  33  Hen.  8,  c.  6 ;  23  Eliz.  c.  10 ;  2  Jac.  1,  c.  27 ;  7  Jac.  1, 
c.  11 ;  22  &  23  Car.  2,  c.  25;  4  W.  &  M.  c.  23  ;  5  Ann.  c.  14  ;  9  Ann.  c. 
25;  8G.  1,  c.  19;  10G.2,  c.  32;  26G.  2,  c.  2;  28  G.  2,  c.  12;  2G.3, 
c.  19;  13G.3,c.55;  13G.3,c.80;  39G.3,c.84;  43Q.3,c.ll2; 
50  G.  3,  c.  67  ;  68  G.  3,  c.  76;  69  G.  3,  c.  102. 

II.  WTiat  shall  be  deemed  game. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  vori 
"  Game"  shall  for  all  the  pnr|H>ses  of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  inclnde  hares, 
pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  heath  or  moor  game,  black  game,  and  bus- 
tards ;  and  that  the  words  "  Lord  of  a  Manor,  Lordship,  or  Royalty,  or 
reputed  Manor,  Lordsliip,  or  Royalty,"  shall  throughout  this  act  be 
deemed  to  include  a  lady  of  the  same  respectively. 

III.  Days  and  seasons  during  which  name  shall  not  he  hiUed. — PenaUy 
for  laying  poison  to  kiU  game. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person 
whatsoever  shall  kill  or  take  any  game,  or  use  any  don^,  gun,  net,  or  other 
engine  or  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  taking  any  game,  on  a 
Sunday  or  Christmas  Day,  such  person  shall  on  conviction  thereof  befoR 
two  justices  of  the  poa(^>c,  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  such  sum 
of  money,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  as  to  the  said  justices  ahall  seeoi 
meet,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  conviction  ;  and  if  any  person  what- 
soever shall  kill  or  take  any  partridge  between  the  first  day  of  Februarj 
and  the  first  day  of  September  in  any  year,  or  any  pheasant  between  this 
first  day  of  February  and  the  first  day  of  October  in  any  year,  or  any 
black  game  (except  m  the  county  of  Somerset  or  Devon,  or  in  the  Kev 
Forest  in  the  county  of  Southampton)  between  the  tenth  day  of  December 
in  any  year  and  the  twentieth  ilay  of  August  in  the  succeeding  year,  or 
in  the  county  of  Somerset  or  Devon,  or  in  the  New  Forest  aforesaid,  be- 
tween the  tenth  day  of  December  in  any  year  and  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  succeeding  year,  or  any  grouse  commonly  called  red  game 
bfitween  the  tenth  day  S  December  in  any  year  and  ue  twelfth  day  ol 
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Aagnst  in  the  sncceeding  year,  or  any  bnstard  between  tbe  first  day  of 

■*   March  and  tbe  first  day  of  September  in  any  year,  every  such  person  shallf 

|g   on  conviction  of  any  such  offence  before  two  justices  of  tbe  peace,  forfeit 

^   and  pay,  for  every  head  of  game  so  killed  or  taken,  such  sum  of  money, 

•      not  exceeding  one  pound,  as  to  the  said  justices  shall  seem  meet,  together 

with  the  costs  of  the  conviction  ;  and  if  any  person,  with  intent  to  destroy 

Ta'    or  injure  any  game,  shall  at  any  time  put  or  cause  to  be  put  any  poison  or 

■    poisonous  ingredient  on  any  eround,  whether  open  or  inclosed,  where 

y     game  usually  resort,  or  in  any  highway,  every  such  person  shall,  on  oon- 

▼iction  thereof  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum 

of  money,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  as  to  the  said  justices  shall  seem 

t/     meet,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  conviction. 

:  rV.  Possession  of  game  illegal  after  ten  days  in  dealers^  and  fort^ 

days  in  other  persons,  from  the  expiration  of  the  season. — And  be  it 
enacted.  That  if  any  person  licensed  to  deal  in  game  by  virtue  of  this  act 
as  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  buy  or  sell,  or  knowingly  have  in  his  boose, 
shop,  stall,  possession,  or  control,  any  bird  or  game  after  the  expiration  of 
ten  days  (one  inclusive  and  the  other  exclusive)  from  the  respective  days 
in  each  year  on  which  it  shall  become  unlawful  to  kill  or  take  such  birds 
of  game  respectively  as  aforesaid ;  or  if  any  person,  not  being  licensed  to 
deal  in  game  by  virtue  of  this  act,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall^  buy  or 
sell  any  bird  of  eame  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days  (one  inclusive  and 
the  other  exclusive)  from  the  respective  days  in  each  year  on  which  it 
shall  become  unlawful  to  kill  or  take  such  birds  of  game  respectively  as 
aforesaid,  or  shall  knowingly  have  in  his  house,  possession,  or  control,  any 
bird  of  game  (except  bims  of  game  kept  in  a  mew  or  breeding  place, 
afler  the  expiration  of  forty  days,  one  inclusive  and  the  other  exclusive) 
from  the  respective  days  in  each  year  on  which  it  shall  become  unlawful 
to  kill  or  take  such  birds  of  game  respectively  as  aforesaid  ;  every  such 
person  shall,  on  conviction  of  any  such  ofifence  before  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  head  of  game  so  bought  or  sold,  or  found 
in  his  house,  shop,  possession,  or  control,  such  sum  of  money,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  pouna,  as  to  the  convicting  justices  shall  seem  meet,  together 
with  the  costs  of  the  conviction.* 


*  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  formation  of  the  new  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of  the  Sale  of  Game  out  of  Season  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  stringent  nature  of  the  law,  which  forbids  the 
sale  of  live  as  well  as  dead  binis  of  game  out  of  the  proper  season. 
Hithf^rto  it  has  been  generally  held,  though  we  find  it  to  be  otherwise 
laid  down  in  the  law  uooks,  that  a  dealer  in  live  game  might  lawfully 
sell  birds  of  game  if  tame  bred  at  any  season  of  the  year ;  and  upon  this 
interpretation  of  the  act  advertisements  for  the  sale  of  live  pheasants 
have  been  admitted  into  the  columns  of  the  sporting  papers,  for,  thongh 
their  conductors  have  always  believed  that  nine-tenths  of  the  pheasants 
thus  sold  wore  poached,  they  considered  that  they  had  no  right  to  act 
upon  this  hypothesis,  and  therefore,  ihouph  reluctantly,  the  advertise- 
ments were  allowed  to  appear.  Ihit  on  the  formation  of  the  new  Associa- 
tion a  case  was  tried  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  law  was  examined  ckte- 
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V.  This  act  not  to  affect  t\e  exUting  law$  respetimg  game  eer^ 
catet. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  ahall  in  any 
wise  affect  or  alter  (except  as  hereinalter  mentioned)  any  act  or  acta  dov 
in  force  by  which  any  person  ufting  any  dog,  gnn,  net,  or  other  engine  ftr 
the  purpose  of  taking  or  killing  any  game  whatever,  or  mny  woodcock, 


fully,  and  it  was  discovered  that  at  no  period  between  the  10th  of 
Februarv  and  the  1st  of  October  can  live  pheasants,  nor  between  the 
former  (fato  and  the  1st  of  September  can  live  partridges  be  eold,  uuku 
the  contract  for  their  delivery  had  previovsly  oeen  made,  this  ezceptioB 
having  been  ruled  to  be  good  in  the  case  of  rorritt  v.  Baker  and  another 
(10  Ex.  E.  759). 

From  this  it  clearly  appears  that  the  bu^ng  or  selling  ia  foibiddeB 
nnder  any  circumstances  during  the  close  time ;  but  in  the  case  cited 
above  it  was  held  that  if  the  agreement  to  sell  is  made  during  the  seaaon, 
the  deliveiT  may  be  effected  afterwards;  and  fortunately  in  this  can 
there  can  be  no  probable  evasion  of  the  law,  because  one  party  to  the 
transaction  is  almost  always  a  proprietor  of  game,  whose  evidence  may 
fairly  be  accepted  as  trustworthy.  But  the  succeeding  clause  of  the  sec- 
tion appears  to  throw  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  unseasonable  deli- 
very of  these  birds  so  barj^ained  for.  wiice  wc  find  that  the  penalty  is 
enforced  upon  any  person  *•  who  shall  knowinglv  have  in  his  house,  po»- 


anothor,  or  an.^  turned  out.  It  cannot  bo  arpied,  and  no  attempt  was 
nia<lo  to  that  effect  Wfore  the  Lonl  Mayor,  that  a  hamper  in  a  market- 
place is  a  "  mew  or  breeding -plai'e,"  ami  hence  we  l>elieve  that  the  sale 
of  live  birds  of  jrame  is  practically  forbidden  by  the  Act  out  of  the  scast.'n 
during  wliii'h  the  corresponding  binls  can  bo  legally  sold  when  dead. 

Such  is  the  law  of  the  case ;  but  it  may  bo  said  that  it  is  an  unsatis- 
factory law,  and  so  it  is  alleged  to  be  by  the  dealers  who  live  upon  its 
j)rofits,  but  by  no  gootl  sportsman  as  far  as  I  know.  The  facts  really 
are,  that  thousan<ls,  and  probably  tens  of  thousands  of  poached  pheasants 
are  annually  sold  by  such  men.  A  profit  of  from  5*.  to  10».  a  brace  is  made 
on  them ;  and  this  in  "  large  contracts"  is  a  pretty  heavy  fine  for  game 
preservere  to  pa  v.  Lazy  keepers  persuade  their  masters  that  the  trade 
18  necessary,  anJ  sometimes  connive  at  the  sale  to  them  of  their  own  binls 
pri'viously  stolen  for  the  purpose.  Such  practices  must  be  put  do\%Ti,  and 
the  Association  will  descr>'c  the  thanks  of  the  shooting  community  if 
they  will  earnestly  carry  through  th«,'ir   purjwse  so    auspiciously  corn- 


preserves  for  tlio  current  year.  The  breeder  may  lawfully  keep  these  in 
their  proper  breeding-places  till  then,  and  as  few  preservers  shoot  nny  but 
their  small  outlying  coverts  (where  tame-bred  birds  arc  never  put  down)  till 
the  end  of  OctolKT,  and  most  not  until  Noveml»cr,  tlierc  is  plenty  of  time  in 
the  interval  for  the  purpose.   Even  if  some  slight  inconvenience  is  thereby 
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-cmipe,  qu^l,  or  landrail,  or  any  conies,  are  required  to  obtain  and  have 
annnal  game  certificates,  but  that  all  persons  who  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  act  were  required  to  obtain  and  have  such  certificates,  shall 
after  the  commencement  of  this  act  be  required  from  time  to  time  to 
obtain  and  have  the  like  certificates ;  and  all  the  powers,  provisions,  and 
penalties  contained  in  such  act  or  acts  shall  continue  in  as  full  force  and 
effect  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  made  ;  and  that  all  regulations  and  pro- 
visions contained  in  anj  act  or  acts  relative  to  game  certificates,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  gamekeepers  of  manors,  and  to  the  amount  of  duty  for 
game  certificates  to  be  charged  upon  or  in  respect  of  gamekeepers  of 
manors  in  the  cases  specified  m  such  act  or  acts,  shall  extend  and  apply 
to  all  gamekeepers  of  lands  appointed  under  this  act  as  fully  and  effec- 
tually as  if  they  were  gamekeepers  of  manors,  and  were  expressly  men- 
tioned and  charged  by  such  act  or  acts.* 

VI.  Every  certificated  person  may  kill  game,  subject  to  the  law  of 
trespass. — Proviso  as  to  gamekeepers. — And  be  it  declared  and  enacted, 
that  every  person  who  shall  have  obtained  an  annual  game  certificate 
shall  be  autnorized  to  kill  and  take  game,  subject  always  to  an  action,  or 
to  such  other  proceedings  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  any  trespass 
by  him  committed  in  search  or  pursuit  of  game :  provided  always,  that 
no  game  certificate  on  which  a  less  duty  than  three  pounds  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  is  chargeable  under  the  acts  relating  to  game  certifi- 
cates shall  authorize  any  gamekeeper  to  kill  or  take  any  game,  or  to  use 


caused,  it  is  far  better  to  put  up  with  this  than  to  sanction  the  wholesale 
poaching  which  has  long  oeen  carried  on. 

The  sellers  of  live  game  are  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  the  sale  of 
dead  game  out  of  season,  and  this  practice,  we  believe,  is  not  defended  by 
any  but  the  Manchester  school.  In  that  city  game  is  sold  nearly  all  the 
year  round,  and  probably  there  are  many  dealers  there  in  the  dead  article 
who  would  retort  upon  our  specious  correspondent.  There  is,  however, 
far  more  difficulty  in  detecting  these  gentry,  for  a  dead  grouse  or  a  phea- 
sant may  be  stowed  away  in  small  compass  out  of  sight,  whereas  a  living 
one  requires  air  and  room.  "  Scotch  pigeons"  are  oiUy  sold  to  those  who 
are  known  to  be  trustworthy  law-breakers,  and  though  the  Association 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  evidence  of  the  sale  of  black  game  in  several 
instances,  we  believe  it  was  chiefiy  because  of  the  leniency  shown  to  Cas- 
tang,  the  defendant  in  the  first  case,  in  not  pressing  for  the  full  penalty. 
The  Society,  however,  did  not  wish  to  do  more  in  his  instance  than  assert 
the  law ;  but  hereafter,  I  believe,  it  is  their  intention  to  press  in  every 
case  for  the  highest  penalty  which  the  magistrates  will  mfiict.  Black 
game  are  no  more  fit  to  be  shot  before  the  20th  of  August  than  pheasants 
are  prior  to  the  1st  of  October,  or  partridges  in  the  month  of  August ;  and 
though  occasional  mistakes  may  be  made,  they  cannot  possibly  account 
for  the  enormous  numbers  that  have  been  annually  sola  in  Leadenhall, 
Newgate,  and  Hungerford  markets,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
proper  season. 

*  The  certificate  for  Kngland  and  Scotland  is  4/.  iOs. ;  for  Ireland,  31. 3«w 
The  latter  may  be  exchanged  for  the  former  by  paying  the  (Uffevenoe. 
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anj  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine  or  inttroment  ftr  the  pmpote  of  kSQii^ 
or  taking  game,  except  within  the  limiti  inclnded  in  lus  mppointMeat  m 
gamekeeper ;  bat  that  in  any  caae  where  rach  gamekMper  ahall  kill  or 
take  any  game,  or  nee  any  dog,  gpn,  net^  or  other  engiiia  or  iiiiimiiiil 


for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  taking  gune,  beyond  aiich  limita  m 

be  nroceeae<~ 
nme  manner  to  all  intents  and  purpoeea  as  iT  he  had  no  game  certificati 


said,  lie  may  be  poceeded  affainst  under  this  act,  or  otlkerwise,  in  the 


whatsoerer. 

VII.  Under  exiMthtgleoHM  ike  lamdlord MhaB  have  tJk  ffom^  ejBUfi  m 
etrtain  eoMf. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  all  cases  where  any  penon 
shall  occupy  any  land  under  any  lease  or  agreement  made  pranonily  ti 
the  passing  of  this  act,  except  in  the  cases  hereinafter  next  ezoepCed,  the 
lessor  or  Undlord  shall  have  the  right  of  entering  npon  such  land,  or  sf 
authorizing  any  other  person  or  persons  who  umft  have  obtained  as 
annual  game  certificate  to  enter  upon  such  land,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  kiOn^ 
or  taking  the  game  thereon ;  ana  no  person  occupying  any  land  naiet 
any  lease  or  agreement,  either  for  life  or  for  years,  made  preTioasly  ts 
the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  have  the  right  to  kill  or  take  uie  gaaM  m 
such  land,  except  where  the  right  of  killing  the  game  upon  rach  land  has 
been  expressly  granted  or  allowed  to  snch  person  by  such  lease  or  agree- 
ment, or  C'xc(!]>t  where  upon  the  oriiniial  granting  or  renewal  o(  such 
lease  or  agn>«>niont  a  fine  or  fines  shall  haye  been  taken,  or  except  where 
in  the  cum;  of  a  term  for  vcarH  such  lease  or  agreement  shall  have  been 
nia<lo  fur  n  tcmi  exceeding  twenty-one  years. 

VIII.  This  act  not  to  affect  any  existing  or  future  agreements  rtr 
specting  game,  nor  any  rights  of  mantw,  forest^  chase,  or  warren. — 
rn.)\nde(l  always,  and  l>c  it  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
Fhall  authorim;  any  person  soistnl  or  po8sessiHi  of  or  holding  any  land  to 
kill  or  take  the  game,  or  to  pemiit  any  other  person  to  kill  or  take  the 
game  uixm  such  land,  in  any  case  where,  by  any  deed,  grant,  or  lease,  or 
any  wntten  or  parol  demise  or  contract,  a  right  of  entry  upon  such  land 
for  the  pumoKu  of  killing  or  taking  the  game  hath  been  or  ncreafter  shall 
be  re8cr\-e(l  or  retained  by  or  given  or  allowed  to  any  grantor,  lessor,  land- 
lonl,  or  other  person  whatsoever;  nor  shall  anytfiing  in  this  act  con- 
tained defeat  or  diminish  any  reservation,  exception,  covenant,  or  agreement 
already  contained  in  any  private  act  of  Parliament,  deed,  or  other  writing 
relating  to  the  game  up«>n  any  land,  nor  in  any  manner  prejudice  the 
rights  of  any  lord  or  owner  of  any  forest,  chase,  or  warren,  or  of  any  lord 
of  any  manor,  lordnhip,  or  royalty,  or  reputed  manor,  lordship,  or  rovidtr, 
or  of  any  steward  of  the  Crown  of  any  manor,  lordship  or  royalty  appeV 
taining  to  his  Majesty. 

IX.  This  act  iwt  to  affect  any  of  his  Majesty's  forest  rights,  <fT.— 
Provided  also,  and  be  it  cnmted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
in  any  way  alter  or  aflect  the  prerogative,  rights,  or  pri\'ilegc8  of  hii 
l^laieKtv,  his  heirs  or  8uccess«)rs,  nor  the  powers  or  authorities  now  vested 
in  the  Commissioners  of  liis  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  and  I^nd  Kevenues, 
in  or  rt>lating  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  forests  or  the  boundaries  thereof,  nor 
in  or  relating  to  the  appointment  of  any  stewards,  gamekeepers,  or  other 
officers  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  forests,  parks,  or  chases,  or  of  any  hundred, 
honor,  manor,  or  lordship,  being  part  of  the  possessions  and  land  revennes 
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of  the  Crown,  nor  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  of  any  chief  justice 
in  eyre,  or  any  warden,  depot jr- warden,  or  lieutenant  of  aiij  of  his  Majesty's 
forests,  or  any  rangers,  verderers,  foresters,  master-keepers,  under-keepers, 
or  other  officers  of  or  in  any  such  forests,  parks,  or  chases,  or  of  any  person 
entitled  to  any  right  or  privilege  under  them  or  any  of  them,  nor  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  any  persons  holding  under  any  grants  or  purchases 
from  the  Grown,  nor  give  to  any  lord  of  any  manor  or  manors  within  any 
forest  or  the  boundaries  thereof,  nor  to  any  other  person  whataoever,  any 
privileges,  rights,  or  powers  within  any  such  forest,  park,  or  chase,  or  the 
boundaries  thereof,  which  he  did  not  possess  or  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  but  that  all  the  aforesaid  prerogv 
lives,  immunities,  privileges,  rights  and  powers  shall  remain  as  if  this 
act  had  not  been  made. 

X.  Not  to  affect  any  ceUtlegaUs  or  right  of  common — Lord  of 
manor  to  have  the  game  on  the  wastes. — Provided  also,  and  be  it 
enacted,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  give  to 
any  owner  of  cattlegates  or  rights  of  common  upon  or  over  any  wastes 
or  commons  any  interest  or  privilege  which  such  owner  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  nor  to  authorize  such  owner  of 
cattlegates  or  rights  of  common  to  pursue  or  kill  the  ^ame  found  on  such 
wastes  or  commons ;  and  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  defeat  or 
diminish  the  rights  or  privileges  which  any  lord  of  any  manor,  lordship, 
or  royalty,  or  reputed  manor,  lordship,  or  royalty,  or  any  steward  of  the 
Crown  of  any  manor,  lordshij),  or  royalty,  appertaining  to  his  Majesty, 
may,  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  have  exercised  in  or  over  such  wastes 
or  commons ;  ana  that  the  lord  or  steward  of  the  Crown  of  every  manor, 
lordship,  or  royalty,  or  renuted  manor,  lordship,  or  royalty,  shall  have  the 
right  to  pursue  and  kill  tne  game  upon  the  wastes  or  commons  within 
such  manor,  lordship,  or  royalty,  or  reputed  manor,  lordship,  or  royalty, 
and  to  authorize  any  other  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  obtained  an 
annual  game  certificate  to  enter  upon  such  wastes  or  commons  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  and  killing  the  game  thereon. 

XI.  Landlord  having  the  game,  may  authorize  others  to  htU  it. — And 
be  it  enacted,  that  where  the  lessor  or  landlord  shall  have  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  killing  the  game  upon  any  land,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him  to  authorize  any  other  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  obtained  an 
annual  game  certificate  to  enter  upon  such  land  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
and  killin^^game  thereon. 

XII.  Where  the  landlord,  <&e.,  has  the  right  to  the  aame,  in  exclusion 
of  the  occupier,  the  occupier  shaU  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  killing  it. — 
And  be  it  enacted,  that  where  the  right  of  killing  the  game  upon  any 
land  is  by  this  act  given  to  any  lessor  or  landlord,  in  exclusion  of  the 
right  of  the  occupier  of  such  land,  or  where  such  exclusive  right  hath 
been  or  shall  be  specially  reserved  by  or  granted  to,  or  doth  or  shall 
belong  to,  the  lessor  or  landlord,  or  any  person  whatsoever  other  than  the 
occupier  of  such  land,  then  and  in  every  such  case,  if  the  occupier  of  such 
land  shall  pursue,  kill,  or  take  any  game  upon  such  land,  or  shall  give 
permission  to  any  other  person  so  to  do,  without  the  authority  of  the 
lessor,  landlord,  or  other  person  having  the  right  of  killing  the  game  upon 
such  land,  such  occupier  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  two  justices  oC 
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licnalf'l  tluTprrom,  to  aj'])<>int.  by  writinir  uinlcr  liis  liaiitl  and  <^vn],  a 
-j-_  •mckcuiK.T  or  gjiiiK.'kocjpers  lo  preserve  or  kill  tlie  gjune  over  and  upon 
his  lands,  and  also  over  and  upon  the  lands  in  Wales  of  any  otlicr 
>n,  who,  being  entitled  to  kill  the  ^ame  upon  such  last-mentioned 
I,  shall  by  licence  in  writing  authonze  him  to  appoint  a  gamekeeper 
■  SB  C^amckeeporB  to  preserve  or  kill   the   game  therenpon,   such    last- 
i&tioned  lands  not  being  within  the  bounds  of  any  manor,  lordship,  or 
'cUty,  or  having  been  enfranchised  or  alienated  therefrom ;  and  it  shall 
l*wfiil  for  the  person  so  appointing  a  gamekeeper  or  gamekeepers  to 

^"thorise  him  or  them  to  seize  and  take,  for  the  use  of  the  person  so  ap- 

^^•ii&tiiig,  upon  the  lands  of  which  he  or  they  shall  bo  appointed  game- 
^;  >eper  or  gamekeepers,  all  such  dogs,  nets,  and  other  engines  and  instm- 
^^^enh  for  the  killing  or  taking  of  game  as  shall  be  used  upon  the  said 
aw^^pda  by  any  person  not  authorized  to  kill  game  for  want  of  a  game 
r  ^"^-srtificate. 

^1^  XVI.  All  appointments  of  gameheepera  to  he  registered  with  the  clerk 
mp^.-^  the  |>eace.— ^Provided  always,  and  do  it  enacted,  that  no  appointment 
^  Y  deputation  of  any  person  as  a  gamekeeper  bpr  virtue  of  this  act  shall 
...^•Q  valid  unless  and  until  it  shall  be  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
B^Or  the  county,  riding,  division,  liberty,  franchise,  city,  or  town  wherein 
^^ie  manor,  lordship,  or  royalty,  or  reputed  manor,  lordship,  or  royalty,  or 

RJie  lands,  shall  be  situate,  for  or  in  respect  of  which  such  person  shall 
ive  been  appointed  gamokeeper ;  and  in  case  the  appointment  of  any 
ivnoTk  as  gamekeeper  shall  expire  or  be  revoked,  by  aismissal  or  other- 
^^    106,  all  powers  and  authorities  given  to  him  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall 
^^immediately  cease  and  determine. 

^  XVII.  dertificated  pertons  may  sell  game  to  licensed  dealers. — Proviso 
^^Of  to  gamekeepers. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  person  who  shall  have 
^  obtained  an  annual  game  certificate  shall  have  power  to  sell  game  to  any 
^  person  licensed  to  deal  in  game,  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter 
^^  mentioned:  provided  always,  that  no  game  certificate  on  which  a  less 
^  duty  than  three  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  is  chargeable 
^  under  the  acts  relating  to  game  certificates  shall  authorize  any  game- 
,  keeper  to  sell  any  game,  except  on  the  account  and  with  the  written 
I  authority  of  the  master  whose  gamekeeper  he  is ;  but  that  any  such  game- 
^  keeper  selling  any  game  not  on  the  account  and  with  the  written  autho- 
|i  rity  of  such  master  may  be  proceeded  against  under  this  act  in  the  same 
I  manner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  he  had  no  game  certificate 
■-      whatftoever. 

XVIII.  Justices  to  hold  a  special  session  yearly  for  granting  licences 
I     to  persons  to  deal  in  game. — Dealers  in  game  to  put  up  a  board. — And 
^     be  it  enacted,  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  every  county,  riding,  divi- 
^      aion,  liberty,  franchise,  city,  or  town  shall  hold  a  npcinal  session  in  the 
division  or  district  for  wdich  they  usually  act,  in  the  present  year,  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  and  the  thirtieth  days  of  October,  and  in  every  suc- 
ceeding year  in  the  month  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  licences  to 
deal  in  game,  of  the  holding  of  which  session  seven  days'  notice  shall  be 
given  to  each  of  the  justices  acting  for  such  divinion  or  district,  and  the 
majority  of  the  justices  assembled  at  such  session,  or  at  some  a^'oum- 
mcnt  thereof,  not  being  less  than  two,  are  hereby  authorized  (if  tliA^ 
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^GontainiDg  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  every  snch  person,  and  shall 
at  all  seasonable  hours  produce  such  list  to  any  person  making  verbal  ap- 
plication to  inspect  the  same,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  receive 
for  such  inspection  the  sum  of  one  sliilling;  and  the  duties  hereby 
granted  as  aforesaid  in  respect  of  certificates  to  be  obtained  by  persons 
Bcensed  to  deal  in  game  shall  be  assessed,  charged,  raised,  levied,  and 
collected  by  the  respective  commisraoners  and  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
the  several  other  officers  acting  in  the  execution  of  the  several  acts  re- 
lating to  the  assessed  taxes,  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same 
rules,  regulations,  and  provisions,  (except  as  herein  varied,)  as  the  duties 
on  game  certificates  are  by  fhe  said  acts  directed  to  be  assessed,  charged, 
raised,  levied,  and  collected ;  and  that  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds 
liereby  imposed  shall  be  sued  for,  recovered,  and  levied  either  in  the  dis- 
trict in  vnich  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  or  in  the  district  in  which 
the  offender  shall  reside,  and  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  under 
the  same  rules,  regulations,  and  provisions,  as  penalties  on  persons  doing 
acts  without  payment  of  the  game  duty,  or  neglecting  to  obtain  game 
certificates,  are  by  the  said  acts  directed  to  be  sued  for,  recovered,  levied, 
and  applied,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  as  if  such  rules,  re- 
gulations, and  provisions  were  specially  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  this 
act. 

XXI.  Proviso  as  to  partners. — Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  persons  being  in  partnership,  and  carrying  on  their  business  at  one 
liouse,  shop,  or  stall  only,  shall  not  be  obliged  by  virtue  of  this  act  to 
take  out  more  than  one  licence  in  any  one  year  to  authorize  them  to  deal 
in  game  at  such  house,  shop,  or  stall. 

XXII.  Licences  when  to  become  void. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any 
person  licensed  by  virtue  of  this  act  to  deal  in  game  shall  during  the 
period  of  such  licence  be  convicted  of  any  offence  whatever  against  this 
act,  such  licence  shall  thereupon  become  null  and  void.* 

XXIII.  Penalty  for  killing  game  without  a  certificate, — This  penalty 
io  he  cumulative, — And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  kill  or 
take  any  game,  or  use  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine  or  instrument 
for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  or  killing  or  taking  game,  such  person 
not  being  authorized  so  to  do  for  want  of  a  game  certificate,  he  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  for 
every  snch  offence  such  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  as  to 
the  said  justices  shall  seem  meet,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  convic- 
tion: provided  always,  that  no  person  so  convicted  shall  by  reason 
thereol  be  exempted  from  any  penalty  or  liability  under  any  statute  or 
statutes  relating  to  game  certificates,  but  that  the  penalty  imposed  by 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  cumulative  penalty. 

XXIV.  Penalty  for  destroying  or  taking  the  egns  of  name^  &c. — And 
he  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  not  having  the  right  of  killing  the  game 


This  section  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  makes  the  loss  of  tho 
licence  to  sell  game  imperative,  after  a  conviction,  for  any  deed  committed 
against  the  provisions  of  this  net,  as,  for  instance,  selling  game  out  of 
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_.y  affixing  such  board  as   aforesaid,  or  by  exhibiting  any  certificate,  or 
~  " ty  any  other  device  or  pretence,  to  be  a  person  licensed  to  deal  in  game ; 

-  jvcry  Biich  offender,  being  convicted  thereof  before  two  justices  of  the 
^ice,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds, 

to  the  said  justices  shall  seem  meet,  together  with  the  costs  of  the 

ictinn. 
XXIX.  Ai^  to  buying  and  $eUing  game  hi  the  iervante  of  a  licensed 
^denier. — Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  the  baying  and  selling 
^^of  game  by  any  person  or  persons  employed  on  the  behalf  of  any  licensed 
'  "^"dealer  in  game,  and  acting  in  the  usual  course  of  his  employment,  and 
^  upon  the  premises  where  such  dealing  is  carried  on,  shall  oe  deemed  to 
-"'  be  a  lawful  buying  and  selling  in  every  case,  where  the  same  would  have 
"^  been  lawful  if  transacted  by  such  licensed  dealer  himself:  provided  also, 
*"'  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  licensed  dealer  in  game 
''  from  selling  any  game  which  shall  have  been  sent  to  him  to  be  sold  on 
*'    account  of  any  other  licensed  dealer  in  game. 

^  XXX.  Penalty  on  pertom  treepasting  in  the  daytime  upon  lands  in 
"  §earch  of  game. —  Where  the  oceuvier  of  the  land,  not  being  entitled  to 
*  the  game,  allows  any  person  to  kul  it,  the  party  entitled  to  the  game  may 
enforce  the  penalty. — And  whereas  after  tne  commencement  of  this  act, 
eame  will  become  an  article  which  may  be  legally  bought  and  sold,  and 
it  is  therefore  just  and  reasonable  to  provide  some  more  summary  means 
than  now  by  law  exists  for  protecting  the  same  from  trespassers :  be  it 
therefore  enacted,  that  if  any  person  whatsoever  shall  commit  any  tres- 
pass by  entering  or  bcin^  in  the  daytime  upon  any  land  in  search  or  pur- 
suit of  game,  or  woodcocks,  Kuipes,  quails,  landrails,  or  conies,  such  person 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pav 
such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  two  pounds,  as  to  the  justice  shall 
seem  meet,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  conviction,*  and  that  if  any 
persons  to  the  number  of  five  or  more  together  shall  commit  any  trespass, 
Dy  entering  or  being  in  the  daytime  upon  any  land  in  search  or  pursuit  of 
game,  or  woodcocks,  snipefl,  quails,  landrails,  or  conies,  each  of  such  per- 
sons shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and 
pay  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  as  to  the  said  justice 
shall  seem  meet,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  conviction:  provided 
always,  that  any  person  charged  with  such  trespass  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
prove,  by  way  of  defence,  any  matter  which  would  have  been  a  defence 
to  an  action  at  law  for  such  trespass ;  save  and  except  that  the  leave  and 
licence  of  the  occupier  of  the  land  so  trespassed  upon  shall  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient defence  in  anv  case  where  the  landlord,  lessor,  or  other  person  shall 
have  the  right  of  killing  the  game  upon  such  land  by  virtue  of  any  reser- 
vation or  otherwise,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  but  such  landlord,  lessor, 
or  other  person  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  for  each  of  the  two 
offences  herein  last  before-mentioned,  be  deemed  to  be  the  legal  occupier 


*  At  common  law  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  proof  of  **  the  entering 
and  being**  upon  the  land,  and  if  a  man  shoots  into  the  soil,  or  wilfully 
sends  his  dog  upon  it,  he  equally  commits  a  trespass  as  if  he  went  bodily 
himself. 
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of  racb  kadf  wlitiieTer  the  mzUul  occupier  Aeraof  dnll  bsvt-  germ 
leave  or  lioenoe ;  end  thet  tbe  loid  or  eteweid  of  the  Gbtiwn  of  aay  iHuer, 
lordflhip,  or  rojreltjr,  or  reputed  manor.  loidebijjL  or  nqrellgr,  ahall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  legal  occnper  of  the  land  of  the  vastaa  or  nmiiiawe 
^thin  inch  manor,  lordihip^  or  royallyi  or  repnled  Banor,  lovdiUp^  or 
lOTjlt;^ 

A2jU.  IWipoaMrt  fa  Morel  of  garni  mmf  he  required  to  qmt  Ifte 
load^  tmd  to  tea  tkeir  namee  amd  oooSfet,  omI  m  eaee  €f  rtjmeaitwitag  he 


arretted, — Peiudijf. — Bariff  arreeied  muat  he  diaekearged  iiifeee  hremgii 
he/ore  a  juetice  wUkin  12  Aoiirt.>— And  be  it  enacted,  that  wkeve  eaf 
person  ehall  be  found  on  anj  land,  or  upon  any  of  his  MiQeofcj'a  foieat^ 
parks,  chases,  or  warrens,  in  the  daytime,  in  aearch  or  vnrsiiit  m  gana^or 
woodcocks,  snipes,  <|nmls,  landrails,  or  ooniei^  it  shall  be  lawftd  §ur  emj 
perKm  haT]n|;  the  nght  of  kiUisff  the  nme  i^ton  such  land,  hj  Tirtna  m 
any  reeerration  or  otherwise  as  nereinbefbre  meatiooed,  or  mr  the  oeaa- 
pier  of  the  land  (whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  any  anch  iMit  by 
reservation  or  otherwise),  or  for  anr  gamekeeper  or  servant  of  eiaiar  ef 
them,  or  for  any  person  anthoriaed  by  either  <n  them,  or  for  the  waidea^ 
ranger,  verderer,  forester,  master^Eeeper,  nndcr4ceeper,  or  other  officer  of 
sacQ  forest,  park,  chase,  or  warren,  to  rcqoire  the  perscm  so  found  forth- 
with to  quit  the  land  whereon  he  shall  bo  so  found,  and  also  tell  liiaChris> 
tian  name,  surname,  and  place  of  abode ;  and  in  case  such  person  shaD, 
after  bcinc^  so  required,  onend  by  refusing  to  tell  his  real  name  or  place  of 
alxxic,  or  by  giving  such  a  general  description  of  his  place  of  uboilo  as 
shall  bo  illusory  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  or  by  willully  continuing  or 
returning  u(K>n  the  land,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  party  so  requiring  as 
aforesaid,  and  also  for  any  ]>crson  acting  by  his  order  and  in  his  aid,  to 
apprehend  such  offender,  and  to  convey  him  or  cause  him  to  be  conveyed 
as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  before  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  such 
offender  (whether  so  appR^hemlcd  or  notV  upon  being  convicted  of  any 
such  offence  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  snail  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  it 
money  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  as  to  the  convicting  justice  shall  seem 
meet,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  comaction :  provided  always,  that  no 
person  so  apprehended  shall,  on  anv  pretence  whatsoever,  be  detained  for 
a  longer  period  than  twelve  hours  from  tbe  time  of  his  apprehension  until 
he  shall  be  brought  before  some  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  that  if  he 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  absence  or  distance  of  the  residence  of  any  such 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  owing  to  any  other  reasonable  cause,  be  brought 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  within  such  twelve  hours  as  aforesaid,  then 
the  person  so  apprehended  shall  bo  discharged,  but  may  nevertheless  be 
proceeded  against  for  his  offence  by  summons  or  warrant,  according  to 
the  pro\isions  hereinafter  mentioned,  as  if  no  such  apprehension  nad 
taken  place. 

XXa.II.  Penalty  on  pereone  found  armed  using  violence,  4ibe, — ^And 
bo  it  enacted,  that  where  any  persons,  to  the  number  of  five  or  more 
together,  shall  be  found  on  any  land,  or  in  any  of  his  Majesty ^s  forests, 
parks,  chases,  or  warrens,  in  the  daytime,  in  search  or  pursuit  of  game, 
or  woodcocks,  sni{)es,  quails,  landrails,  or  conies,  any  of  such  persons 
being  then  and  there  armed  with  a  gun,  and  such  persons  or  any  of  them 
shall  then  and  there,  by  violence,  intimidation,  or  menace,  prevent  or 
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endeavom*  to  preyent  any  person  authorized  as  hereinbeforo  mentioned 
from  approaclung  such  persons  so  found,  or  any  of  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  reqiuring  them  or  any  of  them  to  quit  the  land  whereon  they  snail  be 
80  found,  or  to  tell  their  or  his  Christian  name,  surname,  or  place  of  abode 
respectively  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  every  person  so  offending  by  such 
violence,  intimidation,  or  menace  as  aforesaid,  and  every  person  then  and 
there  aiding  or  abetting  such  offender,  shall,  upon  being  convicted  thereof 
before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  such 
penalty,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  as  to  the  convicting  justices  shall 
seem  meet,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  conviction ;  which  said  penalty 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  independent  of  any  other  penalty  to  which  any 
such  person  may  be  liable  for  any  other  offence  against  this  act. 

XXXIII.  Penalty  for  trespass  in  daytime  in  his  Majesty's  forests. — 
And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  whatsoever  shall  commit  any  tres- 
pass, by  entering  or  being  in  tne  daytime,  upon  anpr  of  his  Majesty's 
forests,  parks,  chases,  or  warrens,  in  search  or  pursmt  of  game,  without 
being  first  duly  authorized  so  to  do,  such  person  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  two  pounds,  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet,  together 
with  the  costs  of  the  conviction. 

XXXIV.  WhtU  to  he  deemed  daytime. — ^And  be  it  enacted,  that  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  the  daytime  shall  be  deemed  to  commence  at 
the  oeginning  of  the  last  hour  before  sunrise,  and  to  conclude  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  hour  after  sunset. 

XXXV.  The  provisions  as  to  trespassers  not  to  ajtply  to  persons 
hunting^  <§c. — Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  the  aforesaid 
provisions  against  trespassers  and  persons  found  on  any  land  shall  not 
extend  to  any  person  himting  or  coursing  upon  any  lands  with  hounds  or 
greyhounds,  and  being  in  fresh  pursuit  of  any  deer,  hare,  or  fox  already 
started  upon  any  other  land,  nor  to  any  person  bona  fide  claiming  and 
exercising  any  right  or  reputed  right  of  free  warren  or  free  chase,  nor  to 
any  gamekeeper  lawfully  appointed  within  the  limits  of  any  free  warren 
or  free  chase,  nor  to  any  lord  or  any  steward  of  the  Crown  of  any  manor, 
lordship,  or  royalty,  or  reputed  manor,  lordship,  or  royalty,  nor  to  any 
gamekeeper  lawfully  appointed  by  such  lord  or  steward  within  the  limits 
of  such  manor,  lordsnip,  or  royalty,  or  reputed  manor,  lordship,  or 
royalty. 

XX!XVI.  Cktme  may  he  taken  from  trespassers  not  delivering  up  the 
same  when  demanded, — And  be  it  enacted,  that  when  any  person  shall 
be  found  by  day  or  by  night  upon  any  land,  or  in  any  of  his  Majesty's 
forests,  parks,  chases,  or  warrens,  in  search  or  pursuit  of  game,  and  shall 
then  ana  there  have  in  his  possession  any  game  which  shall  appear  to 
have  been  recently  killed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  having  the 
right  of  killing  the  game  upon  such  land,  by  virtue  of  any  reservation  or 
otherwise,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  for  the  occupier  of  such  land 
(whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  any  such  right  by  reservation  or 
otherwise),  or  for  any  gamekeeper  or  servant  or  either  of  them,  or  for  any 
officer  as  aforesaid  of  such  forest,  park,  chase,  or  warren,  or  for  any  person 
acting  by  the  order  and  in  aid  of  any  of  the  said  several  persons,  to 
demand  from  the  person  so  found  such  game  in  his  possession,  and  ia. 
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CMe  tocli  penon  ahill  not  imraeduitdj  d^ivr  vp  woA  gSM^^  

ud  take  tue  tame  from  him,  for  the  uia  «f  tha  pom  anti^ad  to  tha 
game  mxm  inch  land,  forest,  paik,  chaae,  orwamni. 

XX^lVII.  AppUoiMium  ojf  pemaUk$  for  ofUmom  ofmkmi  tkit  moL — 
And  be  it  enacted,  that  everj  penahj  ana  Maitaia  for  any  offbiea 
againit  this  act  (the  application  of  which  haa  not  bean  alveadj  providad 
for)  ihall  be  paid  to  lome  one  of  the  ovanaen  of  the  poor^  or  to  aona 
other  officer  (as  the  conTicting  joatioa  orjnetioaB  may  duaet)  oC  tha 
parish,  township^  or  place  in  which  the  dmnca  ahafl  uKwe  baan  ooaa- 
mitted,  to  be  bj  such  orerseer  or  officer  paid  over  to  tba  naa  of  tile  raiarai 
late  of  the  county,  riding,  or  division  in  which  sodi  pariah,  towadiip,  or 
place  shall  be  situate,  whether  the  same  shall  or  shall  not  ooatribate  to 
anch  ffeneral  rate ;  aiid  no  inhabitant  of  sodi  coonty,  riduig,  or  diiiaioa 
•  fhall  DO  deemed  an  incompetent  witness  in  any  pocaadiiig  imdar  Ass 
act  bj  reason  of  the  i^ication  of  soch  penalty  or  wifaitura  to  the  aaa  af 
the  said  general  rate  as  aforesaid. 

XXXVIII.  Time  far  payment  ofpenalikit  and  seals  o^MsprtaoMnatf 
Jor  wmpayment.'^Axidoe  it  enacted,  that  the  jnstiee  or Jnatioaa  of  Aa 
peace  by  whom  any  person  shall  be  snmmarily  oonvicted  and  a^jiidged 
to  pay  any  sum  of  money  for  any  oflfenco  against  this  act,  together  with 
O08t8,  may  adjudge  that  such  person  Khali  pay  the  same  either  imme- 
diately or  witliin  such  period  as  the  said  justice  or  justicea  ahall  think 
fit,  and  thnt  in  default  of  payment  at  the  time  appointed  such  perwm 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction  (with  or 
without  hard  labourV  as  to  the  justice  or  justices  shall  seem  meet,  ftr 
any  term  not  exceeuing  two  calendar  months  where  the  amount  to  be 
paid,  exclusive  of  costs,  shall  not  amount  to  five  pounds,  and  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months  in  any  other  caae,  the  impn- 
sonroent  to  cease  m  each  of  the  coses  aforesaid  upon  payment  of  the 
amount  and  costs. 

XXXIX.  Gtvet  the  form  of  eonvtcttan, 

XL.  Power  to  »ummon  witneMsea. — Penalty  for  dUobedienee  of  «tH»- 
moiw,  d:c. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  oe  lawful  for  any  justice  of 
the  }ieace  to  issue  bis  summons  requiring  any  person  to  appear  before 
himself,  or  any  one  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  as  the  case  may  require, 
for  the  purpose  of  giring  evidence  touching  any  offence  against  this  act ; 
and  if  any  person  so  summoned  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed  by  such  summons,  and  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  his  absence  shall  be  proved  before  the  justice  or  justices  then  and 
there  present,  or  if  any  person  appearing  in  obedience  to  such  summons 
shall  refuse  to  be  examined  on  oath  touching  any  such  o£fence  by  the 
justice  or  justices  then  and  there  present,  every  person  so  offending  ahall, 
on  conviction  thereof  before  the  said  justice  or  justices,  or  any  other 
justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of  money,  not 
exceeding  five  pounds,  as  to  the  convicting  justice  or  justices  shall  seem 
meet. 

XLI.  Time  for  proceedings,  and  mode  of  enforcing  the  appearance  of 
offtndfrs. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  prosecution  for  every  ofifence 
punishable  upon  summary  conviction  by  virtue  of  this  act  shaU  be  com- 
meuced  within  three  calendar  months  aner  the  commission  of  the  offisnoe; 
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id  that  where  any  person  shall  he  charged  ou  the  oath  of.  a  credible 
itness  with  any  such  offence  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  justice 
ay  summon  the  party  charged  to  appear  before  himself,  or  any  one  or 
vo  justices  of  the  peace,  as  the  case  may  require,  at  a  time  and  place  to 
)  named  in  such  summons ;  and  if  such  party  shall  not  appear  accord- 
igly,  then  fupon  proof  of  the  due  service  of  the  summons  by  delivering  a 
)py  thereof  to  the  party,  or  by  delivering  such  copy  at  the  party's  usual 
lace  of  abode  to  some  inmato  thereat,  and  explaining  the  purport 
lereof  to  such  inmate),  the  justice  or  justices  may  either  proceed  to  near 
ad  determine  the  case  in  the  absence  of  the  party,  or  may  issue  his  or 
leir  warrant  for  apprehending  and  bringing  such  party  before  him  or 
lem,  as  the  case  may  be ;  or  the  justice  before  whom  the  charge  shall 
d  made  may,  if  he  shall  have  reason  to  suspect  from  information  upon 
&th  that  the  party  is  likely  to  abscond,  issue  such  warrant  in  the  nrst  ' 
istance,  without  any  previous  summons. 

XLII.  Prosecutor  not  required  to  prove  a  negative. 

XLIII.  Convictions  to  be  returned  to  sessions. 

XLIV.  Apjjpeal. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  an^  person  who  shall  think 
imself  aggrieved  by  any  summary  conviction  in  pursuance  of  this  act 
lay  appeal  to  the  justices  at  the  next  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  the 
eace  to  be  holden,  not  less  than  twelve  days  after  such  conviction,  for  the 
3imty,  riding,  division,  liberty,  franchise,  city,  or  town,  wherein  the 
ause  of  complaint  shall  have  arisen :  provided,  that  such  person  shall 
ive  to  the  complainant  a  notice  in  writing  of  such  appeal,  and  of  the  cause 
nd  matter  thereof,  within  three  days  after  such  conviction,  and  seven 
lear  days  at  the  least  before  such  sessions,  and  shall  also  either  remain 
1  custody  until  the  sessions,  or  within  such  three  days  enter  into  a  re- 
ognizance,  with  a  sufficient  surety,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  con- 
itioned  personally  to  appear  at  the  said  sessions,  and  to  try  such  appeal, 
nd  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court  thereupon,  and  to  pay  such  costs 
s  shall  be  by  the  court  awarded  ;  and  upon  such  notice  being  given,  and 
Qch  recognizance  being  entered  into,  the  justice  before  whom  the  same 
ball  be  entered  into  shall  liberate  such  person,  if  in  custody ;  and  the 
ourt  at  such  sessions  shall  hear  and  determine  the  matter  of  the  appeal, 
nd  shall  make  such  order  therein,  with  or  without  costs  to  either  party, 
B  to  the  court  shall  seem  meet,  and  in  case  of  the  dismissal  of  the  appeal, 
r  the  affirmance  of  the  conviction,  shall  order  and  adjudge  the  onender 
3  be  dealt  with  and  punished  according  to  the  conviction,  and  to  pay  such 
oets  as  shall  be  awarded,  and  shall,  if  necessary,  issue  process  for  cnforc* 
agsuch  judgment. 

aLV.  No  certiorari^  dhe. 

XL VI.  This  act  not  to  preclude  actions  for  trespass^  hut  no  double 
proceedings  for  the  same  trespass. 

XL  VIL  Venue^  dhc.  in  proceedings  against  persons  acting  under  this 
xt. — Tender  of  amends. 

XL VIII.  Act  not  to  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 


Thb  Aor  11  A  IS  Yxor.  gap.  xrrx.,  «o  xvablb  PgMoat 
TO  KILL  Habb  nr  Evolavd  aid  Waub  wxxhodt  a 

OaU  ClBIXnGAXX. 


L  JVrtoiM  tn  ike  ocoupaiiim  efimdo§idgnnmd,mmdm 
mmen,  wnttjf  hSU  haru  wUkotU  a  fame  certijkui§4  Whftnmm  lij  an  act 
pMiecL  &o^  ftc.  [piMmVle  omitled],  bo  it  fberafbro  oiacted  bj  lh» 
QoMQ  •  inott  excellent  ICi^jeetyv  hj  ind  with  tlM  advioe  and  ooDMnt  of 
tibo  Loidi  01111111111  aod  InnpormI,  and  CSommoiiOy  in  ihio  proaent  Baifia- 
aient  looomDled,  end  hj  the  anthority  of  the  oomOy  tibat  froB  and  after 
tile  paoiing  of  thie  act  it  shall  bo  lawfUi  fbr  aaj  poraoo,  Mac^  ia  dM 
•ctoal  oceopation  of  an j  incloeed  laodi,  or  for  aaj  owner  thareof  who 
haa  the  light  of  killing  nme  theraoo,  bj  hinuelf  or  by  ahj  panna  di- 
neted  or  anthonied  1^  nim  in  writuik  aooording  to  the  mm  in  the 
achedole  to  tbii  act  annexed,  or  to  the  luse  efleot,  ao  to  do^  to  talae»  IdD,  or 
deitroy  an j  hare  then  being  in  or  upon  any  looh  indoaed  laiid%  witfioit 
the  pajmoit  of  any  inch  dutiee  of  laieMBa  taxei  aa  efowaaid,  and  with- 
oat  the  obtaining  m  an  annual  game  ceitifioate. 

n.  Authority  to  laU  hare$  to  be  liaUtedto  one  perBtm  ai  the  eame  <une 
m  tmy  one  pariek;  wkiek  auihoriiy  thdU  he  $eiU  to^  ike  eUrh  of  the 
petty  BeenonSf  who  thaU  reaieter  the  $ame. — If  authority  revoked^  notiee 
to  he  given  of  the  $ame. — Proyided  alvays,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  no 
owner  or  occupier  of  land  as  aforesaid  shall  be  authorized  to  grant  or 
continue,  under  the  proyisions  of  this  act,  authority  to  moro  than  one 
person,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  kill  hares  upon  his  land  within  any 
ono  parish ;  and  that  he  shall  deliyer  the  said  authority,  or  a  copy 
thereof,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  deliycred,  to  the  clerk  of  the  magistrates 
acting  for  the  petty  sessions  dirision  within  which  the  said  lands  are 
situate,  who  shall  forthwith  register  the  same,  and  the  date  of  such  re- 
gistration in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  such  puipose,  which  book  shall 
be  at  all  reasonable  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
missioners acting  in  tho  execution  of  the  acts  for  assessed  taxes  or  of  any 
of  the  collectors  of  assessed  taxes  within  such  district ;  and  tho  said 
authority,  so  soon  as  it  shall  haye  been  registered  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
held  i^ood  until  after  the  first  day  of  February  in  the  year  following  that 
withm  which  the  same  is  granted,  unless  the  same  be  preTionsly  rs- 
▼oked,  and  notice  of  such  revocation  be  given  to  the  derk  of  the  magis- 
trates as  aforesaid ;  and  the  said  registered  authority,  or  tho  unrevoked 
register  thereof,  shall  be  good  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  right  of  the 
person  to  whom  authority  is  given  b^  the  same  to  kill  hares  upon  the 
lands  mentioned  within  tho  same  without  having  obtained  au  annual 
game  certificate. 

III.  Ferione  not  to  be  liable  to  tax  on  gameheeperi. — ^And  be  it 
enacted,  that  no  person  so  directed  or  authorized  to  kill  any  hare  as 
aforesaid  shall,  unless  otherwise  chargeable,  be  liable  to  any  duties  of 
assessed  taxes  as  gamekeeper. 

IV.  To  extend  to  courting  or  huntina, — And  be  it  enacted,  that  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  pur- 
sue  and  kill  or  to  join  in  tiie  pursuit  and  killing  of  any  hare  by  oonraing^ 
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with  grevhoands,  or  by  hunting  with  beagles  or  other  hounds,  without 
having  obtained  an  annual  game  certificate. 

V.  Not  to  authorize  the  laying  of  poison. — Provided  also,  and  be  it 
enacted,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  or  be  taken  or  con- 
strued to  extend  to  the  making  it  lawful  for  any  person,  with  intent  to 
destroy  or  injure  any  hares  or  other  game,  to  put  or  cause  to  be  put  anv 
poison  or  poisonous  ingredient  on  any  ground,  whether  open  or  inclosed, 
where  game  usually  resort,  or  in  any  mghway,  or  for  any  person  to  use 
any  firearms  or  gun  of  any  description,  by  night,  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
any  game  or  hares. 

VI.  Agreements  reserving  game  to  he  sttU  in  force, 

VII.  Interpretation  of  act, 

YIII.  To  extend  to  England  and  Wales  only, 
IX.  Act  may  he  amended^  &c. 

BCHEDULE. 

I,  A.  B.,  do  authorize  CD.  to  kill  hares  on  f"  my  lands,"  or  "the  lands 
occupied  by  me,"  as  the  case  may  be],  within  the  of 

eicrc  insert  the  name  of  the  parish  or  other  place,  as  the  case  may  be]» 
atcd  this  day  of  [here  insert  the  day,  month,  and  year.] 

A.  B. 
Witness. 

OLD   LAWS  NOT  REPEALED. 

TJie  old  action  for  trespass  is  still  in  force,  bat  notice  must 
be  given  prior  to  the  trespass,  unless  the  judge  certify  that 
it  was  wilful  and  malicious.  Owners  or  huntsmen  may 
follow  fox-hounds,  harriers,  or  greyhounds,  while  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  their  game,  without  penalty  under  the  game-law,  1 
and  2  Will.  4,  c.  32,  and  also  clear  of  the  old  action  for  tres- 
pass, unless  notice  has  been  served  upon  them. 

Notices  must  be  served  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  and 
should  come  from  the  tenant  of  the  particular  parcel  of  land 
on  which  the  ti^espass  is  committed.  Cramekeepers,  or  other 
persons,  may  serve  notice,  if  deputed  by  occupiers  or  by  lords 
of  manors  ;  but  they  must  expressly  name  the  occupier,  &c,, 
as  giving  them  orders  to  warn  off. 

If,  after  receiving  notice,  a  person,  instead  of  going  on 
lands  himself,  sends  his  dogs  upon  them,  he  is  liable  to  an 
action  for  trespass  as  much  as  if  he  Himself  went. 

FORM  OF  KOTICE. 

To  A.  B.,  residing  at  ,  in  the  parish  of  ,  in  the  county 

of  . 

,  I  do  hereby  give  yon  notice  not  to  come  into  or  upon  any 
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of  ilie  landi  or  woods  occupied  I7  me  in  tho  puiah  of  ,  codb^ 

of  ,  end  oommonlpr  known  es  the  fimni  or  woods  of  : 

and  in  ceee  of  joor  eo  doing,  I  iheU  pioeeed  agnJMt  joa  ••  a  viHU 

W^eoi  niT  bend  tliii  day  of  ,18    . 

CD. 

K.B. — ^Inceee  the  leadi  ere  in  more  then  one  puieh  or  eoonW,  or  bokli, 
it  nnst  be  ipecified  in  the  notice.  If  the  notice  is  to  wnn  off  rM«rt  or 
waiergf  tben  insert  iocb  words  insteed  of  hmdi  or  wooA,  In  caee  of  e 
Joint  occapency,  the  notice  most  oonunenoe  We^  end  for  «o  aod  /in  tbe 
Dody  of  it|  us  end  loe  must  be  sabstitnted.  It  most  be  mgnod  by  oU  tbe 
tenants.    Kewspeper  notioee  ere  not  legal  servioes. 

Those  who  raquire  fiirtlier  informaticm  rdative  to  {he 
Engliah  Game  Lawi  will  be  able  to  obtain  it  hy  referring  to 
''Locke  on  the  Game  Laws,"  puUiibed  bj  Shaw  and  Soo% 
Fetter-lane. 

THE  SCOTCH  QAKE  LAWS. 

Game  in  Scotland  is  greatly  dependent  upon  common  law, 
and  is  beyond  my  knowledge  altogether,  with  the  exception 
of  tbe  statutes  whioh  legalise  the  killing  of  hares,  and  the 
granting  of  certificates,  and  which  settle  the  law  of  trespas. 
The  important  sections  of  the  first  of  these  are  here  appended, 
being  distinct  from  the  English  law;  the  second  is  com- 
prehended under  the  same  statute  with  the  English — vix^ 
the  Act  52nd  Geo.  III.,  cap.  93 ;  and  the  third  is  the  2nd  and 
drd  Will  lY.  c.  GS,  from  which  also  I  extract  the  chief 
sectiona  In  Scotland  it  is  a  doubtful  i)oint  whether  the  rentals 
paid  for  game  are  liable  to  the  poor  rates.  There  is  a  property 
qualification,  but  what  it  is  I  cannot  say  with  anything  like 
precision. 

THE  SCOTCH  LAW  RELATING  TO  HABES. 

(11  &  12  Vict.  cap.  xxx.,  to  enable  Persohs  to  Kili.  HA^wiy 
WITHOUT  A  Certificate.    July,  1848.) 

I.  Any  perton  having  a  right  to  kill  haret  in  Seotlcmd  tnctv  do  §0 
tcithout  a  game  certificate^  provided  they  ahaU  be  found  <m  hi§  otm 
land. — AN'bercttB  by  an  act  passed,  &c.  &c.  [preamble  omitted] :  be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  tlie  Queen*B  most  excellent  Mijesty,  by  and 
with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Fpiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  tbe  authority  of 
the  same,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  lawiiil 
for  any  person  luiTiiig  at  present  a  right  to  kill  bares  in  Scotland  to  do  lo 
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himwlf,  or  by  anj  peisin  permitted,  directed,  or  commanded  by  him  hj 
anj  writing  under  tiia  hand,  witliout  the  pajrment  of  any  such  tlutiea  of 
amessed  taxes  ns  aforesaid,  anil  vithnat  obtaining  an  annual  game 
ccrtiRcaCo:  provided  alwajs,  that  such  hares  ehall  be  foond  nnd  lulled  ia 
nr  upon  hia  own  land  ;  provided  alan,  tliiil  nn  person  permilLed,  directed, 
or  commnnded  as  afureanid  slmll  have  power  to  authorize  any  other 
person  wbalBver  to  tate  or  destroy  any  bare. 

II.  Such  penoai  not  to  bt  liabU  to  tax  on  garaekeeperi. 

III.  To  extend  to  courting  or  hunting. — And  bo  it  enwted,  that  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  itsbnll  bo  lawful  for  any  person  tnpnniaa 
and  kill  or  to  join  in  the  pursuit  and  killinp  bares  by  coursing  with 
jn^ybounds,  or  by  buntinj;  with  beaglea  or  other  hounds,  without  the 
having  obtained  an  annual  cerlificale. 

IV.  Not  to  permit  the  iletiruelion  ofharei,  £c^  hypoiton. 

V.  Interpretation  of  act. 

VI.  Oidij  to  apply  to  Scotland. 

VII.  Act  mail  he  amended,  &c. 

SCOTCH  TRESPASS   ACT. 

(1  &  2  Witt.  rV.  CAP.  i.ivrn.    An  Act  fob  the  more  Effsctdal 

Fbbvehtioh  or  TnEarAsaES  vx  PuBsi;tT  op  Gaub  in, 
ScoTLAMD,    Jul*  ]7ih.  1832.) 

in  the  daytime  upon  lands  in  search 
1  properly  by  persons  unlawfully 
engagoa  in  me  pursnu  or  game  nave  recently  become  frequent  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  have,  in  many  ca^cs,  been  attended  by  acts  of 
violence  and  intimidation,  for  the  repression  of  whiuh  the  laws  now  in 
force  in  that  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom  provide  no  sufficient  remedy, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  expedient  that  more  cSoctual  and  summary 
remedies  should  be  provided  :  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  ailvice  and  consent  of  tho  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  thia  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  if  any  peraoo  what- 
BoeTor  shall  commit  any  trespass  by  entering  or  being,  in  the  day.time, 
upon  any  land,  without  leave  of  the  proprietor,  in  search  or  pursuit  of 
Bame,  or  of  deer,  roc,  woodcocks,  snipes,  quails,  landrails,  wild  ducks,  or 
conies,  such  person  shall,  on  being  summarily  convicted  thereof  before  a 
juBlico  of  the  pence,  on  proof  on  oath  by  one  or  more  crediblo  witness  or 
witnesses,  or  confession  of  the  ofienco,  or  upon  other  local  endence,  forfeit 
and  pay  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  two  pounds,  as  to  the  jas^c* 
shall  seem  mce^  tocether  wilh  the  costs  of  the  conviction ;  and  that  if 
any  person  having  his  face  bkckoned,  coloured,  or  otherwise  disfigured 
for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  or  if  any  persons,  to  tho  number  of  five  or 
more  together,  shall  commit  any  trespass  by  entering  or  being,  in  the 
day-time,  npon  any  land  in  search  or  pursoit  of  game,  or  of  deer,  roe, 
noodcocka,  snipe,  quails,  landrails,  wild  docks,  or  conies,  each  of  such 
persona  shall,  on  being  aammarily  convicted  thereof  before  a  justice  of 
the  pence  on  proof  on  oath  by  one  or  more  credible  witueas  or  wituesaea, 
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or  confMnoB  of  uio  offiniooi  or  inoik  olMS  lo(|^  ofUBuoo^wnot  snoi  pw 
■Qch  ram  of  moiiej,  not  ozoeednig  fifo  poimdit  ao  to  tho  aud  jnstiai 
shall  Mom  moot,  togetbor  with  tho  ezpoDno  of  ptocoM.  PttwMet 
«lwmjBy  that  MIT  porwm  chMgod  wUh  anj  mbh  trfiinow  diall  bo  at 
fibertj  to  prove,  oj  wmj  of  demioOy  any  matter  vUeh  noold  hava^beea 
%  demoo  to  an  actkm  at  law  for  mm  troipaw. 

II.  Sttek  tn9pa$9er$  mttjf  he  rogntrMi  to  owd  f&i  hmd,  and  to  moo 
ikeir  name$  am  abodm;  amd  im  cam  of  fotuoti  mam  ho  m^ootA— 
JBsiudtff, — Fariif  arreoUd  mmtt  ho  diockargoi  wdooo  hromgki  heforo  a 
Juitiee  mUkin  IS  koan. — ^And  bo  it  onaoted,  that  where  aoj  penon  ahaU 
be  trespiiiing  on  an j  land,  in  tho  daj-timo.  in  aoandi  or  pnnoit  of  ganM, 
or  woodoooki,  anipea,  qnaila,  landnuk,  wild  dndn,  or  oonioa,  it  ahaU  be 
lawfol  for  anv  penon  baving  the  right  of  killing  the  gamo  upon  each 
land,  or  for  ttio  ocenpior  of  the  land,  or  for  anj  gamebemer  or  aerrant  of 
-either  of  them,  or  for  any  pereon  antboriMd  bj  either  or  them,  to  recrain 
the  peraon  ao  treapairing  forthwith  to  ^vit  the  lead  whereoQ  ho  a(«!u  be 
ao  trespaaainff,  and  alao  to  tell  bia  chnatian  name,  aamamo,  and  plaeo 
<^  abode ;  and  in  caae  anch  peraon  ahalL  after  bdng  ao  reqnireid,  offeM  br 
refoaing  to  toll  hie  real  name  or  place  ofaboda,  or  %  giving  each  a  general 
description  of  bis  ^lace  of  abode  aa  shall  be  iHnaorj  for  the  purpose  of 
discoYery,  or  by  wilfully  continuing  or  retomine  upon  the  land,  it  sbaU 
be  lawfcd  for  the  party  so  requiring  aa  aforesaid  and  also  for  any  peraon 
acting  by  bis  order  and  in  his  aid,  to  apprehend  such  offender,  and  to 
convey  him,  or  cause  him  to  be  conveyed,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  such  offender  (whether  so  ap- 
prehended or  not),  upon  being  summarily  convicted  of  any  such  offence 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  at  the  instance  of  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  such  land,  or  of  the  procurator  fiscal  for  the  county,  on  proof  on  oathbj 
one  or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses,  or  confession  of  the  offence,  or 
upon  other  legal  evidence,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of  money,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  pounds,  as  to  the  convicting  justice  shall  seem  meet,  together 
with  expenses  of  process:  provided  always,  that  no  peraon  so  apprehended 
shall  on  any  pretence  whatsoever  be  detoined  for  a  longer  period  than 
twelve  hours  from  tho  time  of  his  apprehension  imtil  he  shall  be  bioaght 
before  some  .justice  of  the  peace ;  ana  that  if  heeannot,  on  account  of  the 
absence  or  distance  of  the  residence  of  any  such  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
owing  to  any  other  reasonable  cause,  be  brought  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  within  such  twelve  hours  as  aforesaid,  then  the  person  so  appre- 
nended  shall  be  discharged  at  tho  end  of  that  time,  but  may  nevertheless 
be  proceeded  against  for  his  offence  by  summons  or  warrant,  according  to 
the  provisions  herein-after  mentioned,  as  if  no  anch  apprehension  had 
token  place. 

III.  What  to  be  deemed  day-time. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  tho  day-time  shall  be  deemed  to  commence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  hour  before  sunrise,  and  to  conclude  at  the  ezpiratioB 
of  the  first  hour  after  sunset. 

IV.  The  provisiana  at  to  tretpaetere  not  to  apply  to  jperoono  htoi- 
ing,  &c, 

v.  Game  may  he  taken  from  trespaeten  not  delivering  up  the  earn 
when  demanded. 
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pIrX  Penalty  on  aggreuon  for  as$auUing  any  one  executing  this  act, 
Kj  exceeding  51,  or  in  default  impritonment  with  hard  labour  for 
I J6  months. 
^n.  Application  of  penalties, 

y/HI.  Justices  to  fix  the  time  for  payment  of  penalties. —ImprisonmeiU 
nan-payment. 

^iX.  Porm  of  conviction, 

1^.  Fower  to  summon  witnesses. — Penalty  for  dischedienee  of  sum- 

gnSf  <£c. 

^I.  As  to  prosecutions  for  offences, 

^XII.  Prosecutor  not  required  to  prove  a  negative, 

'XIII.  Convictions  to  he  returned  to  sessions^  and  kept  as  evidence. 

'XTV.  Appeal. 

XV.  CkmvictionSf  <ike.,  not  to  be  quashed  for  want  of  form,  or  remov- 
^by  (tdvoccUiony  <&e. 

XVI.  This  act  not  to  preclude  actions  for  trespass ;  hut  no  double 
*oceedings  shall  he  had  for  the  same  trespass. 

XVII.  Venue. — Notice  of  action. — Tender  of  amends, 

XVIII.  lAmiU  of  act,  Sootland. 

THE  IRISH  GAME  LAWS. 

These  are  in  a  still  more  unsettled  state  than  the  corre- 
londiDg  laws  in  Scotland;  and  in  this  part  of  the  United 
lingdom  a  certificate  most  be  obtained  for  killing  hares.  The 
rish  game  laws  are  spread  through  a  long  list  of  statutes, 
)inmencing  with  the  reign  of  Hichard  IL  Hence  it  is  no 
onder  that  there  is  now  an  agitation  for  their  consolidation 
ito  one  act,  like  Ist  and  2nd  William  lY.,  a  32.  In 
reland  a  certificate  is  useless,  unless  the  shooter  has  freehold 
p  personal  property  of  the  specified  amount.  Without  this, 
iren  if  he  should  rent  an  enormous  tract  of  land,  he  cannot 
ill  a  single  head  of  game,  nor  has  he  the  power  of  appointing 
gamekeeper  to  preserve  it,  and  shoot  for  the  use  of  the 
ouse,  unless  he  is  lord  of  a  manor  and  an  esquire. 

The  following  are  the  variaiions  in  the  law  relating  to  the 
une  itself  from  that  prevailing  in  England.  Landrail  and 
aail  are  added  to  the  English  Ust  of  game.  Woodcocks  and 
lipe  require  a  licence.  The  season  for  shooting  pheasants 
>mmences  on  the  1st  of  September;  grouse  on  the  20th 
:  August ;  and  partridges,  landrail,  and  quail  on  the  20th 
'  September,  or  nearly  three  weeks  after  plieasants.  Hares 
mnot  be  sold  between  the  first  Monday  in  November  and 
le  first  Monday  in  every  July ;  but  they  may  be  killed  at 
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/  to  kill  game  is  twii 
d^Mndtal,  fMdy,  upoo  ibo  poaBession  of  ftvf 
d«ADtt*  kowMuti  And  mevmdlg,  iipnn  s  game  e«ti£i 
Kaglwh  gums  cnrlificnta  is  snfficiettt  for  Irelui 
DhUinod  in   thn  Utter  eoontiy  will  avmil  for  En 

5nyiug  tbe  ditTeivnra  between  tlie  two,  »moiiTttingt 
['bo  projiorty  qoiktifiaation  coiiaiata  in  a  freehold 
10/.  A  rear,  or  peraon&l  ceUite  to  tlie  raloe 
Shtwliag  iloy*  {othtr  Uian  wbelps)  ma^  not  be  kr 
□no  who  don  out  poMu*  a  rns.>boI(l  estate  of  I 
value  of  iOOl.,  or  a  [wnonal  antatv  of  tbc  value  of 
TIte  frroptrty  in  gamt  drpunda  upon  manorial 
rightK,  too  CI  iRi  pi  ten  ted  for  inwrtioii  here. 

Gnmtkeeptr*  cait  only  be  appuiiit«cl  b^  a  lord  ol 
who  muat  also  b«  not  lower  in  nnk  than  an  est; 
IModent  of  tho  lordihipL  bquLraa  (in  Jaw)  are  t 
I)eeiii  during  the  lifetime  of  tbeir  fathera ;  eldff 
jouiipui'  iKiiis  of  [•eei'3,  and  their  eldest  sons:  all 
of  otliur  nations,  and  Scotch  and  Irish  jioers, 
knigbts;  eldest  sona  of  baronets  and  kninhts, 
eldest  sons  for  ever ;  esquires  created  especially  wii 
of  SS.,  nad  icpiira  of  silver;  jienions  created  esi 
lettcn  patent;  esquires  of  kuights  of  the  Bnth; 
at  law  and  jiiaticea  of  tho   peace,  except  those   of 

The  law  of  trufxiM  is  still  more  uncertain  tha 
England;  but  for  ]>!tr^culara  of  this,  a$  well  as 
inntt«rs  not  here  mentioned,  I  mtist  refer  niy  ret 
most  awful  treatise  on  the  game  laws  of  Ireland, 
licvingc,  Esq.,  Burriator-at-Law,  published  by  E.  J, 
15,  CoUege-gri>en,  Cublio. 
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